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COURT-MAETIAL  ON  CAPTAIN  EOBEETSON. 


A GENERAL  court-martinl  was  opened  on  the  6th  February,  1862,  in  the  Victoria 
Library  Room,  Royal  Barracks,  Dublin,  to  inquire  into  certain  charges  preferred 
against  Captain  A.  M.  Robertson,  4th  Dragoon  Guards. 

During  the  progress  of  the  trial,  which  was  an  unusually  protracted  one,  the 
utmost  interest  prevailed  in  both  civil  and  military  circles.  Throughout  the  entire 
proceedings  the  same  interest  continued  to  be  felt,  and  the  issue  was  awaited  with 
the  greatest  anxiety. 

The  following  are  the  charges  ; — 

“ First  Charge — For  conduct  unbecoming  the  character  of  an  oflScer  and  a gentle- 
man, and  to  the  prejudice  of  goo'd  order  and  military  discipline,  in  Having,  after  being 
grossly  and  publicly  insulted  by  Colonel  Dickson,  in  London,  at  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club, ’on  the  17th  of  October,  1860,  and  after  not  succeeding  in  his  endeavour  to 
obtain  an  apology  or  redress  for  the  same,  and  to  have  the  difference  adjusted  be- 
tween them,  failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  17th  Article  of  War  in  not 
submitting  the  matter  to  be  dealt  Avith  by  superior  military  authority. 

“ Second  Charge — For  character  unbecoming  the  character  of  an  ofiScer  and  a gen- 
tleman, and  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline,  in  having,  after 
being  grossly  and  publicly  insulted  by  Colonel  Dickson,  in  London,  at  the  Army  and 
Navy  Club,  on  the  17th  October,  1860,  and  after  not  succeeding  in  his  endeavour 
to  obtain  an  apology  or  redress  for  the  same,  and  to  have  the  difference , adj  usted 
between  them,  failed  to  take  the  proper  lawful  steps  to  vindicate  his  character. 

“Third  Charge— For  having  behaved  in  a scandalous  manner,  unbecoming  an 
officer  and  a gentleman,  in  having  stated,  in  .‘a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Major- 
General  Forster,  Military  Secretary,  and  bearing  date  the  4th  October,  1861,  that 
he  had  submitted  his  application  to  retire  from  the  army  by  the  sale  of  his  commis- 
sion, ‘ entirely  through  intimidation,’-  he,  the  said  Captain  Robertson,  then  well 
knowing  the  said  statement  to  be  false. 

By  order,  “J.  S.  Bkownrigg,  D.A.G, 

“Adjutant-General’s  Office,  Dublip,  Feb.  9,  1862.” 

A Captain  of  the  1 1th  Hussars  conducted  Captain  Robertson  to  the  court. 

The  official  order  from  General  Sir  George  Brown,  directing  the  holding  of  the 
Court,,  having  been  read  by  the  Judge-Advocate,  that  officer,  by  direction  of  the 
President,  asked  Captain  Robertson  if  he  objected  to  be  tried  by  any  of  the  officers 
named? 

Captain  Robertson  replied  that  he  had  no  objection  to  make  to  any  of  the  officers 
forming  the  Court. 

The  President  and  members  of  the  Court,  as  well  as  the  Judge-Advocate,  were 
then  sworn  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Articles  of  War. 

'The  court  Avas  then  cleared,  and  on  its  opening. 

The  President  asked  Captain  Robertson  if  he  had  any  papers  to  hand  in  to  the 
Court  ? upon  which 

Captain  Robertson  handed  in  a document,  Avhich  was  read  by  the  Judge- Advocate 
as  follows  : — ’ 

“ I respectfully  ask  the  Court  to  adjourn  my  trial  until  Monday  next.  Through 
some  misapprehension,  both  my  legal  advisers  and  myself  were  under  the  impression 
that  the  Court  could  not  be  assembled  at  such  an  early  period  as  this  day.  As  my 
character  and  honour  are  imperilled  by  the  serious  charges  Avhich  have*  been  pre- 
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ferred  against  me,  I have  thought  it  necessary  to  engage  professional  assistance  to 
aid  me  in  my  defence,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  misapprehension  to  which  I have 
alluded,  my  advisers  are  not  prepared  to  meet  the  case  on  this  day,  or  bestow  upon 
it  the  attention  and  care  which  are  essential  for  my  protection,  and,  having  entrusted 
the  matter  to  their  hands,  I am  wholly  unable  to  conduct  my  own  defence.  I am 
informed  by  them  that  they  have  made  such  arrangements  as  will  enable  them  to  be 
present  on  Monday  next.  I,  therefore,  under  these  peculiar  circumstances,  trust 
that  the  Court  will  not  now  enter  into  the  inquiry,  but  will  grant  me  an  adjourn- 
ment until  that  day.  I may  be  permitted  to  add  that  the  list  of  the  names  of  wit- 
nesses proposed  to  be  examined  in  support  of  the  charges  was  not  delivered  to  me 
until  the  evening  of  Tuesday  last,  the  4th  instant. 

Captain  Robertson,  by  direction  of  the  President,  affixed  his  signature  to  the  do- 
cument. 

After  a further  adjournment. 

The  President  informed  Captain  Robertson  that  the  Court  had  taken  his  applica- 
tion into  consideration,  and  had  decided  on  adjourning  the  trial  until  Monday, 
February  10  th. 

The  President  said  before  the  Court  adjourned  he  wished  to  say  to  Captain  Robert- 
son, as  lie  had  professional  gentlemen  concerned  for  him,  he  was  of  course, 
aware  that  all  statements  to  the  Court  must  eome  through  himself. 

Captain  Robertson  said  he  was  aware  of  this. 


SECOND  DAY— Monday,  February  10th. 

The  President  asked  Captain  Robertson  if  he  was  ready  to  proceed  with  the  trial, 
and  he  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

The  President  then  directed  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  to  withdraw,  intimating 
to  both  parties  that  it  was  for  their  interest  to  see  that  none  of  their  witnesses  re- 
mained in  court  during  the  proceedings,  as  if  they  did  they  would  be  disqualified 
from  giving  evidenee. 

The  eharges  on  which  Captain  Robertson  was  arraigned  were  then  read. 

The  Judge  Advocate : Captain  Robertson,  how  say  you  with  regard  to  the  first 
charge — are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  ? 

Captain  Robertson : I wish  to  read  my  plea  (holding  up  a written  paper). 

The  President:  That  depends  entirely  on  the  length  of  it,  and  what  it  contains. 
It  seems  rather  long.  You  have  only  to  say  guilty  or  not  guilty  ; or  if  you  have 
anything  to  plead  against  the  trial,  that  is  a separate  thing. 

Captain  Robertson : Shall  I hand  it  to  the  Judge  Advoeate  ? 

President : Yes.  My  only  object  is  to  keep  within  the  proper  forms. 

Captain  Robertson  then  handed  the  paper  to  the  Judge  Advocate,  who,  after  read- 
ing it,  said — It  is  rather  long,  and  I do  not  think  the  court  should  permit  it  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a plea.  It  is  not  a plea  in  bar  of  the  trial. 

President : If  it  is  not  a plea  in  bar,  I do  not  think  it  can  be  received. 

. Captain  Robertson  then  pleaded  “ not  guilty”  to  the  three  charges  severally,  and 
added  a written  request — I respeetfully  ask  the  court  to  record  my  pleas  as  written, 
and  let  them  be  appended  to  the  proeeedings. 

The  Judge  Advocate  then  read  the  paper  handed  in  as  follows  : — “ With  respect 
to  the  first  charge,  I respectfully  submit  that  the  17th  Article  of  War,  upon  which 
this  charge  purports  to  be  founded,  is  not  mandatory  in  its  provisions,  and  does  not 
create  or  point  at  any  offence  for  which  I can  be  tried  by  court-martial ; and  that 
non-compliance  with  the  course  to  which  approbation  is  thei’eby  accorded  in  the  case 
stated  in  the  said  charge  does  not  and  cannot  consj;itute  conduct  unbecoming  the 
character  of  an  officer  and  a gentleman,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  mili- 
tary discipline.  And  I further  respectfully  submit  that  the  charge  as  now  preferred 
is  vague  and  uncertain,  and  not  within  the  said  Article  of  War.  But,  inasmuch  as  I 
am  most  anxious  that  my  defence  on  this  trial  should  not  rest  on  any  matter  having 
even  the  appearance  of  technicality,  I invite  the  fullest  investigation  into  every  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  transactions  out  of  which  the  said  charge  has  arisen, 
and  I therefore  say  that  I am  not  guilty  of  it.  And  with  respect  to  the  second  charge 
now  preferred  against  me,  which  for  the  first  time  I was  informed  of  yesterday 
(Sunday,  the  9th  day  of  February,  1862),  I respectfully  submit  that  the  same  is  not 
within  any  of  the  Articles  of  War,  and  is  not  cognizable  by  court-martial ; and  that 
the  same  is  so  vague  and  uncertain  as  to  render  it  unfairly  ^embarrassing  to  the 
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nerson  charged  therewith.  But  for  the  reasons  already  stated  by  me,  in  my  answer 
to  the  first  charge,  I say  that  I am  not  guilty  of  it.  And  to  the  third  charge  I say 

that  I am  not  guilty  of  it.  Arthur  M.  Robertson, 

Monday,  10th  February,  1862.”  Captain  4th  Dragoon  Guards. 

The  I’resiclent : I see  no  objection  to  that  if  the  other  members  of  the  court  do  not. 

The  court  was  then  cleared,  after  which 

The  President  said : The  court  have  decided  on  allowing  your  written  paper  to  be 
attached  to  the  proceedings.  There  is  one  point  more.  The  court  proposes  to  take 
the  two  first  charges  first,  and  not  to  enter  upon  the  third  charge  until  after  the  evi- 
dence  upon  the  two  first  has  been  completed,  and  for  this  reason— the  witness  to 
the  third  charge  is  the  prosecutor ; and  unless  that  course  is  adopted  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  swear  the  prosecutor  and  take  his  evidence  upon  the  third  charge  first  of 
all  You  will  have  to  cross-examine  him  then  ; and  we  should  then  have  to  revert 
to  the  other  two  charges,  and  all  that  time  the  first  evidence  of  the  third  charge  wiU 
be  standing  over.  That  would  be  inconvenient  to  the  court  and  I think  to  yourself. 
If  you  have  any  objection  to  that  course,  you  will  consult  your  friends. 

Captain  Robertson  : I have  no  objection. 

President : If  you  have  no  objection,  I think  it  will  facilitate  matters  on  your  part 
as  well  as  on  ours.  You  will  understand.  Captain  Robertson,  that  Colonel  Brown.- 
rigg  will  be  sworn  at  the  latter  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

Captain  Robertson : Yes,  sir. 

Colonel  Brownrigg  then  read  a statement.  He  said  he  was  in  attendance  by  order 
of  the  military  authorities  to  conduct  the  prosecution,  and  prefer  those  charges 
against  Captain  Robertson,  the  prisoner  before  the  court.  One  great  singularity 
in  the  case  about  to  be  submitted  to  them  was  the  extraordinary  length  of  time  that 
had  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  two  first 
charges  on  which  the  prisoner  was  now  arraigned.  This  delay,  however,  has  been 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  prisoner.  It  would  be  advisable,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
explain  the  circumstances  under  which  the  military  authorities  in  tliis  country  be- 
came cognizant  of  that  conduct  on  the  part  of  Captain  Robertson  which  had  led  to 
the  Court  being  assembled  there.  On  or  about  the  30th  of  September,  Colonel 
Bentinck,  commander  of  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  called  at  his  office  and  requested 
him  to  peruse  certain  letters  which  he  placed  in  his  hands.  A very  cursory  glance 
at  these  letters  showed  him  that  he  could  not  but  take  official  cognizance  of  them. 
On  mentioning  that  fact  to  Colonel  Bentinck,  he  told  him  his  object  was  to  elicit  his 
official  opinion  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  them.  Accordingly  he 
read  them  carefully  over,  and  found  that  they  contained  charges  of  so  serious  a 
nature  against  Captain  Robertson,  that  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  lay  the  whole  matter 
before  the  General  Commanding  the  Forces  in  Ireland,  with  a view  to  obtaining  his 
instructions.  The  result  was,  that  he  telegraphed  to  Captain  Robertson,  desiring 
him  to  attend  at  his  office  on  the  following  day,  which  he  did.  lie  then  communi- 
cated to  him  the  decision  arrived  at  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  George  Brown,  after 
a careful  consideration  of  the  documents  before  alluded  to,  and  in  the  following 
manner.  He  informed  Captain  Robertson  that  the  allegations  against  him  contained 
in  the  correspondence  must  be  either  true  or  false.  That  if  they  were  true,  he  had 
conducted  himself  in  such  a manner  as  showed  that  he  was  unfit  to  hold  a commis- 
sion in  her  Majesty’s  army ; and  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  false,  it  ap- 
peared to  Lieutenant-General  Sir  George  Brown  that  the  only  means  that  now 
existed  of  establishing  their  falsehood,  and  of  vindicating  Captain  Robertson’s  cha- 
racter, was  an  appeal  to  a general  court-martiaL  That  under  these  circumstances 
it  was  for  him  to  decide  whether  he  would  apply  for  permission  to  retire  from  the 
service  by  the  sale  of  his  commission,  or  whether  he  would  submit  the  matter  to  the 
investigation  of  a court  martial;  but  that  it  had  been  going  on  for  so  long  a time, 
and  he  appeared  so  determined  not  to  give  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  his  con- 
duct to  the  commanding  officer  in  relation  to  a gross  insult  and  threat  of  personal 
chastisement  offered  to  him,  that  he  must  at  once  come  to  a decision,  and  adopt  the 
one  alternative  or  the  other.  At  first  there  was  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Cap- 
tain Robertson,  and  he  hoped  that  some  longer  time  might  be  afforded  to  consider 
the  matter.  He  told  him,  however,  that  Sir  George  Brown  could  not  consent  to 
any  further  delay,  and  that  such  delay  was  obviously  unnecessary  after  the  state- 
ment made  by  him  in  two  of  his  letters,  in  one  of  which,  dated  the  20th  May,  1861, 
in  reply  to  a letter  dated  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  addressed  to  him  by  Major 
Jones,  of  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  he  stated,  in  reference  to  the  insult  offered,  to 
him,  “ I am  now,  however,  determined  cither  to  have  an  apology  or  to  obtain  satis- 
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faction  in  full.”  In  another  letter  of  the  4th  of  July,  1861,  in  reply  to  one  also 
from  Major  Jones,  in  which  he  was  called  on  to  state  what  steps  he  had  taken  in 
reference  to  his  promise  contained  in  his  former  letter  of  May,  he  said,  “ I decline 
having  any  further  communication  with  any  one  on  that  subject,  either  now  or  at 
any  future  period.”  With  tliose  letters  in  Captain  llobcrtson’s  liandwriting  before 
him,  he  told  Captain  Robertson  that  further  delay  was  unreasonable,  and  that  he 
must  at  once  makeup  his  mind  either  to  submit  to  be  placed  under  arrest,  with  a 
view  to  charges  being  framed  against  him  by  the  commanding  officer,  or  apply  for 
permission  to  retire  from  the  service.  At  the  same  time  he  repeatedly  told  Captain 
Robertson  that  he  should  distinctly  understand  that  Sir  George  Brown  had  no  desire 
to  influence  his  decision  either  way,  and  that  it  was  a question  he  was  to  decide  en- 
tirely from  himself,  and  be  guided  solely  by  his  own  feelings.  He  was  an.xious  here 
to  impress  on  the  Court  that  in  his  conversations  with  Captain  Robertson  he  was 
especially  careful  of  what  he  said,. in  consequence  of  circumstances  regarding  that 
officer  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  that  he  cautiously  abstained  from  any 
expression  which  could  in  the  remotest  manner  intimidate  him  in  the  decision  to 
which  he  might  come.  After  he  had  communicated  with  Captain  Robertson  in  the 
manner  he  stated,  he  requested  to  retire  for  a short  period,  which  he  did  ; and  on 
his  return  to  his  I'oom  in  ten  minutes  afterwards,  he  announced  that  after  due  con- 
sideration he  had  decided  upon  retiring  from  the  service.  He  said  to  him,  “Now 
remember.  Captain  Robertson,  I am  to  understand  that  this  is  your  deliberate 
decision,  founded  on  your  own  unbiassed  judgment,  without  any  pressure  and  he 
said,  “Yes,  certainly.”  He  then  went  into  the  next  room  to  write  his  application 
for  leave  to  retirefroiu  the  service,  hiiving  first  asked  him  to  do  it  for  him,  which  he 
declined  ; and  he  then  told  him  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  retire  from  the  service 
by  the  sale  of  his  commission  he  had  better  add  in  his  letter  that  he  was  willing  to  wait 
for  the  price  of  a cornetcy  without  interest ; and  he  said,“  Yes,  I understand  that.”  In 
a short  time  he  returned  with  the  letter,  and  having  handed  it  to  him,  he  addressed 
himself  to  Colonel  Beutiuck,  requesting  that  he  would  recommend  him  for  an  adju- 
tancy in  a yeomanry  corps.  He  was  further  prepared  to  prove  that  pending  his 
request  to  retire,  Captain  Robertson  requested  leave  of  absence,  and  that  he 
then  returned  to  Newbridge,  commenced  to  negociate  the  sale  of  his  commission 
with  two  officers,  and  when  he  failed  to  induce  them  to  become  purchasers,  he 
made  the  unfounded  statement  which  formed  the  third  charge — namely,  that 
it  was  entirely  through  intimidation  that  he  had  applied  for  permission  to  retire 
from  the  service.  He  had  thought  it  advisable  to  enter  thus  fully  into  the 
particulars  of  the  tliird  charge,  as  to  which  he  was  himself  a witness.  He  knew 
nothing  himself  of  the  matters  which  constituted  the  first , and  the  second 
charges.  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  latter  were  the  Ibllowing 
On  the  17th  of  October,  I860,  Colonel  Dickson,  in  the  presence  of  Captain 
Durant,  publicly  insulted  the  prisoner  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  in  London,  by 
accusing  him  of  blackguard  and  cowardl3^  conduct,  and  by  shaking  his  fist  before 
him,  and  threatening  to  horsewhip  him.  The  prisoner  emplo^'ed  Captain  Henr^^  to 
obtain  an  apology  or  redress,  but  failed  in  obtaining  either  ; and  up  to  this  time  the 
prisoner  had  neglected  to  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  his  comm.anding  officer, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  dealt  with  by  him,  and  to  take  the  proper  and  lawful  steps 
to  vindic.ate  his  honour  and  character.  The  mode  in  wliich  he  proposed  to  prove  the 
first  and  second  charges  were — first,  by  calling  in  Colonel  Bentinck,  the  prisoner’s 
commanding  officer,  who  would  prove  that  on  or  about  the  9th  !May,  1861,  he  first 
became  accidentally  aware  of  what  occurred  seven  months  before;  and  that  during 
the  interval  the  prisoner  had  repeated  opportunities  of  placing  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  his  commanding  officer,  and  that  he  had  failed  to  obtain  tbe  redress  and 
apology  which  it  was  his  duty  to  demand.  His  course  of  action,  however,  wliich  was 
clearly  pointed  out  to  the  prisoner  by  the  17th  article  of  war,  was  entirely 
neglected;  and  he  remained  contented  to  submit  to  the  epithets  of  “coward” 
and  “ blackguard,”  as  applied  to  him,  and  the  threats  ivhich  had  been  used, 
until,  in  consequence  of  the  perpetrator  of  those  insults.  Colonel  Dickson, 
having  alluded  to.  them  to  Colonel  Bentinck,  the  prisoner  was  first  called 
upon  for  an  explanation.  Major  Jones  would  prove  that  by  order  of  the  command- 
ing officer  he  wrote  to  Captain  Robertson  on  the  15th  of  May,  1861 , for  the  e.xplana- 
tion : and  he  would  prove  the  receipt  of  a letter,  in  repl.v  from  tbe  prisoner,  dated 
the  20th  of  May,  which  would  be  laid  before  the  Court.  In  that  letter  the  prisoner 
declared  with  graphic  distinctness  the  whole  catalogue  of  insults  he  had  received 
from  Colonel  Dickson.  He  stated  the  means  adopted  by  him  to  obtain  an  apology 
from  his  insulter,  and  Colonel  Dickson’s  distinct  refusal  to  have  anything  to- say  to 
him ; and  he  concluded  his  letter  by  expressing  a determination  to  extort  an  ample 
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npolowy,  or  to  obtain  some  settlement.  In  Jul3^  nine  months  after  infliction  ^the 
jnsult^  and  the  endurance  of  the  epithets  of  blackguard  and  coward,  this  officer, 
holding  her  Majesty’s  commission,  was  still  without  explanation,  apology , or  redress. 
He  had  failed  by  his  own  means,  or  those  of  his  friends,  to  adjust  the  difierence; 
and  ho  had  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  vindicate  his  honour  by  the  obvious 
reined}'  framed  to  meet  his  case— namely,  by  submitting  the  matter  to  his  commanc  - 
ing  officer.  Notwithstanding  that,  and  tlie  disgrace  that  must  inevitably  attach  to 
a remment  comprising  him,  there  was  still  open  to  him  a locus  penitentuz  there  was 
still'a  city  of  refuge  for  him  to  flee  to,  for  again  in  July,  1861,  Major  Jones  wrote 
to  him  asking  in  what  manner  he  had  attempted  to  obtain  an  apology.  On  the  4th 
of  July  he  wrote  an  answer,  in  which  he  summarily  disposed  of  the  matter,,  by 
declining  any  further  communication  about  it.  He  certainly  condescended  to  give 
a reason  for  that,  which  was,  that  the  subject  had  been  laid  before  the  Lieutenant- 
General  commanding  the  district.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  explain,  as  he 
should  do  by  the  evidence  of  Colonel  Bentinck,  that  the  prisoner  alluded  to  the  tact 
of  the  General  Officer  commanding  the  district  in  which  he  was  then  serving  having 
declined  to  order  the  assembling  of  a court  of  inquiry  to  examine  into  the  case,  for 
the  plain  reason  that  nothing  could  be  elicited  by  such  a procedure,  as  neither 
Colonel  Dickson  nor  Captain  Durant,  nor  another  witness,  could  consent  to  attend 
— a fact  of  which  Captain  Eobcrtson  was  aware.  It  would  appear  that  about  the 
time  the  prisoner  declined  any  further  communication,  Colonel  Bentinck  was  on 
leave  of  absence,  but  on  his  return  he  again  took  up  the  matter,  and  after  commu- 
nication with  his  military  superiors,  was  advised  to  bring  the  prisoner’s  conduct  under 
the  notice  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Cavalry.  The  4th  Dragoon  Guards  were 
then  going  to  Ireland,  and  their  inspection  was  postponed  until  after  their  arrival  in 
this  country,  and  then  the  matter  was  brought  under  consideration,  as  he  had 
already  explained.  Considering  the  gravity  of  the  matter,  that  it  had  hung  over 
for  so  long  a time,  and  had  been  productive  of  so  much  scandal,  the  General  Officer 
commanding  in  Ireland  did  not  feel  disposed  to  allow  another  day  to  pass,  and  there- 
fore directed  him  to  take  the  steps  which  had  been  taken.  After  the  prisoner  had 
been  granted  the  indulgence  of  leave  of  absence  pending  his  retirement  from  the 
service,  by  the  mis-statement  contained  in  his  letter  to  the  Military  Secretary  of 
the  4th  of  October,  1861,  he  induced  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  delay  the  steps  in 
progress  for  his  leaving  the  army;  and  on  this  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Sir 
George  Brown,  he  directed  that  no  more  leave  should  be  given  to  the  prisoner,  but 
that  he  should  be  ordered  at  once  to  join  his  corps  for  the  purpose  of  having 
charges  brought  against  him.  The  prisoner,  however,  pleaded  sickness,  and  ob- 
tained two  months’  leave  of  absence  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical  Board. 
On  his  return  he  was  placed  under  arrest,  and  proceedings  were  forthwith  insti- 
tuted against  him  for  his  trial  by  this  court-martial.  Mr.  President  and  members — 
Colonel  Brownrigg  continued— the  alterations  which  of  late  years  have  been  made 
in  the  military  code  in  reference  to  those  cases  where  an  officer  may  have  had  the 
misfortune  of  either  giving  or  receiving  offence,  injury,  or  insult,  have  had  the 
effect  more  than  ever  of  making  a court-martial  a court  of  honor;  and  therefore 
it  is  a matter  of  congratulation  to  me  that  this  Court  is  composed  of  officers  of  high 
character  and  military  experience ; and  it  becomes  almost  superfluous  to  point  out 
to  you  the  necessity  of  excluding  from  your  thoughts,  and,  if  possible,  from  your 
memories,  the  remarks  made  in  reference  to  this  matter  by  the  public  press.  I 
believe  the  present  case  is  the  first  instance  of  an  officer  being  brought  to  trial 
under  the  17th  article  of  war  as  well  as  the  109th.  The  former  article  was  framed 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  possible  pretext  for  an  officer  to  fight  a duel 
with  another  officer  or  with  any  other  person.  Its  wording  with  this  view  is  so 
pl.ain  and  precise  that  it  cannot  be  misconstrued  ; and  I must  especially  call  the 
notice  of  the  Court  to  this  fact,  inasmuch  as  the  prisoner  attempts  to  e.xculpate 
himself  by  the  appearance  of  having  challenged  his  accuser  to  a hostile  meeting; 
whereas  this  fact,  if  proved,  would  render  the  prisoner  amenable  to  another 
charg;e,  but  would  in  no  way  relieve  him  from  the  present  charge.  The  prisoner 
now  is  charged,  not  for  not  fighting  a duel,  but  for  having  neglected  to  report  to 
his  commanding  officer,  for  having  failed  to  obtain  an  apology,  and  for  having 
neghfcted  to  vindicate  his  cliaraeter.  It  is  not  for  us  soldiers  to  raise  any  question 
as  to  whether  that  17th  article  of  war  is  good  or  bad,  or  whether  it  suits  the  re- 
quirements of  the  army  or  not.  It  is  framed  for  our  rule  and  guidance;  it  declares 
the  wishes  of  our  Sovereign,  which  should  be  law  to  an  officer  and  a gentleman ; 
and  it  is  for  us  to  comply  with  its  provisions,  and  to  administer  justice.  In  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  I shall,  if  necessary,  appeal  to  the  Court  to  exclude  from 
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the  evidence  on  every  side  all  matters  not  strictly  relevant  to  the  charges  on  which 
the  prisoner  is  arraigned.  As  prosecutor  it  is  my  duty  to  bring  the  charges  before  the 
Court,  and  on  the  facts  the  Court  will  form  its  own  conclusion.  If  I succeed  in  estab- 
lishing the  two  first  cliarges  it  will  be  for  you  to  decide  whether  my  proofs  amount  to  a 
conclusion  against  the  prisoner  of  conduct  unbecoming  the  character  of  an  officer 
and  a gentleman.  I am  prepared  to  prove,  with  regard  to  the  third  charge,  that  no 
intimidation  whatever  was  used  to  induce  the  prisoner  to  retire  from  the  array ; 
that  he  himself  assured  me  th»t  his  application  so  to  retire  was  the  result  of  his 
own  decision,  without  any  pressure  or  threat  of  evil  consequences;  and  that  there- 
fore the  allegation  contained  in  his  letter  addressed  to  Major-General  Forster,  dated 
4th  October,  1861,  was  untrue.  It  is  for  the  Court,  with  these  facts,  to  pronounce 
whether  this  conduct  is  scandalous  and  infamous,  and  whether  he  has  or  has  not 
been  guilty  of  falsehood.  I cannot  conclude  this  address  without  expressing  how 
extremely  distasteful  it  is  to  me  to  appear,  for  the  first,  and  I hope  the  last  time,  as 
prosecutor  against  an  officer ; and  I venture  to  add  that  I have  not  the  slightest 
personal  interest  in  the  result  of  this  trial  beyond  those  of  maintaining  the  disci- 
pline and  upholding  the  character  of  the  British  army,  and  that  I undertook  the 
present  disagreeable  duty  by  the  orders  of  my  military  superiors. 

Captain  Kobertson  applied  for  a copy  of  Colonel  Brownrigg’s  statement. 

Colonel  Brownrigg  objected. 

The  court  was  cleared,  after  which 

The  President  intimated  that  the  Court  thought  it  but  fair  to  grant  a copy  of  the 
document  to  Captain  Kobertson,  but  they  would  not  adjourn  the  proceedings  for  the 
purpose. 

Colonel  Brownrigg : I must  again  protest  against  his  receiving  the  statement.  My 
name  is  attached  to  it,  and  I know  not  what  use  the  prisoner  may  make  of  it.  It 
contains  serious  allegations  against  the  prisoner,  and  I think  he  should  not  get  it. 
I might  have  spoken  the  matter  if  I wished. 

The  President  said  that  Colonel  Brownrigg’s  protest  had  been  already  entered.  It 
would  be  entered  again,  but  the  Court  thought  it  fair  to  grant  the  statement. 

Colonel  Brownrigg  repeated  his  request  that  his  protest  should  be  entered. 

The  President  then  intimated  to  Colonel  Brownrigg  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  call 
Colonel  Bentinck,  as  he  desired  to  examine  him  first. 

Captain  Robertson : If  Colonel  Bentinck  is  to  be  examined  first,  I would  ask  that 
his  evidence  be  confined  to  the  first  two  charges. 

The  President : No  doubt ; we  have  so  arranged. 

Colonel  Bentinck  sworn  and  examined  : On  the  9th  of  May,  1861,  I was  walking 
in  Rotten-row,  when  I met  Colonel  Dickson,  with  whom  I was  personally  ac- 
quainted ; in  the  course  of  conversation  he  informed  me  that  he  had  occasion  to  use 
the  following  expressions  towards  the  prisoner  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  London. 

The  President : I think  we  should  get  those  expressions  from. Colonel  Dickson 
himself. 

Colonel  Brownrigg:  I am  prepared  to  prove  that  the  first  knowledge  Colonel 
Bentinck  had  of  the  matter  was  through  Colonel  Dickson. 

After  some  discussion  Colonel  Bentinck  resumed : He  informed  me  that  he  had 
occasion,  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  on  or  about  the  17th  October,  1860,  Captain 
Durant  and  another  gentleman  named  Cooper,  I believe,  being  present,  to  make 
use  of  the  following  expressions — 

The  President : You  may  mention  the  nature  of  what  Colonel  Dickson  brought  to 
your  notice,  but  you  are  not  to  state  the  words. 

Colonel  Bentinck : He  said  he  called  him  guilty  of  cowardly  and  blackguard  con- 
duct, and  when  he  had  finished  some  legal  proceedings  that  were  pending  between 
them  he  threatened  to  come  down  to  Birmingham  and  horsewhip  him  in  the  presence 
of  his  regiment ; he  also  made  use  of  expressions  towards  the  prisoner  which,  being 
of  a private  natxire,  I do  not  think  myself  justified  in  repeating.  Colonel  Dickson, 
at  the  time  when  he  made  that  observation  to  me,  requested  that  I would  consider 
it  confidential;  I told  him  that  was  a matter  for  consideration,  and  fortunately  met 
him  again  the  same  afternoon  in  Piccadilly  ; I begged  of  him  to  repeat  the  observa- 
tions which  he  made  in  the  morning,  which  he  did,  and  I then  told  him  I should  con- 
sider it  ray  duty  to  call  upon  the  prisoner  for  an  explanation  ; on  my  return  to  the 
regiment  two  days  afterwards,  at  Birmingham,  I discovered  that  Major  Jones  and 
Captain  Sullivan  were  already  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case ; on  the 
morning  of  the  15th  of  May,  1861,  I informed  Captain  Robertson  of  the  expressions 
Colonel  Dickson  had  stated  he  used  towards  him  in  the  presence  of  Major  Jones  and 
Captain  ilunter,  and  desired  him  to  give  me  a written  explanation  of  what  actually 
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took  place  between  him  and  Colonel  Dickson  on  or  17th  of  October,  1^0. 

He  forwarded  to  me  a written  statement  on  or  about  the  22nd  of  the  month,  which, 
I believe,  is  before  the  Court. 

President : We  have  nothing  before  the  Court.  -r  ^ i ■»» 

Colouel  Bentinck : Besides  verbally  communicating  myself,  I direct^  Major  Jones 
to  write  to  him  officially,  and  to  give  a written  statement.  Colonel  Bentinck  tnen 

read  the  letter  of  Captain  Kobertson,  as  follows : — , ,, 

“Barrack,  Birmingham,  May  20,  1861. 

“Sir, In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  !5th  instant,  relative  to  the  insult 

offered  to  me  by  Colonel  Dickson  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  in  October  last,  I 
have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  information  of  Colonel  Bentinck  and  my 
brother  officers,  that  on  or  about  the  17th  of  October  last,  at  or  about  the  hour  of 
seven  o’clock  In  the  evening,  I was  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  and  saw  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Dickson  sitting  down  in  the  hall,  talking  to  another  gentleman  whom  I did 
not  know.  A short  time  afterwards  I inquired  from  one  of  the  servants  if  Colonel 
Dickson  was  dining  there ; and  upon  receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  I re- 
quested to  know  if  his  dinner  was  finished,  and  received  a reply  that  he  ^d  the 
gentlemen  he  was  dining  with  were  at  their  wine.  I then  sent  a message  to  Colonel 
Dickson,  requesting  an  interview  of  a few  minutes  on  business,  and  the  reply  was 
that  anything  I had  to  communicate  could  be  done  in  writing.  I am  not  quite  cer- 
tain if  I sent  another  verbal  message,  but  I eventually  sent  a (written)  request  for 
an  interview,  but  received  no  answer.  About  three-quarters  of  an  hour  afterwards 
I was  sitting  in  the  hall  of  the  club,  when  Colonel  Dickson  came  across  to  where  I 
was.  I immediately  apologised  to  him  for  disturbing  him  at  dinner,  and  said  that 
I was  anxious  to  know  when  some  legal  proceedings  then  pending  between  us  would 
be  settled,  it  having  been  going  on  for  along  period.  His  answer  was,  that  they 
would  be  soon  settled,  and  he  added,  ‘ When  I have  settled  with  you  legally,  I will 
settle  with  you  otherwise.’  My  answer  was,  ‘ Very  well,  whenever  you  please.’ 
There  was  no  oue  present  during  this  conversation.  Colonel  Dickson  then  crossed 
the  hall  to  where  a friend  of  his  (Captain  Durant)  was  standing,  and  in  a few  seconds 
called  out  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  me ; and  upon  my  going  to  him,  he  said  to 
Captain  Durant,  ‘ This  is  Captain  Robertson  of  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards — he  is  a 
blackguard,  and  I will  horsewhip  him  before  his  regiment,’  or  words  to  that  effect. 
My  answer  to  this  was,  that  two  can  play  at  that  game,  and  that  I should  give  him 
as  good  as  he  gave  me.  I then  walked  away.  I now  beg  to  state  that  Colonel 
Dickson  is  trustee  of  my  marriage  settlement.  On  the  next  morning  I met  Captain 
Henry,  late  of  my  regiment,  in  the  club,  and  I explained  the  whole  matter  to  him, 
and  requested  he  would  act  as  my  friend,  to  whom  for  further  information  I refer 
you.  In  conclusion,  I beg  to  state  that  I was  then  quite  willing  and  ready  to  resent 
the  insult.  I sent  a friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Owen,  in  the  absence  of  Captain  Henry, 
who  was  unavoidably  detained  in  Ireland,  demanding  satisfaction,  and  he  distinctly 
refused,  in  writing,  to  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  me.  My  firm  conviction 
is,  that  Colonel  Dickson  has  been  and  is  now  sheltering  himself  under  his  legal  con- 
nection with  me,  and  was  spreading  false  reports,  with  a view  to  prejudice  me  in 
the  public  opinion ; whereas,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  was  all  along 
really  afraid  to  meet  me.  I am  now  determined  either  to  have  an  ample  apology  or 
to  obtain  satisfaction  in  full. — I have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Arthur  Robertson,  Captain  4th  Dragoon  Guards.” 

Having  read  the  above  letter  of  Captain  Robertson,  Colonel  Bentinck  stated  that 
on  the  day  he  received  it  he  forwarded  it  to  Colonel  Dickson,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived the  following  reply  : — 


“London,  May  28,  1861. 

“ Sir— In  acknowledging  your  letter  of  the  23rd  of  May,  1861,  and  its  inclo- 
sure, I beg  to  inform  you  that  I reopened  the  question  between  Captain  Robertson 
and  Colonel  Dickson.  With  regard  to  Capt.ain  Robertson's  statement,  I distinctly 
affirm  it  to  be  most  inaccurate  in  many  details,  and  totally  and  wilffilly  false  in  its 
conclusions.  1 never  refused  to  meet  Captain  Robertson.  I am  fully  prepared  to 
do  so.  He  never  called  me  out.  I was  only  asked  to  withdraw  my  insulting  lan- 
guage and  threats,  which  I refused  to  do.  1 waited  for  further  proceedings  on  his 
part  for  several  days.  Captain  Robertson,  on  the  17th  of  October,  1860,  persisted 
tliree  times  in  endeavouring  to  see  me  about  some  business,  during  the  hour  I was 
at  dinner,  which  I declined  to  do  ; but  he  waylaid  me  in  tlie  most  offensive  manner 
in  the  hall  of  the  club  while  waiting  for  my  friends  to  go  to  the  opera.  I told  him 
‘ This  is  no  place  for  business  ; you  know  I have  nothing  to  say  to  you,  but  as  you 
have  chosen  to  force  yourself  on  me  in  this  ungentlemanlike  way,  when  I have 
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‘ This  is  no  place  for  husiness  ; you  know  I have  nothing  to  say  to  you,  but  as  you 
have  chosen  to  force  yourself  oti  me  in  this  ungentlenianlike  way,  when  I have 
clone  witli  you  legally  I will  horsewhip  you  for  your  cowardly  and  blackguard  con- 
duct and  your  impertinence  to  myself,  if  it  were  to  be  before  your  regiment,’  and  I 
shook  my  fist  in  his  face.  Captain  Durant  was  close  by,  and  I called  him  to  bear 
witness  to  what  I said,  and  I repeated  the  above  language  in  his  presence.  It  is  a 
deliberate  and  wilful  lie  to  say  that  I sheltered  myself  under  any  legal  connection 
with  Captain  llobertson.  It  is  a subterfuge  and  an  afterthought  his  stating  so  now  ; 
and  the  rest  of  his  allegation  against  me  is  wilfully  false,  and  I treat  it  with  con- 
tempt.” 

Tlie  letter  was  handed  in.  The  prisoner  applied  for  a copy  of  the  letter. 

The  President  said  he  saw  no  objection,  and  a copy  would  be  supplied. 

Colonel  Bentinck  continued  ; On  receipt  of  that  letter  from  Colonel  Dickson  I 
forwarded  these  letters  and  other  correspondence  to  the  General  Commanding  in 
the  district,  requesting  that  a court  of  inquiry  might  take  place.  The  answer  I 
received  from  the  Adjutant-General  was  that  a court  could  not  be  granted,  inas- 
much as  the  witnesses  were  civilians,  and  their  attendance  could  not  be  compelled. 

Colonel  Bentinck  read  the  reply,  which  stated  that  an  inquiry  would  not  elicit  more 
about  the  matter  than  was  already  known,  and  handed  in  four  other  documents 
. constituting  the  remainder  of  what  he  forwarded  to  the  commanding  oflBcer  of  the 
district. 

Colonel  Bentinck’s  examination  continued  : I informed  the  Assistant  Adjutant 
General  that  I would  not  feel  myself  justified  in  filing  a charge  against  Captain 
llobertson  unless  the  case  was  previously  investigated  by  a court  of  inquiry,  and  I 
beg  to  state  in  court  that  my  sole  object  in  reporting  the  circumstance  to  the  gene- 
ral commanding  the  district  was  to  give  Captain  Robertson  an  opportnnity  of  vindi- 
cating his  character  as  an  officer  and  a gentleman. 

The  President  said  he  thought  there  was  no  necessity  for  stating  that. 

. The  Judge  Advocate  then  read  over  the  depositions  of  Colonel  Bentinck. 

Colonel  Bentinck  : It  was  only  on  the  9th  of  May,  18G1,  that  I became  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  charges  preferred  against  him. 

By  the  Prosecutor : Has  Captain  Robertson  at  any  time  submitted  the  matter  of 
difference  between  himself  and  Colonel  Dickson  to  you  in  order  that  it  might  be 
dealt  with  by  you  as  his  commanding  officer  ? — No. 

Cross-examined  by  the  prisoner  ; Say  when  was  the  first  communication  which 
you  had  with  me  relative  to  Colonel  Dickson’s  affair  ? — I think  on  the  morning  of 
the  15th  of  May  ; I might  have  had  one  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  but  to  the  best 
of  my  belief  I don’t  think  I had  one  before  the  15th  of  May,  1861. 

Did  you  tell  me  to  write  out  a statement  of  die  matter? — I did. 

President : Captain  Robertson,  I don’t  want  to  restrict  you  in  your  line  of  exami- 
nation, but  I think  this  is  already  on  record. 

Captain  Robertson  : I don’t  wish  unnecessarily  to  lake  up  the  time  of  the  Court, 
but  we  don’t  think  it  is  sufficiently  on  the  record  for  our  purpose. 

The  Judge  Advocate  then  read  the  portion  of  Colonel  Bentinck’s  evidence  referred 
to  by  the  question. 

Captain  Robertson  : Is  the  statement  which  has  been  handed  to  the  Court  the 
statement  that  I made  in  consequence  ? 

Colonel  Bentinck  : He  commenced  making  a verbal  statement  on  the  morning  of 
the  15th  of  May,  arid  I begged  that  he  would  not  enter  into  it,  that  I should  think 
it  necessary  for  him  to  put  the  statement  in  writing.  I gave  him  a week  to  con- 
sider, and  until  that  time  I begged  that  he  would  not  associate  with  the  officers,  or 
go  into  the  messroom. 

Captain  Robertson  ; I would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Court  that  Colonel  Ben- 
tinck would  answer  the  question  put  to  him  simply. 

President : I think  Colonel  Bentinck  is  very  fairly  entitled  to  go  on  as  he  is  doing. 

Captain  Robertson  : In  that  written  statement  I referred  you  to  a statement  of 
Captain  Henry  and  a letter  of  Mr.  Owen.  Is  the  statement  of  Captain  Henry  which 
you  have  handed  in,  that  which  was  referred  to  by  me?— I believe  it  is  so ; I am  not 
aware  of  any  other  statement  of  Captain  Henry. 

Was  Mr.  Owen’s  letter  enclosed  in  an  .appendix  to  my  statement? — No. 

Did  I state  to  you  on  that  occasion  that  1 placed  myself  in  the  hands  of  Captain 
Henry,  and  had  been  guided  by  his  advice  ? — I believe  you  did. 

After  reading  that  statement  which  I handed  to  you,  did  you  not  tell  me  that  you 
were  not  satisfied,  and  that  Captain  Henry  did  not  act  with  sufficient  energy,  or 
words  to  the  like  purport  or  effect? — I don’t  know  ; I told  him  I considered  his  ex- 
planation unsatisfactory. 
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Captain  Robertson  : Pardon  me,  sir,  that  is  not  a distinct  answer  to  the  question. 

Colonel  Brownrigg  ; As  prosecutor,  I don't  think  the  question  of  Captain  Henry  s 
energy  has  anything  to  do  with  the  case.  I submit  that  tlie  Judge  Advocate  has  no 

right  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  Captain  Henry’s  energy. 

President : It  is  merely  a statement  of  what  passed  at  the  time ; that  is  the  way  1 
interpret  it. 

Judge  Advocate.  Is  this  your  answer  ? _ . 

Colonel  Bentiuck  : I considered  his  explanation  unsatisfactory. 

President : Is  that  your  only  answer  ? 

The  Judge  Advocate  again  read  the  question. 

President : Have  you  any  recollection  of  having  said  that  or  not  ? 

Colonel  Bentinck : I cannot  say  that  I have  any  distinet  recollection  of  having 
said  that  I considered  Captain  Henry  did  not  use  sufiBcient  energy,  but  I might  have 
done  so. 

Captain  Robertson  : Did  you  then  say  to  me  I should  have  insisted  on  Captain 
Henry  sending  a challenge  to  Colonel  Dickson  on  my  behalf,  or  words  to  the  like 
purport  or  effect  ? ... 

Colonel  Brownrigg  protested  against  the  witness  being  obliged  to  answer  tha^, 
question. 

President:  I can  see  no  objection  to  have  the  question  answered. 

The  court  was  then  cleared,  and  on  its  being  declared  open. 

The  President  said  the  Court  has  decided  that  the  question  may  be  put ; but  the 
witness  is  at  liberty  to  answer  it  or  not,  just  as  he  pleases. 

The  Judge  Advocate  again  read  the  question. 

Colonel  Bentinck : I should  like  to  have  the  previous  question  asked  me ; repeat 
it  again,  if  you  please  ? 

The  Judge  Advocate  read  the  previous  question,  and  the  answer  which  had  been 
given  fo  it  by  the  witness. 

Colonel  Bentinck:  I beg  leave  to  state  that  I have  no  distinct  recollection  of 
making  use  of  all  the  distinct  expressions  stated  in  the  question. 

Captain  Robertson  : Have  you  any  recollection  ? 

Witness:  I have  answered  the  question. 

President : The  question  has  been  answered  before,  and  he  has  given  an  answer 
Which  he  was  not  obliged  to  give;  and  I think  you  had  better  not  press  it. 


THIRD  DAY — Tuesday,  February  11th. 

The  members  of  the  court  having  assembled. 

Colonel  Brownrigg  (the  prosecutor)  s.aid  : Before  the  proceedings  commence,  I am 
anxious  to  expunge  from  my  address  one  word  which  entered,  it  rather  by  a slip  of 
the  pen  than  from  any  other  reason.  I was  anxious  to  keep  as  close  to  the  wording 
of  the  charges  against  the  prisoner  as  possible  ; and  in  that  part  of  my  address  where 
I referred  to  my  ability  to  prove  the  third  charge,  I put  into  the  address  the  words 
“ scandalous  and  infamous,”  as  characterising  the  prisoner’s  conduct  should  that 
charg  he  proved.  I am  anxious  to  expunge  the  word  “ infamous.” 

The  President : It  is  not  in  evidence  ; it  is  merely  a statement.  (To  Captain  Ro- 
bertson)—Have  you  any  objection  to  its  being  expunged? 

Captain  Robertson  : No;  not  the  slightest. 

The  President : No ; I should  think  not.  The  insertion  of  the  word  was  an  over- 
sight caused  by  accident. 

Captain  Robertson:  The  whole  of  the  prosecutor’s  statement  has  appeared  in 
public  print. 

The  President : That  is  what  I gave  the  caution  about.  I mentioned  that  if  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings  would  be  injurious  to  you,  it  was  hoped  that  it  w'ould 
not  be  necessary  to  prevent  it.  If  you  make  any  application  to  the  court  with  re- 
gard to  the  publication  of  the  proceedings,  the  court  is  quite  prepared  to  consider  it. 
But  as  to  the  word  alluded  to,  it  amounts  to  a clerical  error,  which,  I believe,  it  is 
usual  to  correct. 

Captain  Robert  on : I have  no  objection  at  all. 

The  President : Then  I shall  scratch  it  out  of  the  document.  The  President  then, 
addressing  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  present,  said  the  least  that  could  be  done  was 
to  rectify  the  error  in  print. 

9»ptain  Robertson : That  was  iny  reason  for  calling  the  attention  of  the  court 
to  it. 
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The  cross-examination  of  Colonel  Bentinck  by  the  prisoner  was  then  proceeded 
with. 

By  desire  of  the  President, 

The  officiating  Judge  Advocate  read  the  last  question  put  to  the  witness  in  the 
previous  day,  as  follows  : — Have  you  any  recollection  of  Captain  Robertson  liaving 
told  me  that  I should  have  insisted  on  Captain  Henry’s  sending  a clmllenge  to 
Colonel  Dickson  on  my  behalf,  or  any  words  to  a like  purport  or  effect  ? — I had  no 
distinct  recollection  on  the  subject ; but,  since  the  close  of  the  proceedings  yesterday 
evening,  I have  recollected  that  when  the  prisoner  sought  to  throw  the  blame  on 
Captain  Henry  for  not  having  acted  with  sufficient  energy,  I told  him  that  he  alone 
was  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  friend. 

Captain  Robertson  applied  that  his  question  should  be  repeated,  and  that  Colonel 
Bentinck  should  be  required  to  answer  “yes”  or  “ no”  to  it. 

The  President  said  that  the  witness  had  given  an  answer  to  a question  which  he 
was  not  bound  to  answer  unless  he  had  chosen  to  do  so.  He  thought  the  witness  had 
given  as  much  information  as  he  could.  Having  the  answer  of  Colonel  Bentinck,  the 
prisoner  might  put  any  other  question  he  wished;  but  if  he  pressed  the  matter  the 
sense  of  the  court  would  be  taken  on  it.  The  simplest  way  would  be  to  allow  the 
questions  to  go  on  as  long  as  possible,  and  leave  the  court  to  supply  any  deficiency. 

Captain  Robertson : I will  be  satisfied  if  he  says  that  he  declines  to  answer  the 
question. 

Colonel  Bentinck : I have  given  the  only  answer  I have  to  give. 

Another  question  in  writing  was  here  put  in. 

President : The  court  want  to  get  all  the  information  they  can;  but  I do  not  thiuk 
this  bears  upon  the  charge  against  you. 

Captain  Robertson : I think  it  does  bear  on  the  origin  of  those  proceedings. 

President : No ; you  are  not  tried  for  sending  or  for  not  sending  a challenge. 

Captain  Robertson ; But  I am  desirous  to  have  the  whole  subject  considered. 

President : I will  take  the  sense  of  the  court  upon  it.  Let  the  court  be  cleared. 

The  court  was  then  cleared,  and  the  members  remained  in  consultation  for  a con- 
siderable period. 

On  resuming. 

The  President  said  : Captain  Robertson,  the  court  have  decided  that  the  question 
you  wish  to  put  is  inadmissible,  and  they  request  that  you  will  in  any  future  ques- 
tion confine  yourself  as  much  as  possible  to  the  two  first  charges. 

Captain  Robertson  : I wish  that  question  should  be  recorded. 

President : The  court  have  decided  that  the  question  is  not  admissible,  and  that 
it  should  not  appear  on  the  proceedings. 

Captain  Robertson : And  is  it  not  to  be  recorded  ? 

President : It  cannot  be  recorded. 

C.aptain  Robertson  handed  another  question  to  the  President,  but  it  was  not  re- 
ceived by  the  court,  and  accordingly  was  not  read. 

Cross-examination  resumed : Did  you  tell  me  that  Colonel  Dickson’s  refusal  to 
appear  before  a court  of  inquiry  was  in  my  favour,  that  he  (Colonel  Dickson)  was 
wrong,  and  that  j^u  would  tell  him  so  ? — I did  tell  the  prisoner  that  Colonel  Dick- 
son did  refuse  to  appear  before  a court  of  inquiry ; but  regarding  that  part  of  the 
question  was  in  my  favour,  I have  rather  a doubt  about  saying  so.  I have  no 
doubt  I might  have  said  so.  I perfectly  remember  telling  the  prisoner  that  Colonel 
Dickson  refused  to  appear  before  a court  of  inquiry. 

President ; Did  you  ever  tell  Captain  Robertson  that  you  thought  Colonel  Dickson 
was  in  the  wrong  ? 

Colonel  Bentinck : For  not  appearing  before  the  court  of  inquiry  ? 

President : In  any  form  ? 

Colonel  Bentinck : 1 certainly  think  that  Colonel  Dickson  was  wrong  in  not  ap- 
pearing before  a court  of  inquiry. 

President : Did  you  tell  him  so  ? 

Colonel  Bentinck  : I have  no  doubt  that  I did. 

President : Did  you  say  you  would  tell  him  so?  I did  tell  Colonel  Dickson  so  ; I 
have  no  doubt  I told  Captain  Robertson  ; I did  tell  Colonel  Dickson  that  I thought 
he  was  wrong  in  not  appearing  before  the  Court  of  Inquiry. 

Cross-examination  by  the  Prisoner  resumed  ; Did  you  lay  the  matter  before  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief? — I laid  it  before  the  General  command- 
ing the  district;  that  was  the  only  official  course  I took  before  I laid  it  before  the 
military  authorities  in  Ireland ; but  I suppose  it  was  laid  before  the  Commander-in- 
Chief. 
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President : Wliat  I want  to  know  is,  did  you  ever  lay  it  before  the  Commander- 

in-Chief  by  letter  or  personally  ?— No.  _ i.  xi,  i 

By  the  Prisoner : Did  you  receive  any  communication  to  the  enect  that  ms  .^yni 
Highness  could  do  nothing  without  further  information,  or  anything  to  the  like  effect? 


Did  I afterwards  tell  you  tliat  I had  sent  Mr.  Owen,  of  the  2nd  Cheshire  Militia, 
and  that  Colonel  Dickson  again  refused  to  see  him  ?— No. 

Did  I tell  you  about  the  end  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of  June,  1861,  that  Mr. 
Owen  wrote  to  Colonel  Dickson,  telling  him  that  he  would  be  posted?— No. 

Did  you,  in  or  about  May  or  June,  1861,  advise  me  to  get  a list  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Club,  and  of  the  Junior  United  Service  Club,  and  to  have  a printed  circular 
struck  off  and  sent  to  each  of  the  members  ?— I ^d. 

Did  I ask  you  what  you  were  to  put  into  the  circular,  and  did  you  reply  that  you 
could  not  tell  me,  but  to  make  it  short  and  to  the  point,  or  words  to  that  effect  ? — You 


never  asked  me ; I recommended  you. 

Did  i show  you  the  notice  which,  in  pursuance  of  your  advice,  I drew  up  to  be 
sent  to  the  Club  ? 

Colonel  Bentinck:  Was  sent,  or  to  be  sent? 

President:  To  be  sent.  Was  this  about  May,  1861  ? _ 

Captain  Robertson ; About  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June. 

Colonel  Bentinck : About  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June  you  showed 
me  a notice  that  you  had  sent  to  some  club — not  that  you  were  about  to  send,  but 
that  you  had  sent — which  I disapproved  of. 

Did  you  remark  that  it  was  not  half  strong  enough,  not  the  thing  at  all,  and  that 
it  would  not  do,  or  words  to  that  effect  ? I told  you  I thought  it  was  no  use ; it  was 
perfectly  useless. 

President : Did  you  say  anything  about  it  not  being  strong  enough? — I told  him 
I thought  it  was  no  use. 

President : Yes ; but  have  you  any  recollection  of  saying  that  it  was  not  half 
strong  enough? — I don’t  recollect  anything  at  all ; the  circidar  was  sent  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  club,  and  not  to  the  club ; I therefore  thought  it , was  perfectly  useless, 
and  that  the  members  of  the  club  would  take  no  notice  of  it. 

President : Your  answer  is  that  you  thought  it  was  no  use  because  it  was  sent  to 
the  secretary  of  the  club  ? — I told  him  it  was  no  use. 

President : But  you  don’t  recollect  saying  it  was  not  half  strong  enough  ? — I don’t 
recollect ; I said  it  was  useless  sending  it  to  the  secretary  of  the  club. 

President : The  question  is,  whether  you  remarked  to  Captain  Robertson  that  it 
was  not  half  strong  enough.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  saying  that  ? if  you  have, 
only  say  so  ? — I do  not  recollect  it. 

The  President  said  the  next  question  handed  in  had  been  already  answered,  and 
he  could  not  allow  the  time  of  the  public  service  to  be  thus  taken  up. 

Captain  Robertson:  I respectfully  submit  that  this  question  should  be  put. 

President:  I don’t  think  I am  justified  in  taking  up  the  time  of  the  Court. 

The  three  previous  questions  were  then  read  by  the  Judge  Advocate,  at  the  desire 
of  the  President. 

President : Captain  Robertson,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  before  a court-martial, 
when  an  officer  states  a reason  for  anything,  that  is  enough. 

Captain  Robertson  : If  the  Court  take  it  in  that  sense,  I am  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  withdraw  the  question. 


Cross-examination  resumed : Is  not  this  a copy  of  the  notice  I showed  you? It 

is  a copy ; I know  what  it  is  ; I never  objected  to  the  notice. 

Did  you  understand  from  me  that  the  notice  was  sent  to  the  secretary,  in  order  to 
be  laid  before  the  committee  of  the  club,  and  posted  in  the  public  room?— I did. 

The  J udge  Advocate  then  read  the  notice  as  follows 

‘ ‘ NOTICB. 


“ Lieatenant-Colonel  Dickson,  Into  Swiss  Legion,  having  grossly  insulted  me  at  the  Army 
and  Navy  Club,  in  October  last,  and  since  then  having  spread  reports  that  I had  not  taken 
sufficient  notice  of  it,  I consider  those  reports  detrimental  to  my  character  as  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman.  ^ I beg  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers  of  her  Majesty’s  service,  that  it  was 
entirely  a mistake  on  the  part  of  my  friend  who  acted  for  mo,  and  who  distinctly  understood 
that  Colonel  Dicicson  would  not  give  me  satisfaction  until  some  legal  transactions  hetwecn  us 
were  settled,  or  he  would  then  have  received  a challenge  from  me.  However,  sinee  then  I 
heard  of  the  reports  circulated  by  Colonel  Dickson,  and  I twice  sent  a frieud  of  mine  to 
demand  satisfaction  from  Colonel  Dickson  for  the  insult  he  offered  to  me.  Each  time  1 received 
a positive  refusal  from  him  to  have  anything  to  say  to  me.  Ho  has  since  been  asked  to 
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appear  Tjefore  a Court  of  Inquiry  against  me,  but  he  declined  to  do  so.  I can  only  add,  that 
I consider  Colonel  Dickson’s  conduct  throughout  has  not  been  that  of  a gentleman  in  any  sense 
of  the  word. 

“ (Signed),  A.  M.  Robertson,  4th  Dragoon  Guards. 

“The  Barracks,  Birmingh.am,  Jan.  14,  1861.” 

Cross-examination  resumed : Did  I never  show  you  the  letter  which  I wrote  to 
the  secretary  of  the  club,  accompanying  the  notice,  and  a copy  of  which  I now  hand 
you  ? — You  showed  me  this  note  at  the  same  time  that  you  informed  me  that  you 
sent  it  to  the  secretary  of  the  club. 

The  President  read  the  note  as  follows  : — 

“The  Barracks,  Birmingham,  June  14,  1861. 

“Sir, — I have  the  honour  to  request  you  will  have  the  enclosed  notice  laid  before  the 
Committee  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  and  then  have  it  posted  in  the  public  room. — I 
remain,  sir,  your  obedient  sesvant, 

“ Arthur  M.  Robertson,  Captain,  4th  Dragoon  Guards. 

“ The  Secretary,  Army  and  Navy  Club.” 

Captain  Eobertson  : Did  you  ever  complain  to  me  for  not  having  submitted  the 
matter  between  me  and  Colonel  Dickson  to  be  dealt  with  by  you  ? — I have  no  doubt 
I did,  but  I cannot  say  . when. 

This  closed  the  cross-examination  of  Colonel  Bentinck. 

President — Can  you  produce  a letter  which  you  wrote  on  the  21st  June,  1861,  to 
the  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  reporting  Captain  Robertson’s  conduct  ? — I can. 

(The  letter  was  produced  and  read  by  the  Judge  Advocate.) 

Did  Captain  Robertson  continue  at  his  duty  after  you  informed  the  General 
Commanding  the  Northern  District  that  you  declined  preferring  any  charges  against 
him  ? — He  did  ; he  performed  all  his  duties. 

What  was  the  reason  of  your  withdrawing  your  prohibition  against  Captain  Ro- 
bertson’s entering  the  mess-room  ? — Because  after  I had  forwarded  the  matter  to  the 
Genei-al  commanding  the  district,  I Considered  the  responsibility  was  in  a certain 
manner  taken  off  my  hands,  and  that  it  would  have  been  an  arbitrary  measure  on 
my  part  to  continue  the  prohibition. 

Colonel  Brownrigg:  I w’ish  to  ask  Colonel  Bentinck  can  he  verify  this  document 
as  a true  c°Py  of  a letter  written  by  his  order,  by  Major  Jones,  to  the  prisoner,  and 
this  as  a copy  of  the  reply  ? 

The  Court  declined  to  allow  the  question  to  be  put,  as  the  documents  were  not  in 
evidence. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Sheffield  Dickson  was  next  called.  He  said,  on  coming 
forward-r-My  name  has  been  used  in  an  unwarrantable  manner  in  the  first  charge, 
and  I protest  against  it.  I beg  to  state,  also,  that  I am  an  unwilling  witness. 

The  examination  of  the  witness  by  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General  was  then  pro- 
ceeded with. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  Captain  Robertson  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  on  or 
about  the  17th  October,  1860?  Yes. 

Be  pleased  to  state  to  the  Court  what  occurred  on  that  oecasion  ? — On  that  day  I 
■was  invited  to  dine  with  Captain  Durant  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  ; in  the  course 
of  the  evening  I saw  Captain  Robertson  in  the  hall ; I took  no  notice  of  him,  as  we 
had  not  been  on  speaking  terms  for  some  months ; I had  not  sat  down  to  dinner 
more  than  for  five  minutes  before  the  waiter  brought  me  a message  to  say  that  Cap- 
tain Robertson  requested  to  see  me  ; I told  the  waiter  to  give  him  my  compliments, 
and  say  that  any  communication  must  be  made  through  his  lawyers,  and  that  I 
refused  to  see  him  ; in  about  twenty-five  minutes  afterwards  the  waiter  came  in  with 
a similar  message,  to  which  I replied  in  a similar  way  ; about  twenty  minutes  after- 
wards I was  leaving  the  dining-room,  and  at  the  passage  door  I met  a -waiter,  who 
said  Captain  Robertson  wanted  to  see  me,  and  had  told  him  to  give  me  a note.  I 
took  the  note  from  the  waiter,  and  told  him  I could  not  see  or  spunk  with  Captain 
Robertson.  On  proceeding  across  the  hall  to  get  my  hat  and  coat  to  go  to  the  opera. 
Captain  Robertson  Waylaid  me,  and  asked  me  in  an  offensive  manner  when  some 
business  was  to  be  settled  ? I said,  “ 'J'his  is  no  place  to  speak  about  business,  and 
1 told  you  before  I would  have  nothing  to  say  to  it  except  through  the  lawyers he 
then  insisted  on  continuing  the  conversation,  and  1 said,  “ When  I’m  done  with  you 
legally.  I’ll  settle  with  you  personally — I’ll  horsewhip  you  for  your  impertinence  to 

me  personally,  and  for  your  cowardly  and  blackguard  conduct  to” certain  persons 

whom  I mimed  ; Captain  Durant  then  passed  by  where  1 was ; I called  to  him  and 
said,  “ Bear  witness  to  what  I say — this  is  Captain  Robertson,  4th  Dragoon  Guards, 
and  1 tell  him  again  that  I’ll  horsewhip  him  ; when  I settle  wdth  him  legally  I’ll 
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horsewhip  him,”  making  use  of  the  same  words  as  before  ; when  I said  this,  Captain 
Kobertson  said,  “ Two  can  play  at  that,”  or  words  to  that  effect;  I said,  “Very 
well.”  and  left  the  Club  ; the  following  day  Captain  Durant  came  to  me  about  two 
o’clock,  and  said  he  had  seen  Captain  Henry,  who  had  come  from  Captain  Kobertson 
to  request  that  I would  apologise  and  withdraw  my  threats  ; this  I distinctly  refused 
to  do;  all  the  regret  I expressed  was  that  such  a thing  should. have  occurred  while 
I was  Captain  Durant’s  guest ; Captain  Henry  came  to  me  again  and  said  that  my 
reply  was  not  satisfactory  ; I said  I had  none  other  to  give,  that  I was  ready  to  take 
the  consequences ; I remained  in  town  as  w'ell  as  Captain  Durant  for  several  days  to 
see  if  ulterior  proceedings  were  taken  by  Captain  Robertson;  no  ulterior  proceedings 
were  taken  ; about  six  months  afterwards  a Ml.  Owen  wrote  to  me,  requesting  an 
interview  ; I wrote  back  again,  saying  I had  not  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  that  1 wanted  to  know  what  he  wanted  the  interview  with  me  for  ; he  replied 
that  it  was  about  Captain  Robertson’s  affiiir ; I declined  to  see  him  respecting  the 
affair ; on  the  9th  May,  I was  riding  through  Rotten- row,  Hyde  Park,  London,  when 
Colonel  Bentinek  stopped  me,  and  made  a communication  respecting  Captain  Ro- 
bertson not  to  his  advantage  ; upon  that  I spoke  to  Colonel  Bentinek  about  ray  quar- 
rel with  Captain  Robertson  on  the  17th  October,  1860  ; about  the  end  of  June,  I 
received  a second  note  from  Mr.  Owen,  requesting  an  interview,  which  I refused  to 
grant ; he  then  wrote,  calling  upon  me  to  apologise  to  Captain  Robertson,  or  to 
name  a friend ; acting  by  the  advice  of  Captain  Durant,  I refused  both  times— in 
March  and  in  June— to  re-open  the  question,  or  to  see  Mr.  Owen  at  all ; in  June  I 
said  it  was  not  customary  after  eight  months  to  re-open  the  question  ; I beg  to  add 
that  there  is  no  legal  impediment,  and  never  was,  to  my  meeting  Captain  Robert- 
son ; the  statement  made  by  Captain  Robertson  “that  I was  sheltering  myself 
under  legal  impediments”  is  decidedly  false ; I was  asked  to  attend  a Court  of  in- 
quiry in  June,  1861,  which  I refused  to  do;  the  question  of  my  meeting  Captain 
Kobertson  was  never  mooted  in  October,  1860,  though  I remained  in  town  several 
days. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Prisoner  : Did  Mr.  Owen  the  first  time  he  went  to  you 
send  you  a copy  of  a letter  of  the  23rd  May,  1861,  which  was  from  Captain  Henry 
to  Mr.  Owen  ? — No  ; I think  it  was  on  the  second  time. 

Did  you  tell  Captain  Durant  in  March,  1861 , that  Mr.  Owen  had  called  on  you  in 
my  behalf? — I mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Captain  Durant;  it  was  by  his  advice 
I was  acting  all  through. 

Were  you  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  between  you  and  me  on  the  17th  October, 
1861,  a trustee  of  my  marriage  settlement? — I was. 

The  President : When  you  said  that  Captain  Robertson  waylaid  you  offensively 
at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  in  what  did  you  mean  his  offensive  manner  to  consist? 
Was  it  in  his  language  or  in  his  demeanour  ?— In  demeanour ; it  was  not  a polite  way 
of  asking  the  question  which  he  put  to  me. 

You  stated  in  your  evidence  that  you  told  Captain  Robertson,  that  when  you  were 
done  with  him  legally  you  would  settle  with  him  personally,  and  you  afterwards 
stated  that  there  was  no  legal  impediment  to  your  meeting  him  ; how  do  you  recon- 
cile those  apparently  contradictory  statements  ?— In  the  first  place,  I do  not  admit 
that  there  is  any  contradiction  between  the  statements.  In  the  first  instance,  I 
meant  that  when  he  had  signed  a release  of  his  property,  of  which  I am  trustee,  that 
I would  then  wash  my  hands  of  him  and  horsewhip  him.  I did  not  consider  that  a 
legal  impediment  at  all. 


H meant  that  you  would  not  take  any  steps  till  the  legal  matters  were  settled? 
— I es  ; aim  then  I said  I would  horsewhip  him. 

Then  it  was  a legal  impediment  ? There  was  no  legal  impediment ; it  may  be  in- 
ferred so,  but  It  18  not  the  case. 

'1  hen,  why  did  you  make  use  of  the  expression  ? Give  any  answer  you  like  to  the 
question  .—I  do  not  sec  that  there  is  any  contradiction  ; my  second  allusion  to  tlie 
legal  impediment  was,  that  1 was  not  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.  When  a man 
13  another  man  s trustee,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  not  to  full  out  with  him. 


FOURTH  DAY — Wednesday,  Feuruauy  12xn. 

Colonel  Bentinek  was  called  and  examined  in  reference  to  documents  on  his 
ormer  oath.  He  produced  the  six  inclosures  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  Assistant 
Adjutant- General.  Three  of  the  documents  were  m.arked  A,  B,  and  C-  two  of 
e etters  were  from  Captain  burant,  and  one  from  Major  Jones,  4th  Dragoon 
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Guards,  dated  15th  May.  He  said:  I wish  to  make  an  observation  relative  to  the 
question  whether  Captain  Robertson  did  not  inform  me  that  Mr.  Owen  had  written 
to  Colonel  Dickson  in  March,  demanding  an  explanation.  Allow  me  to  refer  back 
to  the  question.  My  answer  was  “No,”  and  I find  by  a communication  which  I 
received  from  Captain  Robertson,  that  1 was  in  error  when  I stated  “ No.”  The 
question  put  by  Captain  Robertson  was:  “Did  I afterwards  tell  you  that  I sent 
Mr.  Owen,  of  the  2nd  Cheshire  Militia,  to  Colonel  Dickson,  and  that  Colonel  Dickson 
refused  to  see  him  ?” 

The  President:  Captain  Robertson,  have  you  any  objection  to  have  the  answer 
altered  and  the  letter  put  in  ? 

Captain  Robertson:  None,  sir. 

Colonel  Bentinck : I beg  leave  to  say  that  I made  a wrong  statement,  which  I 
wish  to  correct.  I beg  leave  to  state  that  Captain  Robertson  did  inform  me  by  the 
accompanying  letter  received  from  him,  marked  “private”: — 

“ Birmingham  Barracks,  Sunday  Morning. 

“My  Dear  Colonel:  I have  just  received  the  following  communication  from  Mr. 
Owen,  which  I copy  word  for  word  from  his  note:  ‘ I have  seen  Colonel  Dickson  to-day  (May 
25).  I sent  my  card  up  and  he  refused  to  see  me.  I then  wrote  a few  lines,  and  said  I 
thought  it  would  be  better  if  he  did  for  us  both,  but  he  still  refused.  I then  sent  a letter 
from  here,  stating  that  if  he  would  not  see  me,  I requested  him  either  to  withdraw  the 
language  he  used  or  refer  mo  to  a friend ; and  that  if  he  did  not  reply  to  this  I was  em- 
powered by  Captain  Robertson  to  say  that  he  would  make  the  affair  public  in  his  own 
defence.  I have  just  received  the  following  reply — that  “ there  was  no  other  answer.’  ” 

President : What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

Colonel  Bentinck:  There  is  no  date  except  “Sunday  morning.”  (Witness 
hands  in  a note  from  Captain  Robertson,  enclosing  four  notes — namely,  two  from 
Mr.  Owen,  dated  March  26th  and  21st  May,  and  two  from  Colonel  Dickson,  both 
dated  27th  March.) 

President : Captain  Robertson,  have  you  any  question  to  put  to  Colonel  Bentinck 
in  consequence  of  the  statement  he  has  made  ? 

Captain  Robertson  : No,  sir,  no  question  ; but  may  I ask  the  Court  to  allow  the 
four  notes  to  be  read. 

The  four  enclosures  were  then  read  as  follow':  — 

(No.  1.) 

Wednesday,  11,  St.  James’s-place. 

“ Mr.  Owen  presents  his  compliments  to  Colonel  Dickson,  and  begs  the  favor  of  an  inter- 
view. If  Colonel  D.  will  let  him  IfDOW  at  what  hour,  and  where  he  can  see  him,  he  will 
oblige. 

“ March  26,  1861.” 

(No.  2.) 

“ Colonel  Dickson  begs  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Owen’s  note,  and  not  having  the 
advantage  of  knowing  him.  Colonel  D.  will  be  obliged  by  being  informed  for  what  reason  or 
purpose  an  interview'  is  requested. 

“ March  27,  1861.” 

(No.  4.) 

“ Colonel  Dickson  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Owen,  in  answer  to  his  note,  begs  to 
decline  having  any  interview  whatever  relative  to  Captain  Robertson,  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  or 
to  his  affairs. 

“ March  27,  1861.” 

(No.  5.) 

“My  dear  Robertson:  You  asked  me  to  let  you  have  the  substance  of  my  correspon- 
dence with  Colonel  Dickson  on  the  occasion  of  my  acting  as  your  friend.  The  following  are, 
as  nearly  as  I c:in  recollect,  copies  of  my  letters  to  him,  the  answers  to  which  I enclose  you. 

“ Yours  faithfully, 

“May  21,  1861.  Fred.  OwESf.” 

President:  We  have  got  the  first  letter  from  Mr.  Owen  and  Colonel  Dickson’s 
reply ; but  we  have  not  got  Mr.  Ow'en’s  reply,  although  we  have  Colonel  Dickson’s 
answer  to  it.  I should  like  to  see  No.  3.  No.  5 is  dated  nearly  three  months 
afterwards,  aud  therefore  there  is  a letter  missing.  In  whose  custody  were  these 
letters  ? 

Colonel  Bentinck  : In  mine,  sir. 

President : Did  not  Captain  Robertson  send  you  the  complete  correspondence  ? 

Colonel  Bentinck  : These  are  all  he  sent  to  me. 

Captain  Robertson : 1 kept  back  no  letters  forwarded  to  me ; I sent  all  the  letters 
I received. 
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A letter  from  Major  Jones  to  Captain  Robertson,  dated  2d  July,  and  one  from 
Captain  Robertson,  dated  1 4th  July,  were  handed  in,  and  the  following  letter  from 

Mai or  Jones  was  read  : — , , . 

''  “ Birmingham,  14th  July,  1861. 

“Sir:  With  reference  to  the  latter  paragraph  of  your  letter  of  20th  May,  1861,  on  the 
subject  of  the  gross  insult  that  was  passed  upon  you  by  Colonel  Dickson  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club  in  October,  1860,  in  which  you  stated — ‘ I am  now,  however,  determined  to  have  an  ample 
apology,  or  obtain  satisfaction  in  full’— I am  desired  by  Colonel  Bentinck  to  request  that  yon  will 
inform  me  whether  you  have  received  an  ample  apology  or  obtained  satisfaction  in  full  from 
Colonel  Dickson,  agreeable  to  your  determination,  as  expressed  in  your  letter  above. quoted,  as 
yon  have  now  had  ample  time  to  enable  you  to  vindicate  your  honor  as  an  ofiScer  and  a gentleman, 
and  to  remove  from  the  officers  of  the  regiment  the  stigma  of  having  amongst  them  one  who 
has  allowed  himself  to  be  publicly  and  grossly  insulted,  and  who,  at  the  end  of  eight  months, 
has  not  obtained  an  apology  or  satisfaction  of  any  sort,  notwithstanding  his  having  stated,  in 
writing,  his  determination  to  do  so. — I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Thomas  Jones,  Major  4th  Dragoon  Guards. 

“Captain  A.  M.  Robertson,  4th  Dragoon  Guards.” 

Captain  Robertson,  in  reply,  wrote  to  say,  “As  the  details  mentioned  in  your 
letter  have  been  already  before  the  General  Commanding  the  district,  and  also,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  before  higher  military  authority,  I therefore  decline  to  hold 
any  further  communication  on  the  subject  with  any  one,  either  now  or  at  any  future 


time.” 

Captain  Robertson:  I find,  sir,  I have  the  original  letter  of  Major  Jones,  which 
I beg  to  hand  in. 

President : You  eannot  hand  in  anything  now. 

Captain  Robertson : The  dates  do  not  correspond ; the  date  is  the  4th  of  July. 

Colonel  Dickson  was  then  recalled  and  examined  on  his  former  oath. 

President : The  Court  understood  you.  Colonel  Dickson,  to  say  that  you  had 
some  letters  which  you  wished  to  produce? 

Colonel  Dickson ; Yes ; I produce  a letter  which  I received  from  Mr.  Owen, 
dated  May  25th,  1861,  and  its  enclosures  : I also  produce  the  letters  which  I received 
in  March,  and  which  the  prisoner  called  for. 

The  letters  were  the  same  as  those  put  in  by  Colonel  Bentinck,  but  included  the 
letter  which  ought  to  have  been  marked  No.  3 in  that  correspondence.  The  enclo- 
sures consisted  of  a copy  of  a note  from  Captain  Henry,  dated  23rd  March,  1861  ; 
from  Mr.  Owen,  dated  March  26th,  1861 ; and  also  one  from  Mr.  Owen,  dated  27th 
March,  1861.  One  of  Mr.  Owen’s  notes  ran  to  this  effect : “Colonel  Dickson  having 
again  refused  Mr.  Owen  an  interview  relative  to  Captain  Robertson’s  affairs,  he  has 
no  other  alternative  than  to  invite  and  ask  Colonel  Dickson  to  withdraw  the  lan- 
guage he  used  on  the  17th  October  last,  or  in  the  event  of  not  doing  this,  to  name  a 
friend  to  settle  it  in  another  way ; and  if  this  is  not  done.  Captain  Robertson  will 
make  the  matter  public  in  order  to  vindicate  his  own  character.” 

The  following  letter  from  Captain  Henry  was  next  read: — 


“Birmingham,  March  23rd,  1861. 

“ I beg  to  state  that  I most  distinctly  understood  Captain  Durant  to  say,  with  regard  to 
the  affair  which  occurred  between  Colonel  Dickson  and  Captain  Robertson  at  the  Army  and 
Navy  Club,  on  the  17th  October  last,  that  Colonel  Dickson  would  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  Captain  Robertson  in  any  way  whatever  until  he  should  have  settled  some  legal  trans- 
actions then  pending  between  them.  In  consequence  I considered  it  quite  useless  tb  send  a 
challenge,  until  such  times  as  they  could  meet  without  suth  legal  impediment.  Had  such 
not  been  my  firm  conviction,  I am  bound  to  say  Captain  Robertson  would  at  once  have  pro- 
ceeded to  take  immediate  steps  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  insult  offered  to  him  on  that 
occasion,  and  regret  that  any  misapprehension  on  my  part  should  have  prevented  him  doingso. 

A 1 *u  c n • • , “(Signed)  R.  J.  Henry.” 

And  also  the  following  m reply  to  Colonel  Dickson’s  note:  — “ Mr.  Owen  begs  to 
state  that  the  interview  requested  is  on  behalf  of  his  friend  Captain  Robertson,  4lh 
Dragoon  Guards.” 


Cross-examined  by  the  Prisoner : Did  you  believe  that  his  object  was  to  demand 
satisfaction  from  you  on  my  behalf  ?_I  did  not  then,  and  I considered  Mr.  Owen  the 
Captain  Robertson  ought  to  have  sent  to  me,  for  private  reasons. 

What  then  did  you  believe  that  he  wanted  to  see  you  about  in  relation  to  me  ? 
Ine  President  objected  to  the  question  being  put,  and  it  was  witlulr.iwn 

Did  you  send  any  reply  to  Mr.  Owen’s  letter  of  the  25tli  of  May,  1861  ?— No  ■ T 
don’t  think  I did  to  that  one  ? a',  r I’to , i. 

Captain  Durant  was  then  called,  but  did  not  appear. 
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Colonel  Brownrigg  said  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  call  on  Captain  Durant, 
and  therefore  he  would  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  Court.  The  next  witness  he 
should  call  would  be  Captain  Henry. 

Captain  Henry,  late  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  sworn.  The  first  and  second  charges 
were  read  over  for  him. 

By  the  Prosecutor : Did  Captain  Robertson,  on  the  I8th  October,  1860,  consult 
you  in  reference  to  what  had  taken  place  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  on  the  pre- 
vious day  ? — Yes. 

Be  pleased  to  state  to  the  Court  what  occurred  on  that  occasion. 

Captain  Robertson  told  me  that  he  wished  to  consult  me  in  reference  to  an  occur- 
rence which  took  place  on  the  previous  evening.  He  stated  that  Colonel  Dickson, 
in  the  hall  of  the  Club,  had  insulted  him.  I asked  him  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  having  heard  his  representation,  which  was  that  the  insult  occurred  in 
consequence  of  some  firmily  matters,  I declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it  without 
consulting  some  other  friend.  A short  time  afterwards  Colonel  Clarke,  late  of  the 
14th  Light  Dragoons,  came  into  the  Club.  Captain  Robertson  and  I consulted  him  ; 
and  we  all  agreed  that  the  best  course,  under  the  circumstances,  would  be  to  endea- 
vour to  obtain  an  apology  through  Captain  Durant,  whose  guest  he  was  on  that 
occasion,  and  whom  I considered  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his  guest.  In  con- 
sequence, I wrote  a letter  to  Captain  Durant,  requesting  an  interview  with  him, 
stating  the  subject,  and  in  consequence  I called  at  his  house  at  two  clock.  We  had 
some  conversation  on  the  subject,  and  I begged  that  he  would  either  obtain  a with- 
drawal of  the  language  which  Colonel  Dickson  had  used,  or  an  apology,  which  he 
consented  to  ask.  I engaged  to  meet  him  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  at  four  o’clock, 
at  which  time  he  brought  me  a letter  from  Colonel  Dickson,  which  I refused  to 
accept  as  an  apology  ; he  then  consented,  at  my  request,  to  go  back  to  Colonel 
Dickson  again,  and  endeavour  to  obt.ain  a satisfactory  apology,  and  to  meet  me 
at  seven  o’clock,  at  which  time  lie  came.  I was  at  dinner  with  a friend.  He  told 
me  that  Colonel  Dickson  refused  to  write  any  other  letter  ; that  the  Colonel  expressed 
his  regret  that  such  an  occurrence  should  have  taken  place  at  the  club,  but  that  he 
■would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Captain  Robertson  in  any  way  until  he  settled  with 
him  legally,  and  that  any  other  matter  might  be  settled  afterwards,  or  words  to  that 
effect.  Captain  Durant  then  said,  “ I can  do  no  more  in  the  matter  and  I said, 
“ No  more  can  I.”  He  then  left  me.  Some  time  during  the  evening  I saw  Captain 
Robertson,  and  told  him  the  conversation  I had  with  Captain  Durant.  I think  Colo- 
nel Clarke  was  also  present  at  the  time  I spoke  to  Captain  Robertson. 

Colonel  Brownrigg : There  is  a document  bearing  Captain  Henry’s  signature 
which  I should  like  him  to  look  at,  and  say  whether  that  is  his  handwriting. 

The  letter  was  handed  to  the  witness,  who  said  the  signature  was  his.  The  letter 
was  written  in  January  last,  and  addressed  to  Colonel  Bentinck. 

Captain  Robertson  objected  to  the  reception  of  the  letter  in  evidence,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a private  letter  from  the  witness  to  Colonel  Bentinck;  it  was  ■H'ritten 
this  year,  and  he  would  have  objected  to  it  before  only  that  he  heard  the  date  given 
as  1861. 

Captain  Henry  stated  that  the  letter  was  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year. 

President : You  object  to  have  that  received  in  evidence  ? 

Captain  Robertson  : Yes,  sir. 

The  court  was  then  cleared,  and  on  its  being  re-opened. 

The  President  said;  The  Court  have  decided  on  not  receiving  this  letter  as  evi- 
dence  ; and  they  have  decided  it  on  the  grounds  that  the  writer.  Captain  Henry,  is 
here  before  the  Court  to  state  himself  any  matters  referred  to  in  the  letter.  The 
prosecutor  is  at  liberty  to  put  any  questions  relative  to  the  matter  that  he  may 
think  proper. 

By  the  Proseoutor  : Did  you  suggest  any  course  of  proceeding  to  the  prisoner  in 
the  event  of  Colonel  Dickson  refusing  to  apologise? — I had  written  to  Captain 
Durant,  and  upon  not  obtaining  an  apology  by  that  means,  I told  him  that  Colonel 
Dickson  should  be  called  out. 

What  did  Captain  Robertson  then  say? — He  spoke  in  a disparaging  manner  of 
Colonel  Dickson,  and  said  he  would  not  meet  him  except  he  would  “ stake,”  or 
“ lodge,”  the  price  of  bis  commission,  or  some  word  to  that  efiect. 

President : Which  is  it,  because  there  is  some  little  difierence  ? — I cannot  state 
exactly  the  word. 

Did  you  take  such  a message  to  Colonel  Dickson  or  the  gentleman  acting  for  him  ? 
I did  not ; that  was  after  I had  already  written  to  Captain  Durant  on  the  subject. 
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Bv  the  Prisoner : Was  tliis  alleged  conrersation  between  you  and  me,  as  to  tho 
lodging  the  price  of  my  commission,  before  or  after  the  interview  between  Colonel 

Clarke  and  you  and  me  ?— After.  ^ , x,  « ^ i ^ 

How  soon  after  ; give  the  date  if  possible? — On  that  day — on  the  first  day  on 
which  Captain  Jioberston  communicated  with  me,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  ; 
it  was  between  the  hour  I wrote  to  Captain  Durant,  and  the  time  I bad  the  inter- 
view with  Captain  Durant,  on  the  day  on  which  Captain  Robertson  spoke  to  me. 

Was  there  an  interview  between  you.  Colonel  Clarke  and  me,  some  few  days 
after  the  18th  of  October  ?— There  may  have  been,  but  I cannot  say  distinctly. 

Did  I tell  you,  in  the  presence  of  Colonel  Clarke,  that  a challenge  ought  to  be 
sent  to  Colonel  Dickson  on  my  behalf,  or  words  to  that  effect  ?— I have  no  recollec, 
tion  of  such  a fact,  nor  would  I have  considered  it  of  any  use  to  send  a challenge 
several  days  afterwards.  , , 

Did  I tell  you  in  the  course  of  a conversation  between  you  and  Colonel  Clarke 
and  me,  in  the  same  month  of  October,  1860,  that  Dickson  was  a slippery  fellow,  and 
would  get  out  of  it  by  saying  that  he  had  not  been  sent  a challenge  by  me,^  or 
words  to  that  effect  ? — I do  not  remember  the  details  of  any  conversation  between 
Colonel  Clarke,  Captain  Robertson,  and  myself,  after  the  J8th  October,  1860,  rela- 
tive to  that  subject. 

Did  Mr.  Owen  subsequently,  on  or  about  the  23rd  of  March,  1861,  state  to  you 
at  Birmingham,  that  he  was  going  to  London,  as  my  friend,  to  demand  satisfaction 
from  Colonel  Dickson? — Yes. 

Did  he  then  ask  you  for  information  as  to  what  had  occurred  between  you  and 
Captain  Durant  relative  to  my  affair? — Yes. 

Did  you  thereupon  give  him  this  letter  ? — Yes. 

[The  letter  was  read.  It  was  the  statement  of  Captain  Henry,  of  23rd  March, 
1861,  as  printed  above.] 

President:  Were  the  words  “distinctly  rmderstood”  underlined  at  the  time  the 
statement  was  written  ?— They  were. 

Is  the  letter  which  has  just  been  read  all  in  your  handwriting  ? — Yes. 

Colonel  Brownrigg : Can  you  reconcile  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the 
document  just  put  in  and  your  statement  of  Captain  Robertson  declining  to  meet 
Colonel  Dickson  unless  he  lodged  the  price  of  his  commission  ? — I wrote  that  letter 
in  the  very  strongest  terms,  hoping  that  by  means  of  that  and  other  means,  which 
he  declared  himself  about  to  take,  to  afford  him  the  best  opportunity  of  settling 
this  unpleasant  affair. 

This  closed  the  evidence  on  the  first  and  second  charges. 

The  Court  then  proceeded  to  take  evidence  on  the  third  charge, which  was  as  fol- 
lows : — ‘ ‘ For  having  behaved  in  a scandalous  manner,  unbecoming  the  character  of 
an  officer  and  a gentleman,  in  having  stated  in  a letter,  addressed  to  Major-General 
Forster,  Military  Secretary,  and  dated  4th  October,  1861,  that  he  had  submitted  his 
application  to  retire  from  the  army  by  the  sale  of  his  commission  entirely  through 
intimidation,  he  well  knowing  the  said  statement  to  be  false.” 

Colonel  Brownrigg,  C.B.,  having  been  sworn,  deposed  as  follows  : I am  Deputy 
Adjutant  General  of  the  Forces  serving  in  Ireland.  I lay  before  the  Court  a letter 
by  the  prisoner,  dated  4th  October,  1861,  and  addressed  to  Major  Forster,  Military 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  at  the  Horse  Guards. 

The  letter  was  put  in  and  read  as  follows  : — 

“Army  and  Navy  Club,  St.  James’s-square, 

^ _ 4th  October,  1861. 

“ Sir — Reverting  to  my  application  for  permission  to  retire  from  the  service,  I have  the 
honour  to  ask  you  to  submit  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  General  Commanding-in-Chief  this 
jny  application  for  a withdrawal  of  the  same,  in  consequence  of  the  former  having  been  sent 
in  entirely  from  intimidation,  and  that  a Court  of  Inquiry  may  be  granted  to  me  relative  to  the 
affair  with  Colonel  Dickson,  which  Colonel  Bentinck  is  for  ever  persecuting  me  with.— I have 
the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

“A.  M.  Robertson,  Captain  4 th  Dragoon  Guards. 
Major-General  Forster,  Military  Secretary.” 

Examination  resumed  : On  or  about  the  30th  September  last  Colonel  Bentinck, 
commanding  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  called  upon  me  at  my  office  in  Dublin,  and 
^ correspondence  respecting  the  prisoner,  which  is  now  in  possession 
ot  the  court ; I refer  to  the  letter  of  the  Assistant  Adjutant-General  for  Manchester, 
ami  the  six  enclosures,  together  with  an  accompanying  letter  from  Colonel  Bentinck, 
which  I also  hand  in.  [The  letter  of  Colonel  Bentinck,  narrating  the  circumstances 
01  the  case,  was  hero  put  in  and  read.]  I submitted  the  documents  alluded  to  to  the 
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General  Commanding  the  Forces  in  Ireland  for  his  decision ; tne  result  was,  that  I 
telegraphed  to  Newbridge,  to  Captain  Robertson,  to  attend  at  my  office  on  tlie  fol- 
lowing day  ; he  did  attend,  and  I told  him  I was  instructed  by  Sir  George  Brown  to 
inform  him  that  after  a careful  perusal  and  consideration  of  the  documents  I have 
already  adverted  to,  he  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  if  the  allegation 
against  the  prisoner  contained  in  that  correspondence  was  true,  he  was  unfit  to  liold 
a commission  in  her  Majesty’s  service;  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  false, 
so  long  a time  had  elapsed  since  the  occurrences  to  which  they  adverted,  and  tlie 
prisoner  having  failed  to  satisfy  his  commanding  officer  in  respect  to  those  allega- 
tions, he  could  not  see  that  the  prisoner  had  any  other  way  of  vindicating  his  cha- 
racter than  by  an  appeal  to  a general  court-martial,  and  that  he  must,  therefore, 
either  take  his  choice  of  one  or  other  alternative — that  is  to  say,  he  must  either  ap- 
ply for  permission  to  retire  from  the  service  by  the  sale  of  his  commission,  or  submit 
to  be  placed  under  arrest,  with  the  view  of  having  the  matter  investigated  by  a 
court-martial.  The  prisoner  stated  that  the  time  was  short,  and  that  an  appeal  to  a 
court-martial  was  useless,  for  neither  Coionel  Dickson  nor  Captain  Durant  would 
attend.  I told  him  that  I was  aware  they  had  declined  to  attend  the  court  of  in- 
quiry, but  that  their  attendance  at  a court-martiai  would  be  compulsory,  and  that, 
with  regard  to  further  delay.  Sir  George  Brown  was  of  opinion  that  there  had  been 
a great  deal  too  much  delay  already,  and  that  such  delay  appeared  neither  reason- 
able nor  admissible.  In  consequence  of  two  of  his  letters  then  before  me,  in  one  of 
which,  dated  20th  May,  1861,  in  reference  to  an  insult  that  had  been  offered  to  him 
by  Colonel  Dickson  in  the  October  previous,  and  addressed  to  Major  Jones,  4th 
Dragoon  Guards,  he  stated  his  determination  either  to  have  an  ample  apology  or  to 
obtain  satisfaction  in  full ; and  in  another  letter,  which  had  also  been  submitted  to 
Sir  George  Brown,  dated  the  4th  of  July,  1861,  also  to  Major  Jones,  of  the  4th  Dra- 
goon Guards,  in  reference  to  the  same  occurrenee  between  himself  and  Colonel 
Dickson,  in  which  he  declined'having  any  further  communication  with  anyone  on 
that  subject,  either  now  or  at  any  future  period,  the  prisoner  requested  to  have  a 
short  time  to  retire  to  deliberate,  and  requested  Colonel  Bentinck  to  accompany  him 
to  another  room  for  that  purpose  ; he  did  so,  and  returned  in  about  ten  minutes,  and 
informed  me  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  apply  to  retire  from  the  service  by 
the  sale  of  his  commission.  I said  to  the  prisoner,  “ Am  I to  understand.  Captain 
Robertson,  that  this  is  an  unbiased  decision  that  you  have  come  to,  and  without  any 
pressure  ; because  you  must  be  aware  that  the  General  Commanding-in-Chief  can 
have  no  feeling  in  this  matter  one  way  or  the  other,  and  that  it  is  for  you,  and  you 
only,  to  decide  upon  the  course  which  you  will  pursue?”  The  prisoner  signified  to 
me  that  he  quite  understood  that.  I then  told  him  that  in  applying  to  retire  from 
the  service  he  had  better  state  in  his  letter  that  he  would  have  no  objection  to  wait 
for  the  price  of  the  coruetcy,  without  interest  on  the  money,  should  no  cornet  be  im- 
mediately appointed,  as  such  a declaration  was  always  called  for,  and  it  would  save 
two  letters.  He  asked  me  to  write  the  letter  for  him,  which  I declined  doing,  but 
I showed  him  into  a room  where  he  would  find  writing  materials.  He  returned 
shortly,  handing  me  a letter  addressed  to  the  Military  Secretary,  applying  for  leave 
to  retire  from  the  service  by  the  sale  of  his  commission.  The  prisoner  then  addressed 
himself  to  Colonel  Bentinck,  and  requested  that,  on  his  retirement  from  the  army, 
he  would  recommend  him  for  the  adjutancy  of  a yeomanry  corps.  In  consequence 
of  circumstances  which  had  come  to  my  knowledge,  I was  pai'ticularly  cautious  in 
what  I said  to  Captain  Robertson,  who  shortly  afterwards  received  leave  of  absence, 
pending  his  retirement  from  the  service.  I wish  to  add,  that  on  the  occasion  of 
Colonel  Bentinck  placing  in  my  hands  the  enclosures  in  the  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Northern  District’s  letter,  he  suggested 

Captain  Robertson  objected  to  this  evidence,  as  it  referred  to  transactions  to  which 
he  was  no  party,  but  stated  that  if  the  Court  wished  to  have  the  information  he 
would  withdraw  his  objection. 

The  President  ruled  in  favour  of  the  objection. 

Colonel  Brownrigg : I state  further  that  there  was  nothing  whatever  in  my  ^words 
or  manner  which  could  possibly  have  intimidated  the  prisoner,  and  that  I repeatedly 
pointed  out  to  him'that  his  decision  must  be  the  result  of  his  own  unfettered  judg- 
ment.j|i;;It  being  now  4 o’clock  the  Court  adjourned. 

FIFTH  DAY— Thuksday,  Feb.  13. 

The  Court  assembled  at  half-past  11  o’clock. 

The  President  said : Captain  Robertson,  before  you  proceed  with  the  cross-ex- 
amination of  Colonel  Brownrigg,  the  Court  wish  to  ask  him  a few  questions.  You 
have  uo  objection  to  that  ? 
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Captain  Robertson  : Any  course  that  the  Court  tliink  best  will  satisfy  me. 

Colonel  Brownrigg,  C.B.,  was  then  examined  as  follows  by  the  President  : In 
part  of  the  evidence  you  gave  yesterday  you  stated  that  you  said  to  the  prisoner, 
“Am  I to  understand,  Captain  Robertson,  that  this  is  an  unbiassed  decision  that 
you  have  come  to  it  without  any  pressure,  because  you  must  be  aware  that  the 
General  Commanding-in- Chief  can  have  no  feeling  in  this  matter  one  way  or  the 
other  ?”  What  did  you  mean  when  you  stated  that  the  General  Coram anding-in- 
Chief  could  have  no  feeling  on  the  subject  one  way  or  the  other  ?-— I simply  meant 
that  I had  no  authority  from  the  General  Commanding  to  do  more  than  merely  place 
the  alternative  before  tlie  prisoner,  either  to  retire  from  the  service  by  the  sale  of 
his  commission,  or  to  submit  to  a general  court-martial.  I think  I said  the  General 
Commanding  the  Forces.  President:  No,  you  said  the  General  Commanding-in- 
Chief.  Colonel  Brownrigg  : That  is  an  error.  I meant  the  General  Commanding 
in  Ireland.  I meant  that  he  wished  to  put  no  pressure  on  Captain  Robertson  in  any 
way ; that  what  he  authorised  me  to  communicate  was  not  in  the  way  of  a threat, 
but  to  present  the  alternative.  President : What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that 
“ the  General  Commanding  in  Ireland  can  have  no  feeling  one  way  or  the  other  ?” — 
I meant  that  he  had  no  bias ; I did  not  mean  that  he  had  no  interest  in  the  matter, 
but  that  he  had  no  personal  bias. 

The  Judge  Advocate  read  the  statement  of  Colonel  Brownrigg  as  given  in  evidence. 
Colonel  Brownrigg  : I did  not  mean  the  Commander-in-Chief,  I meant  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces  in  Ireland ; by  my  expression  that  ho  had  no  feeling,  I meant 
that  lie  had  no  bias.  Although  I said  he  had  no  feeling  in  the  matter,  I did  not 
mean  that  he  had  no  interest.  President : You  stated  that  you  telegraphed  for  Cap- 
tain Robertson,  and  tliat  he  was  accompanied  by  Colonel  Bentinck.  Did  you  send  for 
Colonel  Bentinck  to  attend  with  Captain  Robertson  ? — Yes.  President : You  said  iu 
your  evidence  that  you  told  him  he  might  either  apply  for  permission  to  retire  from 
the  service,  by  the  sale  of  his  commission,  or  submit  to  be  placed  at  once  under  arrest 
for  tlie  purpose  of  being  tried  by  a court-martial.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the 
difference  of  using  pressure,  and  telling  an  officer  that  he  must  either  sell  his  com- 
mission or  be  tried  by  a court-martial? — I consider  that  the  giving  to  an  officer  the 
alternative  of  retiring  from  the  service  by  the  sale  of  his  commission,  or  of  sub- 
mitting to  a general  court-martial  as  the  only  means  left  for  vindicating  his  charac- 
ter, is  offering  him  a very  fair  alternative ; it  is  certainly  not  putting  any  pressure 
on  him.  President : Then  what  other  pressure  than  that  of  telling  Captain  Robert- 
son that  he  would  be  tried  by  a court-martial  could  you  have  held  out  ? — As  Cap- 
tain Robertson  retired  with  Colonel  Bentinck,  and  as  I had  reason  to  believe  that  no 
other  person  was  present  at  the  interview  between  them.  President : You  had  no 
means  of  knowing  who  was  present  when  you  were  not  present  yourself.  Captain 
Robertson  : I think  as  he  had  no  means  of  knowing  who  was  present  it  would  be  as 
well  to  say  nothing  about  it.  Colonel  Brownrigg  : As  Captain  Robertson  retired 
from  my  room  with  Colonel  Bentinck,  and  with  no  other  person,  and  as  they  returned 
in  the  same  manner,  I was  anxious  to  obtain  the  prisoner’s  admission  that  his  appli- 
cation to  retire  from  the  service  was  not  in  consequence  of  any  influence  or  pressure 
exercised  by  Colonel  Bentinck  on  the  occasion.  The  Judge- Advocate  read  the  fol- 
lowing question,  which  had  been  previously  put  by  the  President,  “ What  other 
pressure  than  that  of  telling  Captain  Robertson  he  would  be  tried  by  a general 
court-martial  could  you  have  held  out? — Colonel  Brownrigg  : I don’t  acknowledge 
that  as  a pressure,  I should  like  that  answer  to  stand  as  it  is.  President : I don’t 
think  that  is  quite  au  answer  to  the  question.  Colonel  Brownrigg,  having  been 
handed  the  question  in  writing,  said,  I don’t  acknowledge  that  my  giving  Captain 
Robertson  the  alternative  of  retiring  from  the  service  by  the  sale  of  his  commission, 
or  of  being  tried  by  a court-martial  to  vindicate  his  honour,  Avas  putting  any  pressure 
upon  him.  Change  the  word  “ acknowledge”  to  “ consider,”  which  will  be  a better 
word.  President:  Did  you  require  Captain  Robertson  to  give  you  an  answer  on 
the  day  of  the  interview  which  you  have  alluded  to  ? — An  answer  as  to  what  ? — As 
to  which  alternative  he  Avould  adopt  ? — Yes,  for  the  reasons  I have  stated  already  ; 
namely,  his  admissions  founded  on  a statement  made  in  his  letters  which  are  before 
the  Court,  the  letters  of  the  20th  of  March  and  the  4th  of  July,  'riicn  it  is  yohr 
custom  to  send  for  an  officer  who  may  have  committed  some  offence  and  require  him, 
before  he  leaves  your  office,  to  choose  the  alternative  of  a court-martial  or  retire  from 
the  service  ? — No,  not  under  ordinary  circumstances.  And  If  such  is  not  your  cus- 
tom, why  did  you  adopt  an  uiuisual  course  in  the  case  of  Captain  Robertson? — • 
Because  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  General  Commanding  the  Forces  in  Ireland  that 
the  matter  connected  with  the  charges  against  the  prisoner  had  beeualready  too  long 
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under  consideration,  and  that  he  had  ample  time  and  opportunity  of  having  it  settled 
if  he  so  ■wished.  Was  any  reference  made  to  Sir  George  Wetherall  on  this  subject 
at  this  time  ?— None  that  I am  aware  of ; the  General  Commanding  the  Forces  in 
Ireland  did  not  consider  such  a step  necessary,  after  having  perused  the  letter  of  the 
Assistant  Adjutant  General  of  the  Northern  District,  now  before  the  Court.  Did 
jmu  give  Captain  Kobertson  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  alone,  unaccom- 
panied by  his  commanding  officer.  Colonel  Bentinck? — I did  not  offer  the  prisoner 
such  an  opportunity,  as  I concluded  he  would  have  asked  for  a private  interview 
liad  he  wished  to  ha-ve  one,  which  I should  certainly  never  have  thought  of  refusing. 

Colonel  Erownrigg  cross-examined  by  the  Prisoner  : Have  }'ou  got  my  letter  of 
resignation,  which  you  have  referred  to  in  your  evidence? — I have,  and  I lay  it 
before  the  Court.  The  letter  was  produced  and  read  as  follows 

“ To  the  Officer  Commanding  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards. 

“Dublin,  1st  October,  1861. 

“ Sir, — I have  the  honour  to  request  permission  to  retire  from  the  service  by  the  sale  of 
my  commission,  and  under  the  circumstances  I am  willing  to  wait  for  £450,  the  price  of  a 
cornetcy,  without  bearing  any  interest,  until  such  time  as  a cornet  is  appointed  to  succeed  to 
the  vacancy  created  by  my  retirement. — I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

“A.  M.  Robertson.” 

In  whose  handwriting  is  the  body  of  it? — It  appears  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of 
Major  Bellairs,  who  was  then  Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  head-quarters, 
Dublin.  Do  you  know  where  it  was  written  ? — I believe  in  Major  Bellair’s  room, 
but  I cannot  be  positive.  Was  it  written  before  I left  your  office  on  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober,' 1861  ? — Yes.  Have  you  got  any  copy  on  record  of  the  telegraph  sent  by  you 
to  me  on  the  30th  September,  1861  ? — I think  I eould  obtain  it  by  sending  to  my 
office ; if  so  I will  produce  it  to-morrow,  or  I shall  take  steps  to  procure  it,  if  pos- 
sible. Did  I hand  you  Captain  Henry’s  letter  to  Mr.  Owen  on  the  occasion  of  my 
interview  with  you  ? — I cannot  exactly  remember  now  what  the  letter  was  ; the 
prisoner  handed  me  in  a letter,  which  I returned  to  him  after  reading.  Did  I then 
state  to  you  the  course  which  I had  taken  to  obtain  satisfaction  ? — The  prisoner 
attempted  to  enter  into  a good  deal  of  what  I thought  very  irrelevant  matter,  which 
I told  him  I thought  he  had  better  keep  for  another  occasion,  and  that  I could  only 
carry  out  the  instructions  I had  received  from  the  General  Commanding  the  Forces 
in  Ireland.  Did  I then  tell  you  that  I wished  to  have  an  interview  with  Sir  George 
Brown? — Ido  not  remember  the  prisoner  saying  anything  of  the  sort.  Did  you 
tell  me  that  I could  not  see  Sir  George  Brown? — I really  have  no  recollection  of 
your  asking  me,  but  I do  not  swear  that  you  did  not  ask  to  see  Sir  George  Brown. 
Did  I then  state  to  you  that  I wanted  time  to  consult  my  friends? — You  said  you 
should  like  to  consult  your  friends.  I said  that  if  you  had  any  friends  who  had 
accompanied  you,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  your  consulting  them ; but  that 
you  had  already  had  nearly  twelve  months  to  consult  them,  and  had  come  to  no 
conclusion,  and  that  the  General  Commanding  the  Forces  in  Ireland  did  not  con- 
sider any  further  delay  to  be  reasonable  ; ray  impression  is,  that  I myself  proposed 
that  you  should  consult  a friend,  thinking  that  one  had  accompanied  you.  Did  you 
mention  the  name  of  Surgeon  Cooper  who  had  accompanied  me  from  Newbridge  ? 
I think  I did.  Did  I in  reply  state  to  you  that  Surgeon  Cooper  attended  me  only 
in  his  professional  capacity,  and  that  I had  not  consulted  him  on  the  subject,  and 
furthermore,  that  Surgeon  Cooper  had  gone  away  ? — I do  not  remember  the  prisoner 
saying  anything  of  the  sort.  Did  I state  to  Colonel  Bentinck  in  your  presence  and 
hearing  that  Colonel  Dickson, had  refused  to  appear  in  a Court  of  Inquiry,  and  tliat 
it  was  unfair  to  try  me  on  charges  of  that  description,  and  which  had  been  before 
Colonel  Wetherall  several  months  previously? — The  prisoner  said  in  my  presence 
that  Colonel  Dickson  had  refused  to  appear  at  a Court  of  Inquiry  ; and  he  added 
something  about  the  matter  having  been  submitted  to  Sir  George  Wetherall,  but 
what  it  was  I cannot  remember  exactly.  Did  Colonel  Bentinck  say  in  your  hearing 
that  if  I got  off  upon  that  charge  he  would  try  me  upon  others,  in  reference  to 
something  which  he  said  had  occurred  between  me  and  Mr.  Rintoul,  and  between 
me  and  Captain  Webb? — Certainly  not.  How  long  did  tlie  interview  last? — I 
should  think  about  ten  minutes,  hardly  so  long.  Is  this  the  letter  from  the  Military 
Secretary  at  the  Horse  Guards  in  reply  to  my  letter  for  permission  to  withdraw  my 
application  to  retire  from  the  service?— It  is.  Before  I was  summoned  up  from 
Newbridge  for  the  purpose  of  the  interview,  had  any  communication  been  made  to 
me  as  to  its  purport?— Not  to  my  knowledge.  Has  Colonel  Bentinck  ever  inti- 
mated to  you  a desire  on  his  p.'irt  that  1 should  be  compelled  to  leave  the  regiment? 
— 1 have  no  objection  to  answer  the  question  if  the  j)risoner  press  it,  but  I think  he 
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had  better  not.  President : Captain  Eohertson,  has  this  any  reference  to  any  po 
which  arises  in  his  evidence  ?— Captain  Eohertson:  Not  arising  from  his  direct  evi 
dence.  The  Court  allowed  the  question  to  be  put. 

shrink  from  any  answer  which  may  be  given  to  the  ^^are 

Colonel  Bentinck  has  never  used  the  expression  being  compelled,  nf 

of,  but  he  lias  stated  to  me  that  for  some  years  past  the  character  and  conduct 
the  prisoner  has  been  so  discreditable,  and  so  exceedingly  bad  an  example  fo^youjig 
officers,  that  it  would  be  very  advisable  that  he  should  leave  the  service^  Captam 
Eohertson  : I do  not  wish  to  press  any  question  upon  the  Court,  but  I would  wish 
an  answer  to  be  given  to  the  question  which  I now  hand  in.  The  question  in  writ- 
in®  was  handed  in  and  considered  by  the  Court.  It  was  m relation  to  a document 
written  by  some  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment  to  Colonel  Bentinck.  The  1 resident 
said  : I think  you  had  better  call  this  witness  for  your  defence,  as  I think  this  line 
of  examination  is  to  discredit  his  evidence,  or  to  show  that  he  has  a bias.  Captain 
Eohertson  : Colonel  Brownrigg  being  prosecutor,  I should  not  like  to  call  him  as  a 
witness  in  my  defence.  After  some  conversation  the  question  was  withdrawn  tor 
the  present,  and  the  cross-examination  of  Colonel  Brownrigg  concluded. 

Colonel  Brownrigg  then  said : Mr.  President,  the  cross-examination  has  taken 
such  an  unexpected  course  that  I would  ask  the  Court  to  adjourn  for  a quarter  ot 
an  hour,  in  order  that  I may  have  an  opportunity  of  consultation,  and  to  consider 
certain  documents,  with  a view  to  the  questions  I shall  have  to  put  to  the  witnesses 

whom  I intend  to  call.  . j.  4.1,  • 

President : That  is,  that  you  may  communicate  with  the  witnesses  as  to  the  evi- 
dence they  will  give.  _ . .1  ■ i 4? 

Colonel  Brownrigg : Sooner  than  that  impression  should  remain  on  the  mind  01 
the  Court  I will  forego  my  application. 

Captain  Eohertson  : General  Gordon,  I submit  that  Colonel  Brownrigg  having 
been  now  examined  as  a witness  for  the  prosecution,  he  should  not  be  permitted  to 


communicate  with  any  of  the  witnesses. 

Colonel  Brownrigg:  I at  once  avow  that  the  object  I have  in  asking  for  an  ad- 
journment is,  that  I may  ask  one  of  the  witnesses  if  he  is  in  possession  of  a certain 
document ; but  if  the  prisoner  thinks  that  this  will  damage  his  case  in  any  way,  I 
sliall  not  press  it. 

The  application  was  ultimately  withdrawn. 

Colonel  Bentinck  examined  by  the  prosecutor  on  his  former  oath : Were  you  pre- 
sent at  ray  office  on  or  about  the  1st  of  October  last  at  an  interview  I had  with  the 
prisoner  ? — I was.  State  what  occurred  on  that  occasion  ? — On  the  morning  of  the 
1st  of  October,  1861,  I was  present  in  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General’s  office,  Eoyal 
Hospital,  with  Captain  Eohertson,  who  was  ordered  to  attend  there  by  order  of  the 
Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland.  The  Deputy  Adjutant-General  informed  Cap- 
tain Eohertson  that  he  had  laid  before  Sir  G.  Brown  letters  and  statements  which  I 
had  previously,  the  day  before,  placed  in  his  hands,  when  the  Deputy  Adjutant- 
General  informed  Capt.  Eohertson  that  Sir  G.  Brown  had  come  to  the  determination 
that  the  allegations  contained  in  these  letters  against  Capt.  Eoberton  were  either  true 
or  false,  and  if  they  were  true  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  was  of  opinion  that  Cap- 
tain Eohertson  was  unfit  to  hold  a commission  in  her  Majesty’s  army  ; and  if  they 
were  false,  from  the  long  period  that  had  elapsed  he  was  seriously  to  blame  for  not 
having  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  his  commanding  officer  or  applying  for  a 
court-martial,  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  his  charac- 
ter ; but  that  Sir  George  Brown,  after  a careful  consideration  of  the  case,  would 
either  allow  Captain  Eohertson  to  apply  for  permission  to  retire  from  the  service 
by  the  sale  of  his  commission,  or  submit  to  be  tried  by  a general  court-martial. 
Captain  Eohertson  at  that  time  requested  permission  for  a few  days  to  consider  the 
matter.  The  Deputy  Adjutant-General  informed  him  that  the  matter  had  been 
already  so  long  undecided,  that  he  must  come  to  a determination  before  he  left  his 
office.  Captain  Eohertson  tried  to  persuade  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General  that 
Colonel  Dickson  would  not  appear  before  a court-martial,  upon  which  he  was 
informed  that  a summons  could  be  issued  which  would  render  his  presence  compul- 
sory. Captain  Eohertson  asked  permission  from  the  Deputy  Adjutant -General  to 
retire  with  me  to  consult  what  he  had  better  do.  Accordingly,  Captain  Eohertson 
and  myself  retired  into  the  adjoining  room,  and,  upon  the  door  being  shut.  Captain 
Eohertson  asked  me  if  I thought  I could  persuade  Sir  George  Brown  to  give  him 
four-and-twenty  hours  to  negociate  the  sale  of  his  commission.  I told  him  “ My 
good  man,  you  heard  as  plainly  as  possible  what  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General  told 
you  as  to  the  determination  that  Sir  George  Brown  had  come  to,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  go  ask  such  a question,”  Whereupon  he  said  to  me,  “Colonel, 
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what  do  you  recommend  me  to  do  ?”  I said,  “ I cp  only  give  you  the  advice  I 
have  given  you  three  months  ago,  which  is  to  send  in  your  resignation  ; if  you  do 
so,  the  matter  will  be  kept  quite  a secret  because  of  your  doing  so,  and  I should 
consider  it  a point  of  honor  not  to  let  anybody  know  anything  about  it upon 
which  he  said,  “ Very  well,  Colonel,  I will  send  in  my  resignation.”  I said,  ‘ ‘Very 
well;  I think  that  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do,  and  1 think  that  it  is  a great  mis- 
fortune to  yourself  and  to  the  regiment  that  it  has  not  been  done  long  ago  upon 
which  we  returned  to  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General’s  room,  and  I acquainted  the 
Deputy  Adjutant- General  with  the  fact  that  Captain  Kobertson  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  send  in  his  resignation,  upon  which  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General  requested 
him  to  retire  into  an  adjoining  room  to  write  it.  Captain  Kobertson  then  turned 
round  to  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General  and  asked  him  to  do  it  for  him,  but  he 
declined,  and  Captain  Kobertson  wrote  it  himself.  The  Deputy  Adjutant-General 
reminded  him  of  the  necessity  of  inserting  the  usual  certificate,  that  he  was 
willing  to  wait  for  the  price  of  the  coruetcy,  without  interest  on  the  money, 
in  case  no  cornet  shall  be  immediately  appointed.  After  Captain  Kobertson 
had  written  his  resignation  I handed  it  to  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General,  and  the 
Deputy  Adjutant-General  told  him  that  he  was  to  distinctly  understand  that  this 
was  entirely  his  own  act  and  deed,  and  not  from  any  pressure  of  any  kind,  upon 
which  Captain  Robertson  said  to  tire  Deputy  Adjutant-General,  “I  perfectly  under- 
stand it  so.”  Captain  Robertson  and  myself  retired  from  the  Deputy  Adjutant- 
General’s  office  together,  and  upon  going  out  of  the  room,  Captain  Robertson  turned 
round  to  me  and  said,- “ Colonel,  can  you  recommend  me  to  the  adjutancy  of  a 
yeomanry  corps  ?”  I told  him  that  that  was  matter  for  consideration.  I saw  no 
more  of  Captain  Robertson,  and  on  the  following  day,  or  the  day  after,  I acquainted 
Captain  Robertson,  throngh  the  Major  of  the  regiment,  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  go 
on  leave.  I have  nothing  more  to  say. 

Colonel  Brownrigg : Look  at  that  letter  from  Captain  Robertson,  requiring  per- 
mission to  retire  from  the  service,  and  state  whether  it  is  in  his  handwriting  ? — To 
the  best  of  my  belief  it  is.  Look  at  it  attentively  ? — I swear  to  the  signature,  and 
to  the  best  of  my  belief  the  remainder  is.  President : If  you  did  not  see  him  write 
it,  why  did  you  say  he  wrote  it? — There  was  nobody  else  to  write  it.  You  were 
not  with  him  when  he  wrote  it? — No;  but  he  handed  the  letter  to  the  Deputy 
Adjutant-General ; I was  not  with  liim  when  he  wrote  it.  How  do  you  know  he 
wrote  inside  himself? — He  retired  into  the  room  to  write  his  resignation,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  he  handed  his  resignation  to  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General; 
he  had  no  one  else  to  write  it  that  I am  aware  of.  Colonel  Brownrigg : Did  you 
caution  me  to  be  particularly  careful  in  my  communication  with  Captain  Kobert- 
son?— I did.  President:  Captain  Robertson,  before  I put  this  question,  I wish  to 
tell  you,  that  if  you  object  to  it,  I will  take  the  sense  of  the  Court  upon  it;  but  if 
you  do  not  object  to  it,  and  the  Court  don’t  object,  when  you  hear  it,  it  can  be  put. 
The  question  is,  “Why  did  you  give  me  this  caution?”  Captain  Robertson:  I 
object  to  it  only  on  the  ground  that  T cannot  now  be  examined  to  refute  any  state- 
ment that  Colonel  Bentinck  may  have  made  in  his  private  conversations  with 
Colonel  Brownrigg.  I object  to  it  only  in  that  way,  sir.  President:  I don’t  see 
what  bearing  Colonel  Bentinck’s  reasons  for  telling  you  to  be  cautious  in  your  com- 
munciation  with  Captain  Robertson  has  in  relation  to  the  charge  of  “ behaving  in 
a scandalous  manner,’’  &c.,  in  writing  a letter  to  the  Military  Secretary. 

Colonel  Brownrigg  withdrew  the  question. 

Colonel  Bentinck  cross-examined  by  the  Prisoner : Did  I hand  Colonel  Brown- 
rigg, in  your  presence.  Captain  Henry’s  letter,  which  was  given  by  him  to  Mr. 
Owen,  and  which  is  dated  23rd  of  March,  1861  ? — You  handed  Colonel  Brownrigg 
a document  for  him  to  read,  but  I am  not  at  all  aware  whether  it  was  from  Captain 
Henry  or  from  anybody  else.  Did  I then  on  that  occasion  ask  to  be  allowed  to  see 
Sir  George  Brown? — No;  I don’t  remember  it.  Did  you,  while  I was  with  you  in 
the  room  to  which  we  retired,  say  that  I should  decide  in  five  minutes,  and  that  I 
should  get  no  more  time? — I did  not.  Did  you  look  at  the  clock  once  or  twice, 
and  say,  “ TJie  time  is  up;  I must  go;  I am  in  a hurry”— or  words  to  that 
effect  ? — I looked  at  the  clock,  and  I told  him  that  I thought  a quarter  of  an  hour’s 
time  would  be  long  enough  for  him  to  make  up  his  mind.  Did  you  say  that 
if  I sent  in  my  resignation  I could  go  away  quietly,  but  that  if  I did  not,  I 
should  be  tried  by  court-martial  and  cashiered,  or  words  to  that  effect  ? — I told 
him,  after  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  send  in  his  resignation,  that  the  whole  afi'air 
would  be  kept  secret,  and  that  it  was  very  unfortunate  that  he  had  not  made  up 
Iris  mind  before.  The  President  repeated  the  question.  Colonel  Bentinck : I told 
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him  I tliought  it  would  be  exceedingly  doubtful  what  the  decision  of  the  court- 
martial  would  be.  President:  Did  you  tell  him  that  if  he  did  not  send  in  his 
resignation  he  would  be  tried  and  cashiered  ? — No ; I told  him  the  decision  of  the 
court-martial  would  be  exceedingly  doubtful.  By  the  Prisoner : Was  what  you 
have  just  stated  as  to  the  court-martial  spoken  by  you  before  the  letter  ot  resigna- 
tion was  written  ? — It  was,  but  after  he  had  come  to  his  determination.  Did  you 
also  then  say  that  if  I got  off  on  the  charge  in  relation  to  Colonel  Dickson  you 
would  try  me  on  other  charges  you  had  against  me,  or  words  to  that  enect.  JNo. 
Did  you  mention  Lieutenant  Rintoul’s  and  Captain  Webb’s  names  on  that  occasion?— 
No  Did  I say  that  the  matter  was  very  serious,  and  that  I ought  to  be  allowed  to 
consult  my  friends,  or  words  to  that  efiect?— You  asked  me  to  persuade  Sir  George 
Brown  to  give  you  four  and  twenty  hours  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  your  commission. 
Captain  Robertson : General  Gordon,  with  great  respect,  I should  like  to  get  as  direct 
an  answer  as  possible  to  that  question.  The  Judge  Advocate  read  the  question. 
President : That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question.  Colonel  Bentinck : He  did  say 
that  it  was  a very  serious  question,  and  I told  him  so  it  was.  I do  not  remember 
his  asking  me  for  any  lengthened  period,  except  to  negociate  the  sale  of  his  commis- 
sion. I cannot  answer  that  part  of  the  question.  Captain  Robertson  : I respectfully 
submit  that  the  question  has  not  been  answered  according  to  the  way  I put  it. 
President : It  would  simplify  matters  if  you  would  only  put  one  question  at  a time 
There  are  two  questions  in  this.  The  Judge  Advocate  read  the  answer.  Presi- 
dent : You  may  put  any  further  question  upon  the  subject.  Cross-examination  re- 
sumed : Did  I say  that  I ought  to  get  time  to  consult  my  friends  ?— That  question 
has  been  answered  before.  President : It  is  a question  that  admits  of  “ Yes”  or 
“ No.”  Colonel  Bentinck : I said  I cannot  remember ; I only  remember  his  asking 
me  for  twenty-four  hours  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  his  commission ; I have  no  recol- 
lection of  it.  By  the  Prisoner : Did  you  say  that  I might  consult  Surgeon  Cooper 
who  had  come  up  with  me  ? — No,  I did  not.  Did  you,  when  the  letter  of  resigna- 
tion was  brought  in  by  me,  fold  it  up  and  put  it  in  your  pocket  and  carry  it  away  ? 
—It  was  handed  to  the  Deputy  Adjutant- General ; I forwarded  it  afterwards  to  the 
Military  Secretary.  President : Did  you  put  it  in  your  pocket  ? — I dare  say  I did. 
Did  you  carry  it  away  ? — I received  it ; it  came  to  my  possession  afterwards,  but 
I can’t  say  whether  I earried  it  away  then  or  not ; it  might  have  been  sent  down  af- 
terwards ; I cannot  recollect  decidedly  whether  it  was  carried  away  by  me  at  the 
time,  or  whether  it  was  afterwards  sent  down  by  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General,  but 
I think  it  is  very  probable  that  I took  it  away.  By  the  Prisoner  ; Did  you  suggest 
to  Colonel  Brownrigg  to  have  me  sent  from  Newbridge  on  or  about  the  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1861,  for  the  purpose  of  the  interview  we  were  speaking  about  ? — Colonel 
Brownrigg  decided  that  question  for  himself.  The  President  repeated  the  question. 
Colonel  Bentinck  ; I did  not.  The  President  said  he  did  not  think  the  next  ques- 
tion handed  to  him  was  one  which  the  witness  could  answer.  Captain  Robertson  : 
I respeetfuUy  submit  to  the  President  and  the  court  that  the  witness  is  bound 
to  answer  that  question.  President : I am  going  to  put  this  question  to  the  witness, 
and  tell  him  that  he  may  answer  it  or  not  as  he  pleases.  Tho  question  is,  “ Did  you, 
for  several  months  before  that  interview,  adopt  towards  me  a course  of  conduct 
with  the  view  of  compelling  me  to  leave  the  regiment  ?”  You  need  not  give  an 
answer  to  that  question  unless  you  like Colonel  Bentinck  : I did  not.  The  Presi- 

dent, on  the  next  question  being  handed  to  him,  said  : Captain  Robertson,  you  have 
an  undoubted  right  to  ask  any  question  relative  to  the  charges.  If  you  wish  to 
prove  to  the  court  that  any  witness  has  been  biased  in  his  conduct  towards  you, 
tliat  is  a reason  why  you  should  adopt  this  course  of  cross-examination ; but  if  you 
fail  to  do  so,  you  will  not  do  yourself  much  good,  I fear.  Captain  Robertson  : I 
respectfully  submit  that  Colonel  Bentinck  having  been  brought  up  as  a witness  for 
the  prosecution,  I have  a right  to  ask  him  any  questions  relative  to  the  charges. 
President : You  have  a perfect  right  to  do  that.  Pou  can  call  Colonel  Bentinck  or 
any  other  witness  you  wish  for  your  defence,  and  then  we  shall  all  be  in  perfect 
order.  We  are  not  trying  Colonel  Bentinck  here  as  to  whether  he  gave  any  orders 
six  months  ago.  The  court  has  nothing  to  do  with  that.  We  have  no  power  to  go 
into  any  inquiry  except  what  has  reference  to  the  charges  brought  against  you 
Captain  Robertson  sent  two  documents  up  to  the  President,  and  the  court  was  at 
once  cleared. 

On  its  being  re-opened,  the  President  said : Captain  Robertson,  the  court  have 
taken  into  consideration  your  application.  I have  read  the  memorandum  which  ac- 
conapanied  it,  and  they  have  decided  that  you  must  confine  your  cross-examination  of 
this  witness  to  what  he  has  stated  before  the  court.  They  alio  desire  me  to  intimate 
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that  those  matters  to  which  you  refer,  so  far  as  appears  at  present,  are  matters  purely 
to  be  brought  forward  on  your  defence.  You  are  at  liberty  to  call  Colonel  Bentinck  or 
any  other  witness  on  your  defence ; but  the  rule  of  evidence  is,  that  you  confine 
yourself  on  cross-examination  to  what  Colonel  Bentinck  has  stated  before  the  court. 
These  documents,  if  you  think  proper,  shall  be  read.  The  President  then  read  the 
following,  no  objection  having  been  made : — 

“ I think  it  but  fair  to  put  the  court  in  possession  of  the  course  of  cross-examination  I now 
think  it  proper  to  adopt,  and  accordingly  hand  in  the  accompanying  document : — I now  pro 
pose  to  cross-examine  Colonel  Bentinck  as  to  certain  acts  and  conduct  of  his  towards  me  during 
five  or  six  months  immediately  preceding  my  interview  with  Colonel  Brownrigg  and  him,  and 
which  acts  and  conduct  were,  I believe,  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  me  to  retire  from 
the  regiment.  Those  to  which  I refer  relate  to  orders  given  by  him  that  I should  not  get  my 
leave  of  absence  while  in  the  regiment — to  orders  that,  when  on  the  line  of  march  from  Bir- 
mingham to  Ireland,  I should  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  a subaltern,  I then  being  the  officer 
in  command  of  my  troop— to  the  request  which  I made  that  complaints  which  I made  as  to 
such  conduct  should  be  transmitted  to  the  military  authorities,  and  to  the  refusal  of  Colonel 
Bentinck  to  comply  with  such  request — to  orders  given  by  him  that  I,  when  I was  not  the 
officer  on  duty,  should  attend  morning  and  evening  stables — to  an  order  given  by  him  that  I, 
an  officer  of  sixteen  years’  standing  in  the  army,  should  exercise  in  the  riding-school  with  a 
back-board — to  the  fact  of  his  having  placed  an  officer  of  four  years  my  junior  in  command  of 
the  regiment  when  I was  present,  and  he  going  on  leave — to  an  order  given  by  him  to  me  on 
one  occasion,  when  reading  a newspaper  in  the  messroom,  to  leave  the  room  ; and  to  the  pre- 
paration, with  the  privity  and  sanction  of  Colonel  Bentinck,  of  a document  reflecting  on  my 
character  as  an  officer  and  a gentleman,  and  asking  for  my  removal  from  the  regiment,  and 
which  document  was,  with  the  like  privity  and  sanction  of  Colonel  Bentinck,  sent  round  to  my 
brother  officers  for  their  signature.  I charge  that  all  those  acts  were  done  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  me  to  leave  the  regiment,  and  that  the  interview  on  the  1st  of  October,  1861,  was 
only  the  last  of  this  series  of  proceedings,  all  tending  to  the  same  end.  I intended  in  my 
letter  of  the  4th  of  October,  1861,  to  include  all  these  acts  and  conduct,  and  I beg  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  reference  to  Colonel  Bentinck  contained  in  that  letter.  I,  therefore,  respect- 
fully submit  that  I should  be  permitted  to  cross-examine  Colonel  Bentinck  as  to  these  several 
matters.” 

President : You  are  charged  with  stating  that  you  wrote  your  letter  of  resignation 
under  intimidation? — Captain  Kobertson:  Yes,  sir.  President:  You  can  make 
these  statements  to  prove  intimidation  when  you  come  to  your  defence ; then  will 
be  the  time  to  prove  intimidation. 

SIXTH  DAY— Friday,  Feb.  14. 

The  Court  reassembled  at  half-past  10  o’clock. 

At  the  desire  of  the  President  the  ofidciating  Judge  Advocate  read  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  minutes  of  proceedings  of  the  previous  day.  This  included  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Court  in  reference  to  the  course  of  cross-examination  proposed  by  the 
prisoner. 

Captain  Kobertson,  in  reply  to  the  President,  said  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
decision  made  by  the  Court  in  relation  to  the  proposed  mode  of  cross-examination. 

Colonel  Brownrigg  requested  that  the  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  would  read  the  re- 
cord which  had  been  made  of  his  application  for  an  adjournment  on  the  previous  day. 

The  record  having  been  read.  Colonel  Brownrigg  said  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  record  which  would  justify  him  in  making  any  observations  in  reference  to  what 
had  taken  place  as  to  his  application  for  an  adjournment.  President : You  gave 
me  the  impression  that  you  required  the  adjournment  for  the  purpose  of  communi- 
cating with  a witness,  and  you  told  us  afterwards  that  sueh  was  your  object.  Co- 
lonel Brownrigg : The  suggestion  that  I wished  to  communicate  with  the  witnesses 
as  to  the  evidence  which  they  were  to  give — that  was  an  imputation  I could  not 
submit  to  for  a moment,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  I did  not  press  the  matter. 
Colonel  Brownrigg  (handing  in  a document)  : Have  the  kindness,  sir,  to  look  at 
that  document.  I was  not  aware  at  the  closing  of  the  Court  yesterday  of  the  deci- 
sion at  which  the  Court  arrived  in  reference  to  the  document  handed  in  by  the 
prisoner.  The  document  which  I now  hand  in  has  reference  to  that  handed  in  by 
prisoner  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings  yesterday.  President : You  wish  to  put  this 
in  as  prosecutor,  in  consequence  of  the  statement  of  the  prisoner  ? — Colonel  Brown- 
rigg: In  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  Court  at  the  close  of  yesterday’s  pro- 
ceedings. President  (having  read  the  document)  : You  wish  to  put  this  in  ? — I see 
no  objection.  Colonel  Brownrigg : I wish  to  put  it  in,  in  reference  to  the  docu- 
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raent  put  in  by  the  prisoner  last  evening  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings.  I hand  in 
the  document  in  reference  to  the  document  handed  in  by  the  prisoner,  and 
received  by  the  Court  at  the  close  of  yesterday’s  proceedings.  The  President 
received  and  read  the  document  as  follows: — 

Dublin,  14th  Feb.,  1662. 

“ I beg  to  submit  to  the  Court  th.it  the  proposal  of  the  prisoner,  contained  in  the  docu- 
ment handed  in  by  him  at  the  conclusion  of  yesterday’s  proceedings,  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
lie  purposes  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  on  the  third  charge,  is  inad- 
missible, as  referring  to  dates  not  contemplated  in  the  third  charge.  If  the  prisoner’s  letter 
of  the  4th  of  October  last,  and  addressed  to  Major-General  Forster,  means  anything,  it  means 
that  intimidation  was  used  towards  him  on  the  1st  of  October,  1861,  or  between  that  date 
and  the  4th  of  October,  1861.  This  is  the  only  rational  construction  that  can  be  put  upon  it, 
as  is  proved  by  the  prisoner  reverting  to  his  letter  of  the  1st  of  October,  1861,  as  having 
been  sent  in  entirely  through  intimidation.  The  Court  have  the  evidence  of  myself  and  Colo- 
nel Ben  tinck  to  show  that  the  prisoner  admitted  that  up  to  the  1st  of  October,  1861,  there 
had  been  no  intimidation  or  pressure  used  to  influence  his  decision  to  retire  from  the  service. 
And,  therefore,  unless  he  can  prove  that  the  intimidation  referred  to  by  him  was  exercised 
between  the  1st  and  4th  of  October,  both  days  inclusive,  I submit  that  any  evidence,  either 
on  the  prosecution  or  defence,  as  to  alleged  intimidation  before  the  1st  of  Oetober,  cannot  be 
received  as  bearing  upon  any  of  the  charges  against  the  prisoner.” 

Lieutenant  Rintoul  sworn  and  examined  by  the  prosecutor : Do  you  remember 
having  any  communication  with  Captain  Robertson  on  or  about  the  1st  of  October 
last  ? — Yes.  Did  he  at  that  time  attempt  to  negotiate  with  you  for  the  sale  of  his 
troop  ? — He  said  he  was  going  to  leave  the  service,  and  asked  if  he  might  reckon 
upon  me  to  buy  his  troop.  Did  he  say  to  you  that  on  account  of  his  health  he  was 
about  to  leave  the  service,  or  words  to  that  effect  ? — He  said  his  health  was  so  bad, 
and  he  had  been  so  bullied  by  the  Colonel  that  he  could  stand  it  no  longer.  Did 
you  at  any  time  tell  any  person  that  Captain  Robertson  was  about  to  leave  the  ser- 
vice on  account  of  his  health,  without  the  addition  of  being  bullied  by  his  Colonel  ? 
— 1 did.  Cross-examined  by  the  Prisoner : In  what  state  of  mind  did  I appear  to  you 
to  be  on  that  occasion  ? — You  appeared  to  be  in  a very  distressed  and  agitated  state. 
Did  I tell  you  in  the  course  of  that  conversation  what  had  occurred  at  that  inter- 
view between  Colonel  Brownrigg,  Colonel  Bentinck,  and  me,  on  the  1st  October  ? — 
You  told  me  that  the  Colonel  had  given  you  the  option  of  leaving  or  being  tried  by 
court-martial.  You  said  that  the  Colonel  told  you  that  if  you  did  not  leave  on  that 
occasion  he  would  try  you  for  something  that  had  occurred  between  you  and  Cap- 
tain Webb.  He  did  not  tell  me  who  was  present  at  the  interview.  Did  I then  ask 
you  if  Colonel  Bentinck  had  ever  spoken  to  you  as  to  anything  which  had  occurred 
between  y'ou  and  me  ? — No,  not  that  I recollect.  Do  you  know  on  what  day  I left 
Newbridge  for  London,  after  my  interview  with  Colonel  Brownrigg  and  Colonel 
Bentinck  on  the  1st  of  October?—!  think  it  was  on  the  2nd  of  October.  Did  I tell 
you  for  what  purpose  I was  about  to  leave  Newbridge  for  London  ? — No.  Colonel 
Brownrigg : You  state  that  the  prisoner  informed  you  that  Colonel  Bentinck  said  to 
him  that  if  he  did  not  leave  on  this  occasion  he  would  try  him  for  something  else. 
Did  you  believe  him  ? — I believed  it.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  tell  the  prisoner 
that  you  did  not  believe  his  statements  ?— Captain  Robertson : I object  to  that  ques- 
tion. The  question  was  withdrawn.  The  witness  said  he  would  wish  to  state  his 
reasons  for  believing  Captain  Robertson’s  statement  respecting  the  Colonel  bullying 
him.  The  President  said  he  might  do  so.  Witness  : Because  I had  heard  some 
weeks  previously  that  they  had  been  at  head-quarters  raking  up  an  old  difference 
that  had  existed  between  Captain  Robertson  and  myself  some  years  ago.  Colonel 
Brownrigg : Did  you  tell  the  prisoner  at  that  or  any  other  time  that  he  did  not  tell 
the  truth?  Ihe  President  tliought  this  question  too  vague,  as  no  particular  time 
was  specified.  The  question  was  withdrawn.  The  President:  You  stated  that 
Captain  Robertson  said  that  Colonel  Bentinck  informed  him  that  if  he  did  not  leave 
he  would  try  him  for  something  which  had  occurred  between  you  and  him.  Have 
you  since  had  any  reason  to  think  that  he  erred  in  his  statement?— Not  in  the  least. 
The  Prosecutor  pressed  the  former  question  as  to  whether  the  witness  had  ever  had 
occasion  to  tell  Captain  Robertson  that  liis  statements  were  not  true.  The  Court  was 
cleared  to  allow  the  question  to  be  considered.  On  resuming,  the  President  said 
that  the  Court  had  decided  that  the  question  was  inadmissible,  but  it  could  be  put 
It  It  were  amended,  by  specifying  the  interview  of  the  1st  October,  1861,  as  that  in 
merenee  to  which  the  statement  of  Captain  Robertson  and  the  witness  was  made 
t/olonel  Brownrigg : I withdraw  the  question.  President ; The  Court  having  been 
cleared  and  a decision  come  to,  the  question  must  bo  recorded  on  our  proceedings. 
Colonel  Brownrigg  declined  to  put  the  question  in  the  form  suggested  by  the  Court. 
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President:  You  stated  that  Captain  Eobertson  was  in  an  agitated  state.  Was  it 
your  impression  that  this  agitated  state  arose  from  ill  health  or  any  other  eause  ? 
— It  might  have  been  from  ill  health ; my  impression  was  that  he  had  something 
serious  on  his  mind  when  I first  saw  him.  I knew  he  was  in  ill  health  for  some 
time  previous.  Did  you  understand  Captain  Eobertson  to  say  that  Colonel  Brown- 
rigg  was  present  when  Colonel  Bentinck  said  he  should  leave  the  service,  or  be  tried 
by  court-martial? — I did  not  understand  that.  Do  you  know  who  was  present  at 
the  interview  ? — I do  know  now,  but  I did  not  at  the  time.  Did  you  come  to  an 
arrangement  respecting  the  purchase  of  Captain  Eobertson’s  troop? — Some  time 
before  the  1st  of  October  Captain  Eobertson  was  about  leaving  the  service,  and  he 
asked  me  to  purchase  his  troop.  I said  there  was  a senior  officer  before  me,  and 
that  I should  first  know  what  his  intentions  were.  There  was  no  arrangement  come 
to  between  us.  As  you  were  not  senior  Lieutenant,  can  you  explain  why  Captain 
Eobertson  asked  you  to  purchase  ? — Because  I was  always  supposed  to  be  th  first 
to  purchase.  The  adjutant’s  name  not  having  been  returned  for  purchase — he  was 
my  senior — Captain  Eobertson  thought  I was  the  first  to  purchase.  Do  you 
know  what  caused  the  adjutant’s  name  now  to  be  returned  for  purchase  ? 
Witness;  Must  I answer  that  question  ? President:  Certainly;  you  are  on  your 
oath  and  must  answer.  You  are  bound  to  tell  all  you  know  on  the  subject,  but  you 
need  not  criminate  yourself.  After  some  consultation  between  the  members  of  the 
Court,  the  President  said  ; The  Court  will  not  press  the  question  in  that  form. 
They  will  alter  it  thus — Was  there  a rumour  that  time  of  Captain  Eobertson’s  com- 
pulsory retirement  ? — There  was  a rumour  that  he  would  be  forced  to  retire.  Do 
you  know  at  about  what  date  the  adjutant’s  name  was  retmmed  for  purchase  ? — I 
believe  it  was  returned  on  the  same  day, October  1.  With  reference  to  the  prisoner’s 
aceount  of  the  interview  in  Dublin,  was  it  advantageous  to  him  to  conceal  the  fact 
of  his  being  forced  to  retire  ? — No,  I do  not  consider  it  was.  Did  Captain  Eobert- 
son tell  you  he  was  obliged  to  retire? — He  did,  as  I have  already  stated.  The  evi- 
dence of  the  witness  having  been  read  over,  he  said  he  wished  to  add,  there  was  a 
rumour  which  I heard  on  the  day  previous  to  the  1st  of  October,  that  Captain 
Eobertson  would  have  to  retire  ; I heard  it  for  certain.  President : Did  Captain 
Eobertson  tell  you  on  the  1st  of  October  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire? — He  did. 
Captain  Eobertson  : From  whom  and  how  did  you  learn  that  the  adjutant’s  name 
was  down  for  purchase,  and  when  did  you  learn  it? — From  the  adjutant  himself  by 
telegraph  ; I heard  it  at  a quarter-past  two  o’clock  on  the  1st  of  October.  Can  you 
state  the  contents  of  the  telegraphic  message  which  you  received  from  the  adjutant  ? 
— I can  ; I have  it  copied  here  in  a memorandum  which  I made  at  the  time  ; it  is 
as  follows  : — “ Sandy  has  sent  in  his  papers.  I am  going  in  for  his  troop.  Don’t 
say  anything  about  it.”  (Laughter.)  President:  Where  was  the  telegram  from, 
and  what  was  its  date  ? — From  Dublin  ; it  is  not  dated,  but  I received  it  on  the  1 st 
of  October,  at  quarter-past  two  o’clock.  Why  were  you  so  exact  in  taking  down 
the  dates  and  particulars  of  those  circumstances? — Well,  it  is  a habit  I have  of 
taking  down  everything  that  passes  during  the  day,  and  it  struck  me  that  it  was 
sharp  work,  because  Captain  Eobertson  had  only  gone  up  in  the  morning,  and  it 
was  settled  by  a quarter-past  two  o’clock.  Colonel  Brownrigg : You  stated  that 
there  was  a rumour  at  Newbridge  on  the  30th  September  that  the  prisoner  would  be 
forced  to  retire.  Were  you  the  author  and  propagator  of  that  rumour  ? — I was  not 
the  author  nor  the  propagator.  Do  you,  then,  know  with  whom  it  did  originate  ? — 
It  was  told  to  me  by  Adjutant  Harran  himself;  the  adjutant  told  me  “it  was  all 
over  with  Eobertson  ; that  an  order  had  gone  to  Newbridge  for  him  to  appear  next 
day  before  the  authorities  at  Dublin,  unless  the  doctor  could  certify  that  his  life 
would  be  in  endangered  by  the  journey  ; that  his  whole  afiTair  had  been  laid  before 
them,  and  it  was  determined  that  he  should  leave.”  Do  you  keep  your  diary  on 
loose  scraps  of  paper,  or  is  the  memorandum  you  have  been  reading  from  a copy 
from  a book  ? — I keep  my  diary  in  a book  ; the  paper  I have  been  referring  to  is  an 
exact  copy  from  the  book,  made  by  myself.  Can  you  produce  the  book  ? — I can  do 
so.  Colonel  Brownrigg  : I just  asked  the  question,  as  I may  have  occasion  to  re- 
quire its  production.  President  : No  question  arises  on  it  at  present? — Colonel 
Brownrigg : No,  sir. 

Cornet  James  Alexander  Taite,  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  sworn  and  examined  by  the 
Prosecutor  : Had  you  any  communication  with  Captain  Eobertson  relative  to  the 
sale  of  his  commission  on  or  about  the  1st  of  August,  1861? — Iliad.  Did  the 
prisoner  at  that  time  give  you  any  reason  for  his  retiring  from  the  service ; and  if 
so,  state  what  he  said  ? — He  did  not  give  any  reason.  Did  he  say  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  retire,  as  he  was  tired  of  the  service,  or  words  to  that  elfect?— He  said 
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lie  had  made  up  his  mind,  but  I could  not  say  whether  he  said  he  was  tired  of  the 
service  or  not ; I could  not  swear  that  he  said  he  was  tired  of  the  service.  This 
witness  was  not  cross-examined. 

Quartermaster  Drake  sworn  and  examined  by  the  Prosecutor:  Had  you  any 
conversation  with  the  prisoner  since  his  return  from  leave  of  absence  relative  to 
his  retirement  from  the  army  ? — I had.  Did  the  prisoner  tell  you  on  that  occasion 
that  he  would  have  retired  from  the  service  when  he  sent  in  his  papers  in  October, 
18(51,  if  he  had  got  as  good  a price  as  he  required  for  his  commission? — He  did. 
Jly  the  prisoner : Was  it  after  I had  been  placed  under  arrest  that  you  had  the  con- 
versation with  me  ? — I don’t  know  when  Captain  Kobertson  was  placed  under  arrest, 
but  the  conversation  took  place  when  I was  giving  him  up  his  barrack-room,  on 
his  return  from  leave  of  absence.  Was  it  the  room  in  the  Royal  Barracks  that  you 
gave  up  to  me  ? — It  was  in  the  Cavalry  Square.  Did  you  know  that  my  troop  was 
then  quartered  at  the  Curragli? — I did.  Did  you  know  why  I had  a room  assigned 
to  me  at  the  Royal  Barracks ? — No,  I cannot  say  why;  I was  ordered  to  provide 
him  with  a room.  Did  I tell  you  that  I was  to  be  under  arrest  in  the  room  you 
then  gave  me  ?— I cannot  remember  that  he  did.  Is  it  usual  to  assign  a room  to  an 
officer  in  barracks  where  his  troop  is  not  quartered? — No,  sir,  it  is  not;  I have 
been  told  that  Captain  Robertson  was  ordered  to  head-quarters,  in  order  to  be  put 
under  arrest.  Who  told  you  that,  and  when  were  you  so  told? — I think  it  was  the 
adjutant  told  me,  but  I am  not  positive.  Did  the  adjutant  or  any  one  else  suggest 
to  you  to  speak  to  me  about  the  sale  of  my  commission  ? — No.  Did  I tell  you  on  that 
occasion  that  £20,000  would  not  induce  me  to  withdraw  from  a trial  by  court- 
martial,  to  words  to  that  effect;  I do  not  tliink  that  Captain  Robertson  mentioned 
£20,000,  but  he  said  if  the  money  was  guaranteed  to  him,  as  it  was  a matter  of 
character,  he  would  not  go  iiow;  he  would  stand  the  court-martial.  Colonel 
Brownrigg ; That  is  the  close  of  the  prosecution. 

Colonel  Bentiuck  recalled  and  examined  by  the  President : Adjutant  Ilarran 
sent  in  his  name  for  purchase  last  year;  I first  became  acquainted  with  Adjutant 
Harran  being  for  purchase  when  I placed  Captain  Robertson’s  resignation  in  his 
hands;  I should  imagine  the  date  to  be  from  the  1st  to  the  5th  of  October.  Did 
3'ou  enter  his  name  on  the  list  kept  of  officers  wJio  wish  to  purchase  ? — His  name 
was  put  on  the  list  after  that  date.  You  kept,  I presume,  a list  of  officers  in  the 
regiment  who  wished  to  purchase  ? — Yes ; but  I cannot  give  an  answer  till  I refer  to 
the  book.  Can  you  produce  the  book? — I can,  sir.  Can  you  produce  the  official 
list  kept  by  you  for  this  purpose  ? — I can. 

The  Court  was  then  adjourned  for  half  an  hour,  and  on  being  re-opened.  Colonel 
Bentinck  produced  the  regimental  book,  containing  the  quarterly  returns  of  officers 
wishing  to  purchase  promotion.  President : I see  an  entry  on  the  1 st  of  October, 
and  a red  ink  note  at  Adjutant  llarran’s  name — what  is  the  meaning  of  that? — 
Colonel  Bentinck  : Not  passed,  sir ; not  passed  his  examination  ; he  passed  two  or 
three  days  afterwards.  In  handing  in  that  book  to  the  Court  I beg  leave  to  state 
that  I was  not  acquainted,  until  twelve  or  half-past  twelve  o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  1st  of  October,  that  Adjutant  Harran  was  to  purchase ; I was  surprised  at  it, 
and  my  first  expression  was,  what  in  the  world  will  I do  for  an  adjutant  ? That  was 
after  the  interview,  and  when  I handed  in  Captain  Robertson’s  resignation  to  Adju- 
tant Harran,  he  told  me  he  would  purchase.  President : Had  anything  passed  be- 
tween you  and  Lieutenant  Harran  previous  to  the  1st  of  October? — No  ; I never 
heard  a word  of  it  from  any  person.  Captain  Robertson  then  applied  for  an  adjourn- 
ment to  Thursday,  the  20th  inst.,  in  order  to  prepare  his  defence,  as  on  account  of 
the  great  mass  ot  evidence  that  had  been  laid  before  the  Court,  an  adjournment  to 
that  day  would  be  necessary.  After  some  conversation,  the  extension  of  time  was 
granted. 

The  .ludge  Advocate,  in  reply  to  the  President,  stated  that  all  the  witnesses  named 
Robertson  had  returned  to  his  writ,  except  two — Colonel  Porster,  A.D.C., 
and  Mr.  (Jwen— who  were,  however,  in  attendance,  but  had  not  officially  commu- 
nicated with  him. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  to  Thursday,  February  20th. 

SEVENTH  DAY — Thousday,  Peb.  20. 

• reassembled  at  eleven  o’clock  pursuant  to  adjournment  from  the  pre- 
vious Pnday.  x u i 

1 resident : Captain  Robertson,  are  you  ready  to  proceed  with  your  defenee  ? — 
Laptain  Robertson : May  1 be  permitted  to  have  counsel  to  read  the  defence  for  me  ? 
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President : No;  it  cannot  be  allowed.  Any  of  your  military  friends  may  read  it  for 
you.  Captain  Robertson  then  proceeded  to  read  his  address,  as  follows  : — 

General  Gordon,  and  Members  of  this  General  Court-martial You 

can  all  understand  that  circumstances  may  arise  in  the  career  of  an  officer  when  a court-mar- 
tial m.ay  prove  to  be  the  only  means  by  which  he  can  be  enabled  to  protect  himself,  and  wlien 
it  may  be  incumbent  upon  him  for  the  preservation  of  his  character  and  honour  to  submit  to 
undergo  the  ordeal  of  a public  trial.  When  I penned  my  letter  of  the  4th  of  October,  1861, 
i n which  I applied  for  liberty  to  recall  my  application  for  permission  to  retire  from  the  service, 
I was,  of  course,  well  aware  that  such  permission  could  only  he  granted  to  me  upon  the  terms 
of  my  acquiescing  in  a full  investigation  into  my  conduct  with  reference  to  the  occurrence 
between  Colonel  Dickson  and  myself.  As  soon  as  I had  opportunity  and  leisure  to  reflect  on 
what  had  taken  place  during  the  interview  of  the  1st  of  October,  1861, 1 felt  convinced  that  I 
had  been  weak  and  imprudent  in  yielding  so  hastily  to  the  influences  which  had  been  both  then 
and  previously  brought  to  bear  upon  me  ; and  that  I,  as  an  officer  and  a gentleman,  was  bound 
to  request  that  my  letter  of  the  4th  of  October,  1861,  written  in  an  unguarded  moment,  when 
I was  taken  by  surprise,  and  deprived  of  the  counsel  and  advice  of  my  friends,  and  when  I was 
not  a free  agent,  should  not  be  acted  upon  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  tiie  inquiry  would  assume  the  form  of  the 
first  two  charges  which  are  now  preferred  against  me,  and  which  form  would  appear  to  have 
been  adopted  more  for  the  purpose  and  object  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  your  finding,  through 
the  medium  of  a technicality,  than  of  ascertaining  by  means  of  this  trial  whether  my  conduct 
throughout  the  transaction  had  been  such  as  would  commend  itself  to  the  feelings  and  judg- 
ment of  every  candid  and  honourable  officer  in  her  Majesty’s  service.  It  is,  therefore,  essen- 
tially necessary  that  I should  in  the  first  instance  apply  my  observations  to  these  charges. 
The  Deputy  Adjutant  General,  the  prosecutor,  in  his  opening  statement — a statement  strongly 
marked  by  the  severity  of  its  strictures  upon  me,  has  told  you  that  this  is  the  first  instance  in 
which  charges  based  upon  the  17  th  Article  of  War  had  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  a 
court-martial.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greater  importance  that  this  being  a case  of  first  impres- 
sion should  be  fully  and  carefully  considered.  The  language  of  the  17th  Article  is  remarkable, 
and  differs  in  a most  striking  manner  from  that  which  is  used  throughout  the  other  Articles  of 
War ; whilst  the  latter  are  in  express  terms  mandatory  and  obligatory,  the  former  is  merely 
suggestive  and  recommendatory.  It  declares  that  her  Majesty  will  approve  of  those  officers 
who,  under  the  circumstances  therein  mentioned,  shall  submit  the  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment,  and  also  that  her  Majesty  will  acquit  of  disgrace  or 
opinion  of  disadvantage  all  officers  who,  being  willing  to  make  or  accept  redress,  shall  or 
not  give  or  who  shall  refuse  to  accept  challenges.  By  the  103rd  Article  of  War,  severe 
penalties  are  attached  to  the  sending  or  accepting  of  a challenge ; but  whilst  thus  dealing 
with  the  case  of  duelling  it  takes  no  notice  of  the  non-adoption  of  the  course  recommended 
by  the  17th  Article  of  War.  This  article  of  War  does  not  create  any  offence,  nor  declare 
that  those  who  neglect  to  pursue  the  course  therein  suggested  and  approved  of  shall  be 
guilty  of  an  infringement  of  military  law ; nor  does  it  impose  any  penalty  or  punishment 
for  any  disregard  of  its  provisions.  It  doubtless  furnishes  instruction  to  officers  for  their 
guidance,  and  it  enables  those  who  may  avail  themselves  of  its  protection  to  obtain  shelter 
from  any  imputation  of  being  guilty  of  a breach  of  the  code  of  military  honour,  but  it  by 
no  means  coerces  them  ; and  I fearlessly  ask,  if  circumstances  may  not  daily  arise  in  the  com- 
plicated state  of  society  in  which  an  officer  would  not  feel  himself  called  upon  or  justified  in 
referring  a matter  in  which  his  honour  was  assailed  to  the  arbitrament  and  decision  of  his 
commanding  officer?  Many  cases  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  this  Court  in  which,  if 
an  officer  was  to  be  bound  down  by  such  a rigid  rule  he  would  be  wholly  remediless,  and 
would  be  compelled  to  submit  to  that  which  would  degrade  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  brother 
officers.  He  may  have  no  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  his  commanding  officer,  or  that  officer 
may  be  utterly  undeserving  of  such  confidence.  He  may  again  have  reason  to  believe  and 
apprehend  that  such  commanding  officer  would  not  give  such  advice  as  would  be  satisfactory 
or  beneficial  to  him.  Every  man  ought  to  be  the  best  judge  and  protector  of  his  own  honour 
and  of  what  ought  to  bo  done  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  it;  and  I submit  that  the  17  th 
Article  of  War  does  not  impose  fetters  which  might  in  numberless  instances  prove  too  bnr- 
thensome  to  be  borne.  The  very  language  of  this  article,  couched,  as  I have  before  stated,  in 
terms  of  suggestion,  demonstrates  that  it  was  framed  for  the  purpose  of  recommendation  and 
not  by  way  of  penal  command.  The  present  case  exemplifies  strongly  the  impossibility  of 
construing  this  article  as  mandatory.  Colonel  Dickson  was  not  amenable  to  any  military 
tribunal.  An  outrage  committed  by  him  could  not  be  taken  cognizance  of  by  any  court- 
martial.  The  matter  arose  upon  the  expression  of  a desire  on  my  part  to  have  a few 
moments’  conversation  with  him  on  an  affair  of  a private  and  pecuniary  nature  connected  with 
my  marriage  settlement,  of  which  he  is  a trustee.  How  would  it  bo  possible  for  any  officer] 
insulted  by  a man  in  such  a position,  and  under  such  circumstances,  to  justify  himself  in  the 
estimation  either  of  his  brother  ofliccra  or  of  society  at  liirge,  by  preferring  a complaint  to  the 
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commander  of  the  regiment,  who  would  confessedly  he  wholly  unahle  to  deal  with  the  matter 
or  obtain  for  him  any  address ; but  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  present  case  by  those 
who  have  the  conduct  of  the  prosecution  to  incorporate  the  109th  Article  of  War  with  the 
1 7th,  and  thus  to  attach  a punishment  to  a non-compliance  with  the  suggestion  given  by 
that  article:  but  the  109th  Article  of  War  only  applies  to  cases  where  an  officer  or  soldier  is 
guilty  of  any  act,  conduct,  disorder,  or  neglect  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military 
discipline.  Is  it  an  act  prejudicial  to  good  order  and  military  discipline  not  to  submit  to  the 
commanding  officer  a private  quarrel  between  me  and  a civilian,  arising  out  of  matters  which 
had  not  the  remotest  connection  with  the  service  ? I submit  that  it  is  not  possible  to  under- 
stand how  good  order  is  prejudiced  or  affected,  and  military  discipline  subverted  or  impaired 
by  any  non-compliance  with  the  course  suggested  by  the  iVth  Article  of  War,  under  circum- 
stances like  the  present.  If,  having  been  insulted,  and  having  failed  to  obtain  an  ample  and 
suitable  apology,  I send  a challenge  to  my  opponent  I am  liable  to  be  cashiered  ; if,  on  the 
other  hand,  I do  not  seek  to  obtain  satisfaction,  and  if  I contentedly  endure  the  outrage  in- 
flicted upon  me,  I will  deservedly  be  proclaimed  to  be  a coward  and  unworthy  to  continue  in 
her  Majesty’s  service.  But,  having  failed  to  obtain  satisfaction,  I adopt  another  course,  and 
seek  the  protection  which  the  law  would  afford,  will  I still  be  amenable  to  punishment  under 
the  17th  article,  and  would  such  conduct  on  my  part  be  prejudicial  to  good  order  and  mili- 
tary discipline?  If  the  construction  sought  to  be  put  upon  the  17  th  Article  of  War  is  correct, 
and  if  it  is  mandatory,  I would,  in  the  case  which  I have  last  put,  be  subject  to  a court- 
martial  for  having  preferred  to  avail  myself  of  the  protection  from  insult  afforded  by  the  law 
rather  than  submit  the  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  a commanding  officer  who  had  no  power 
or  jurisdiction  to  obtain  any  redress  for  me,  and  in  whose  decision  my  own  judgment  might 
not  concur  ; and  is  an  officer  to  be  exposed  to  the  same  consequences,  if,  as  in  the  present 
case,  he  has  sought  the  consent  and  advice  of  friends  in  whom  he  may  have  placed  the  most 
implicit  confidence,  and  has  acted  in  accordance  with  their  suggestions  ? I submit  that  this 
Court  will  never  arrive  at  such  a conclusion.  I will  not  trespass  upon  or  weary  the  Court  by 
any  further  topics  upon  this  subject.  I trust  that  the  observations  which  I have  ventured  to 
make  upon  the  peculiar  wording  of  the  articles  themselves,  and  upon  the  results  which  would 
flow  from  the  adoption  of  the  construction  which  is  pressed  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution  will 
convince  you  that  there  is  no  offence  contained  in  the  first  charge  upon  w’hich  I have  been  put 
upon  my  trial ; but  even  if  the  court  should  come  to  an  opposite  conclusion,  I trust  and  con- 
fidently expect  that  I shall  be  able  to  show  that  in  reality  and  in  substance,  the  17  th  Article 
of  War  has  been  complied  with  by  me,  and  that  when  the  matter  between  me  and  Colonel 
Dickson  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  Colonel  Bentinck,  my  commanding  officer,  I adopted 
his  suggestions,  and  endeavoured  in  every  way  to  act  according  to  his  directions.  With 
respect  to  the  second  charge,  which  is  really  but  a tortured  modification  of  the  first  charge,  I 
can  only  say  that  the  prosecutor  must  have  almost  despaired  of  success,  when  he  broke  in  upon 
the  Sunday  of  the  9th  of  February  instant,  to  apprise  me,  for  the  first  time,  that  resort  to  my 
commanding  offieer  was  to  be  replaced  by  a resort  to  proper  lawful  steps.  I submit  that  the 
prosecutor  was  bound  to  have  stated  in  his  charge,  or  at  alt  events  to  have  stated  to  this  Court, 
what  was  meant  by  proper  lawful  steps.  Is  it  fair,  I ask,  to  leave  me  and  this  Court  to  guess 
at  what  was  referred  to  as  proper  lawful  steps,  when  the  prosecutor  docs  not  even  hazard  the 
slightest  explanation  of  this  uncertain  phrase?  The  second  charge,  I submit,  is  completely 
vague  and  uncertain,  and  is  to  me  almost  wholly  unintelligible.  It  is  not  within  the  words 
of  any  of  the  Articles  of  War,  and  if  officers  are  to  be  exposed  to  trial  for  supposed  offences 
which  cannot  be  discovered  by  non-professional  persons,  upon  a perusal  of  the  Articles  of 
War,  and  which  can  only  be  discerned,  if  at  all,  by  the  trained  mind  and  praetised  intellects 
of  lawyers,  when  their  ingenuity  and  sublety  are  set  to  work  in  order  to  frame  charges  against 
a inan  whom  he  may  be  desirous  to  condemn,  these  Articles  of  War,  instead  of  being  plain 
^ides,  Msy  to  be  understood,  will  be  converted  into  traps  and  snares,  by  means  of  which 
those  wlio  are  ainenable  to  them  may  unwittingly  and  unconsciously  be  entrapped  and 
ensnared  Ibis,  I submit,  was  not  the  intention  of  those  that  framed  these  articles,  which 
are  meant  to  apply  as  well  to  the  most  ignorant  soldier  in  the  service  ns  to  the  officer  of  the 
most  trained  and  cultivated  mind.  Nor  do  I anticipate  that  your  decision  will  bo  that  I did 
anything  prejudical  to  good  order  and  military  discipline  in  not  having  caused  a summons  to 
be  iMued  from  one  of  the  London  magistrates  against  Colonel  Dickson,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  him  bound  oyer  to  keep  the  peace  against  me,  or  for  having  omitted  to  file  a criminal 
information  against  him  in  the  Courts  of  Westminster.  Passing  from  these  matters,  I wfi 


I hud  resolved 


..  .umeiencesa  iout  legal  and  pecuMinry  mailers  comiectcd  witi,  his  trusteeship 
ed  to  leave  London  on  the  18th  of  October,  lOiJO,  and  having  casually  aseer- 
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tallied,  on  coming  into  the  Army  ami  Navy  Club,  on  the  evening  of  the  I7th  of  October, 
1860,  that  Colonel  Dicleson  was  then  dining  there,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  well 
for  me  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  presented,  in  order  to  obtain  from  him  the 
information  which  I required  about  my  afl’airs.  I accordingly  sent  in  a message,  couched  in 
polite  language,  that  I requested  an  interview  with  him  for  a few  moments.  He  then  replied 
that  he  declined  to  see  me,  and  sent  me  word  to  put  in  writing  what  my  business  witli  him 
was  about.  Being  most  desirous  of  speaking  to  him  upon  the  subject  to  which  I have  referred, 
I then  wrote  a uote  to  him  to  the  effect  that  I would  feel  obliged  by  an  interview  for  a few 
minutes.  Very  shortly  after,  as  I was  sitting  on  a sofa  in  the  inner  lobby  of  the  club, 
Colonel  Dickson  came  out  of  the  strangers’  room.  I rose  from  the  sofa,  and  Colonel  Dickson 
came  over  towards  me.  It  is  altogether  untrue,  as  stated  by  Colonel  Dickson,  that  I waylaid 
lilin.  I then  said  to  him  that  I was  sorry  for  disturbing  him,  but  that  1 was  anxious  to  know 
when  the  business  between  him  and  me  was  likely  to  be  settled.  It  is  wholly  untrue  that  there 
was  anything  offensive  in  my  style  of  addressing  him.  Colonel  Dickson,  in  reply,  said  he 
believed  that  it  would  be  soon  settled,  but  that  ho  could  not  tell  when;  he  then  added, 
“ Captain  Robertson,|when  I have  settled  with  you  legally,  I will  settle  with  you  otherwise.” 
I observed,  “ I was  quite  ready  as  soon  as  he  was.”  Nothing  further  occurred  at  that  time, 
nor  was  Captain  Durant  then  present.  Colonel  Dickson  walked  away  a short  distance 
towards  the  place  where  the  coats  and  hats  are  kept,  and  I remained  at  the  sofa.  Shortly 
after  I heard  Colonel  Dickson  calling  out  my  name,  and  stating  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  me. 
I then  looked  towards  him  and  observed  that  Captain  Durant  was  by  my  side.  In  answer  to 
his  call  I walked  up  to  him,  and  he  then  used  for  the  first  and  only  time  the  scandalous  and  unbe- 
coming language  stated  by  him  in  his  evidence,  and  having  so  delivered  himself,  he  walked  away. 
As  to  the  statement  made  by  the  prosecutor,  but  which  has  not  been  proved  in  evidence,  that 
Colonel  Dickson  shook  his  fist  in  my  face  upon  that  or  any  otlier  occasion,  it  is  pure  fiction. 
I confess  my  first  impulse  was  to  inflict  personal  chastisement  upon  the  spot  on  Colonel  Dick- 
son, but  I restrained  myself  upon  the  thought  occurring  to  me  that  he  was  not  a member  of 
the  club,  and  was  present  then  simply  as  the  guest  of  Captain  Durant.  I immediately  en- 
deavoured to  ascertain  whether  any  gentleman  with  whom  I had  a sufficient  personal  ac- 
quaintance to  authorize  me  to  ask  him  to  act  as  my  friend  was  then  in  the  club,  but,  as  the 
night  was  somewhat  advanced,  I could  not  find  any.  However,  early  on  the  following  morn- 
ing I applied  to  Captain  Henry,  and  I placed  tlie  matter  in  his  hands,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
manding either  a suitable  and  ample  apology,  or  immediate  satisfaction.  I saw  him  again  in 
the  course  of  the  same  day,  and  was  informed  by  him  that  he  had  seen  Captain  Durant  as 
Colonel  Dickson’s  friend — that  Captain  Durant  had  submitted  to  him  a-  letter  from  Colonel 
Dickson,  which,  acting  as  my  friend,  he  could  not  accept  as  an  apology.  I then  told  him  that 
the  only  thing  left  was  to  send  a challenge  to  Colonel  Dickson,  to  which  he  replied  that  there 
was  not  the  least  use  in  doing  so,  as  Captain  Durant  had  told  him  that  Colonel  Dickson  would 
not  go  out,  or  have  anything  to  do  with  me,  until  he  had  legally  settled  with  me.  I then 
observed,  “ Your  decision  is  that  a challenge  is  not  to  be  sent  to  Dickson  ; you  perfectly  un- 
derstand that  I am  ready  to  do  whatever  you  wish  me.”  To  which  Captain  Henry  replied, 
“ Yes,  it  is  not  the  least  use  until  such  time  as  this  legal  business  is  settled  between  you.” 
I pledge  my  honour,  as  an  officer  and  a gentleman,  that  I was  both  then  and  at  all  other  times 
perfectly  ready  and  willing  to  send  a challenge  to  Colonel  Dickson,  and  that  I was  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  Captain  Henry  alone.  I had  confided  my  c.ase  to  him,  and  I unfortunately 
considered  that  I was  bound  to  follow  the  advice  which  he  gave  me.  As  to  the  statement 
contained  in  Captain  Henry’s  letter  of  January,  1862,  to  Colonel  Bentinck,  that  I refused  to 
meet  Colonel  Dickson  except  he  would  stake  the  price  of  my  commission — a letter  written  by 
him  after  he  had  been  blamed  for  his  conduct  in  the  transaction,  and  for  having  through  his 
advice  placed  me  in  a false  position,  and  which  statement  he  repeated  in  his  evidence — I ar- 
raign it  as  one  totally  devoid  of  truth,  and  not  worthy  of  the  slightest  credit.  I never  im- 
posed any  conditions,  and  never  interposed  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  meeting  Colonel  Dick- 
son. I never  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  of  encountering  him  or  sending  him  a challenge, 
and  I never  bestowed  one  moment’s  thought  about  my  commission  or  the  price  of  it.  I con- 
trast that  statement  of  Captain  Henry’s  with  the  other  portion  of  his  evidence,  in  which  he 
swore  that  Captain  Durant  (Colonel  Dickson’s  friend)  told  him  that  Colonel  Dickson  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  me  in  any  way  until  ho  settled  with  me  legally,  and  that  any  other 
matter  might  be  settled  afterwards  ; but  above  all,  I can  rely  not  merely  upon  what  Captain 
Henry  has  sworn  on  his  trial ; that  might,  indeed,  prove  but  a poor  protection  for  me.  I call 
in  evidence  against  his  oath  his  own  written  statement  of  the  23rd  March,  1861,  given  to  him 
by  Mr.  Owen,  when  that  gentleman  had  consented  to  make  a further  effort  to  obtain  satisfac- 
tion for  me  from  Colonel  Dickson — given  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  informing  Mr.  Owen  as  to 
what  had  taken  place  in  October,  1860,  and  whicli  letter  was  intended  to  bo  a guide  to  that 
gentleman  in  his  application  to  Colonel  Dickson.  Did  Captain  Henry,  wlien  he  gave  that 
statement,  wilfully  put  in  writing  tliat  which  he  knew  to  bo  false?  Did  ho  wilfully  seek  to 
mislead  Mr.  Owen,  to  induce  him  to  believe  that  everything  was  done  by  me  that  I could  do 
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in  order  to  obtain  satisfaction,  when,  if  his  present  evidence  contains  one  grain  of  truth  in  it, 
he  knew  that  I had  declined  to  meet  Colonel  Dickson,  except  the  price  of  my  commission  was 
secured  to  me?  Did  he  deliberately  then  state  a falsehood  to  Mr.  Owen,  whom  he  was  pre- 
tending to  instruct  as  to  the  truth  of  what  had  happened,  when  with  his  own  pen,  and  under 
his  own  hand,  he  declared  he  was  bound  to  state  that  were  it  not  for  what  he  most  distinctly 
understood  from  Captain  Durant  as  to  Colonel  Dickson’s  determination  not  to  have  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  me  until  he  should  have  settled  some  legal  transactions  pending  between  k 

us,  and  for  the  advice  which  he  in  consequence  gave  me,  I would  at  once  have  proceeded  to  g 

take  immediate  steps  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  insult  offered  to  me  ? There  is  a docu-  | 

ment  which  cannot  err.  Captain  Henry  either  deliberately  penned  a falsehood  on  the  23rd  of 
March,  1861,  and  deliberately  deceived  Mr.  Owen,  whom  he  was  pretending  to  instruct,  V 

and  to  whom  he  was  bound  in  honour  to  state  the  truth,  or  he  stated  what  was  not  true  in 
his  letter  of  January,  1862,  and  in  the  evidence  which  he  has  given  before  this  court.  I :f 

conceive  that  he  is  not  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  of  his  attempt  to  relieve 
hunself  from  blame  by  the  betray.al  of  his  friend,  whom  he  professed  to  serve,  and  by 
sworn  evidence,  which  his  own  letter  of  tbe  23rd  of  March,  1861,  contradicts  on  every  ma-  t 

terial  point.  But  my  refutation  of  Captain  Henry’s  evidence  does  not  even  stop  here.  Ho  ; 

mentioned  the  name  of  Colonel  Clarke,  late  of  the  14th  Light  Dragoons.  I will  produce  I' 

that  gentleman  before  you,  and  he  will  depose  to  yon  as  to  what  occurred  at  an  interview  be-  ^ 

tween  him,  Captain  Henry,  and  myself,  some  two  or  three  days  after  the  17th  of  October,  p 

1 860.  He  will  tell  you  that  upon  that  occasion  I came  into  the  club  and  found  hini  and  Cap-  k 

tain  Henry  in  conversation  ; that  I asked  him  if  Henry  had  mentioned  the  matter  to  him,  f 

and  said  that  the  only  thing  now  left  is  to  send  a challenge  to  Colonel  Dickson  ; that  Captain  • 

Henry  then  told  him  that  he  had  seen  or  heard  from  Dnrant,  and  Dickson  would  not  meet  me  > 

underanycircumstanceswhateveruntilthe  legal  business  between  us  wassettled,  and  that  I then 
stated  thata  challenge  ought  to  be  sent ; that  Dickson  was  aslippery  fellow,  and  would  get  out  of  ; 

it  by  saying  that  he  had  not  been  sent  a challenge,  and  that  Colonel  Clarke,  induced  by  Cap-  j. 

tain  Henry’s  statement,  then  dissuaded  me  from  so  doing,  and  said  that  Colonel  Dickson  could 
not  make  such  a statement  after  what  had  taken  place.  I ask  this  Court  whether  I am  not  i, 

acquitted  upon  the  evidence  already  given,  even  without  the  aid  of  that  which  will  be  offered  ; 

by  Colonel  Clarke,  of  all  the  imputations  of  cowardice  which  have  been  so  freely  cast  upom  me  ' 

by  the  prosecutor.  Is  it  not  manifest  that  I was  prepared  to  vindicate  my  honour  and  demand 
satisfaction  for  the  insult  which  had  been  offered  to  me  ? If  you  believe,  as  I confidently 
expect  yon  will  do,  that  I consulted  Captain  Henry  with  the  honest  intention  of  obtaining  , 

either  an  apology  or  satisfaction,  that  I placed  no  restraint  upon  his  actions,  and  attached  no  i 

conditions  which  could  paralyse  or  impede  his  efforts,  then  I will  ask  this  Court  whether  I ^ 

deserved  the  epithets  which  have  been  applied  to  me  by  the  prosecutor,  and  if  I have  behaved  f 

in  a manner  unworthy  of  the  position  which  I hold  in  the  service  of  the  Queen.  I am  fully  j; 

persuaded  that  Colonel  Dickson  did  resolve  in  October,  I860,  not  to  meet  me,  and  that  any  I 

challenge  on  my  part  would  have  been  but  an  idle  ceremony.  His  cry  always  was,  “ Wait 
until  I have  settled  with  you  legally,  and  then  I will  settle  with  you  personally.”  Colonel  ! 

Dickson  still  remains  the  trustee  of  my  settlement,  the  legal  matters  are  still  to  be  arranged, 
and  notwithstanding  the  threats  which  have  been  uttered  by  him  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  j 

upon  the  day  of  reckoning,  I will  be  rejoiced  if  my  life  is  spared  for  a sufficiently  long  period  i' 

of  time  to  see  the  day  come  when  Colonel  Dickson  will  have  finally  closed  these  legal  ques- 
tions. I now  pass  on  to  the  month  of  March,  1861.  The  rumour  then  for  the  first  time 
reached  me  that  Colonel  Dickson  had  been  spreading  base  reports  derogatory  to  my  character. 

I then  told  Captain  Henry  that  I would  get  my  friend,  Mr.  Owen,  of  the  2nd  Cheshire  Militia, 
to  act  for  me  in  the  matter.  Captain  Henry  said  I could  not  make  a better  selection.  I 
spoke  to  Mr.  Owen,  who  immediately  consented  to  seek  an  interview  on  my  behalf  with  Colo- 
nel Dickson,  and  in  order  that  he  might  be  fully  .and  clearly  informed  of  what  had  occurred  in 
October,  1860,  for  bis  guidance  in  the  task  he  had  undertaken.  Captain  Henry  wrote  out  for  him 
the  letter  or  statement  of  the  23rd  of  March,  1861.  I beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Court 
to  this  letter,  every  word  of  which,  I submit,  speaks  trumpet-tongued  in  my  favour,  and  in  I 

the  vindication  of  my  character.  It  is  as  follows : i 

“ Birmingham,  March  23rd,  1861. 

I beg  to  say  that  I mosi  distinctly  understood  Captain  Durant  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
affair  which  occurred  between  Colonel  Dickson  and  Captain  Robertson,  at  tho  Army  and  Navy 
Club  on  the  17  th  October  last,  that  Colonel  Dickson  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
Captain  Robertson  in  any  way  whatever  until  he  should  have  settled  some  legal  transactions 
then  pending  between  them.  In  consequence  I considered  it  quite  useless  to  send  a challenge 
until  such  time  .as  they  could  meet  without  such  legal  impediment.  Had  not  such  been  my 
firm  conviction,  I am  bound  to  say  Captain  Robertson  would  at  once  have  proceeded  to  take 
immedi.ato  steps  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  insult  offered  to  him  on  that  occasion,  and 
regret  that  any  mis.apprehcnsion  on  my  part  should  have  proceeded  from  doing  so. 

“ R.  .1.  IInNItY." 
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Tlie  Court  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  letter  was  written  and  Mr.  Owen’s  first  attempt  to  obtain 
satisfaction  for  me  was  made  before  Col.  Bentinckknew  anything  of  the  occurrence  of  October, 
I860.  The  sending  of  Mr.  Owen  on  this  occasion  w.as  my  own  spontaneous  act.  Mr.  Owen 
having  been  thus  informed  of  the  circumstances  under  which  a challenge  was  not  sent  on  my 
behalf  iu  October,  1860,  immediately  proceeded  to  London,  and  called  on  Colonel  Dickson, 
lie  sent  up  his  name.  Although  Colonel  Dickson  may  not  have  had  any  previous  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Owen,  yet  he  knew  well  who  he  was,  and  that  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  mine, 
bir.  Owen  then  sends  a note  to  Colonel  Dickson,  dated  the  28th  of  March,  1861,  and  which 
I now  read,  “ Mr.  Owen  presents  his  compliments  to  Colonel  Dickson,  and  begs  the  favour  of 
an  interview.  If  Colonel  Dickson  will  let  him  know  at  what  hour  and  when  he  can  see  him  he 
will  oblige.”  If  the  gallant  colonel  of  the  Swiss  Legion  did  not  believe  that  Mr.  Owen  was 
a sheriff’s  bailiff,  or  some  law  officer  seeking  to  serve  him  with  legal  process,  it  would,  to 
ordinary  minds,  and  to  the  uninitiated,  be  inexplicable  why  he  should  not  grant  the  favour  of 
an  interview  to  Mr.  Owen.  The  Colonel  proceeds,  however,  with  great  caution  and  circum- 
spection  he  has  an  inkling  that  Mr.  Owen’s  business  was  to  demand  satisfaction  for  me. 

This  might,  however,  not  prove  to  be  tbe  case;  so,  by  way  of  reconnoitering,  he  sends  in  reply 
the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Owen  : — “Colonel  Dickson  begs  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Mr. 
Owen’s  note,  and  not  having  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  him,  Colonel  D.  will  be  obliged 
by  being  informed  for  what  reason  or  purpose  an  interview  is  requested. — March  27,  1861.” 
This  was  the  perfection  of  military  tactics.  The  Colonel  thinks  an  enemy  is  near,  that  there 
is  some  ambuscade  into  which  he  may  be  drawn,  and  that  he  may  come  to  harm — he, 
therefore,  advances  his  skirmishers  to  unmask,  if  possible,  the  enemy — he  writes  the  letter 
which  I have  read,  and  he  meets  with  complete  success.  This  Court  will  recollect  that 
Mr.  Owen’s  first  letter,  which  I have  read,  is  dated  26th  of  March,  1861.  Colonel 
Dickson  bestowed  some  thought  before  he  answered  it,  for  his  reply  is  dated  the 
following  day,  the  27th  of  March,  1861.  Mr.  Owen’s  first  letter  merely  requested  an 
interview;  it  conveyed  no  intimation  of  the  object  of  the  visit ; however.  Colonel  Dickson 
slept  on  it  before  he  resolved  what  course  he  would  adopt,  whether  he  would  grant  the 
interview  or  not,  and  finally  he  sent  the  reply  which  I have  read.  Mr.  Owen  thereupon 
immediately  wrote  another  letter,  of  the  27  th  of  March,  1861,  which  has  been  also  given  in 
evidence,  and  which  is  in  the  following  Avords — “ In  reply  to  Colonel  Dickson’s  note,  Mr. 
Owen  begs  to  state  that  the  interview  requested  is  on  behalf  of  his  friend.  Captain  Robert- 
son, 4th  Dr.agoon  Guards.”  Colonel  Dickson  had  now  attained  his  object,  ho  forthwith  recals 
his  skirmishers,  and  keeps  closely  within  his  entrenched  position.  In  hot  haste,  a day  or 
night’s  del.ay  was  not  now  required  ; he  on  the  same  27  th  of  March,  1861,  pens  the  following 
reply  to  Mr.  Owen: — “Colonel  Dickson  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Owen,  and  in 
answer  to  his  note  begs  to  decline  having  any  interview  whatever  relative  'to  Captain  Robert- 
son, 4th  Dragoon  Guards,  or  to  his  affairs,”  and  thus  the  matter  ended  for  the  present.  Mr. 
Owen  returned  foiled  and  baffled,  utterly  unable  to  effect  his  object,  or  to  approach  in  any 
manner  this  inaccessible  Colonel.  I must  call  your  attention  to  Colonel  Dickson’s  explana- 
tion, and  to  the  reason  given  by  him  for  not  seeing  Mr.  Owen.  He  says,  in  his  evidence,  that 
the  letter  from  Mr.  Owen  in  March  merely  alluded  to  Captain  Robertson’s  affairs,  and  that 
he.  Colonel  Dickson,  did  not  know  whether  it  alluded  to  legal  affairs,  or  to  what  took  place 
on  the  17  th  October,  1860.  This  is,  I submit,  almost  incomprehensible  ; but  why,  if  Colonel 
Dickson  thought  that  the  proposed  interview  was  to  be  about  legal  affairs,  should  he  have 
refused  to  see  Mr.  Owen  ? These  legal  affairs  seem  to  have  been  perpetually  haunting 
Colonel  Dickson,  but  he  admits  that  the  idea  flashed  across  his  mind  that  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Owen  might  have  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  October,  1860.  He  knew  well  that  it  re- 
ferred to  that,  and  to  nothing  else  ; and  he  accordingly  took  care,  before  he  refused  to  grant 
the  interview,  to  have  a consultation  Avith  his  friend.  Captain  Durant.  I submit  that  the 
excuse  put  forward  by  Colonel  Dickson  as  to  his  having  any  doubt  upon  his  mind  in  reference 
to  the  object  of  Mr.  OAven’s  visits,  is  a miserable  and  hollow  pretext.  And  now,  gentlemen, 

I must  go  on  to  Colonel  Bentinck,  who  will  henceforth  be  the  principal  character  moving 
in  this  case.  On  or  about  the  15th  of  M.ay,  1861,  he,  for  the  first  time,  required 
from  me  an  explanation  relative  to  the  affair  between  Colonel  Dickson  and  myself.  He 
directed  me  to  send  in  a Avritten  statement  of  the  affair,  which  I did.  I brought  it  to 
Colonel  Bentinck  on  the  20th  of  May,  1861,  and  after  he  read  it  he  told  me  that 
Captain  Henry  had  not  acted  Avith  sufficient  energy,  and  that  I ought  to  have  in- 
sisted on  his  sending  a challenge  on  my  behalf  to  Colonel  Dickson,  and  he  then  advised  me  to 
send  a challenge.  Colonel  Bentinck  had  stated  in  his  evidence  that  he  had  no  distinct  recol- 
lection of  having  made  these  statements.  I regret  extremely  that  such  a remarkable  failure 
of  recollection  should  have  befallen  the  Colonel  in  reference  to  these  matters.  I am  now  upon 
my  trial,  my  evidence  on  oath  as  to  Avhat  occurred  cannot  be  received,  it  therefore  presses 
Aipon  me  Avith  great  Aveight,  and  Avith  no  little  hardship,  that  Colonel  Bentinck  should  not  bo 
aide,  or  should  decline,  to  give  any  more  specific  answer  to  iny  question.  But  all  the  matters 
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connected  with  this  unfortunate  transaction  are  too  vividiy  imptesseJ  upon  my  mind  to  admit 
of  any  mistake  or  faiiure  of  memory  on  my  part  ^Yith  respect  to  wiiat  took  piace,  and  to  the 
exact  expressions  used  by  Coionel  Bentinck,  and  I piedgo  myseif  that  at  that  meeting 
Coioncl  Bentinck  did  tell  me  tiiat  Captain  Henry  had  not  acted  with  sufficient  energy,  that  I 
ought  to  have  insisted  upon  his  sending  a challenge  to  Colonel  Dickson,  and  that  I ought  even 
then  to  send  one.  This  was  the  advice,  and  the  only  advice,  then  given  to  me  by  my  com- 
manding officer.  I obeyed  that  advice,  and  accordingly  on  the  25th  May,  1861,  I again  sent 
Mr.  Owen  on  another  wild-goose  chase,  to  hunt  up  Colonel  Dickson,  and  if  possible,  to  un- 
earth him.  Mr.  Owen  again  went  to  Colonel  Dickson’s  house  and  asked  for  an  interview,  which 
was  again  refused.  Mr.  Owen  then  wrote  and  sent  to  him  the  letter  dated  the  25tli  of  May, 
1861,  which  h.as  been  already  given  in  evidence,  bnt  which  I beg  to  read  again.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows— “ Colonel  Dickson  having  again  refused  blr.  Owen  an  interview  relative  to  Captain 
Robertson’s  affairs,  he  has  no  other  alternative  than  to  write  to  ask  Colonel  Dickson  to  with- 
draw the  language  he  used  on  tho  17th  of  October  last,  or,  in  the  event  of  not  doing  this,  to 
name  a friend  to  settle  it  in  another  way.  If  this  is  not  done,  Captain  Robertson  will  make 
the  matter  public  in  order  to  vindicate  his  char.acter.”  Colonel  Dickson  admitted  in  his  evi- 
dence that  there  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  purport  of  this  letter.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
that  I should  thank  him  for  the  candour  of  this  admission.  Appended  to  this  letter  there  was 
also  sent  to  Colonel  Dickson  a copy  of  Captain  Henry’s  letter  or  statement  of  the  23rd  of  March, 
1861,  which  in  express  terms  intimated  to  Colonel  Dickson  that  it  was  the  statement  of  his 
own  friend.  Captain  Durant,  to  Captain  Henry,  which  prevented  the  latter  from  making  a 
formal  demand  for  satisfaction  in  October,  1860.  One  would  have  imagined  that  these  letters 
required  an  answer  and  explanation  from  Colonel  Dickson,  but  none  could  be  extracted  from 
him — he  sent  no  reply,  and  furnished  no  contradiction  to  any  of  the  allegations  contained 
therein.  I immediately  informed  Colonel  Bentinck  of  the  steps  whicli  I had  taken,  and  of  the 
unsuccessful  result  of  Mr.  Owen’s  attempt.  My  letter  to  the  Colonel  has  been  given  in  evi- 
dence. It  is  headed  “ Sunday  morning.”  This  court  will,  therefore,  see  that  I faithfully 
informed  the  Colonel  of  all  that  I had  done,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  I had  attempted  to 
carry  out  the  directions  which  he  gave  me ; and  if  the  matter  was  not  brought  to  a successful 
i.ssue,  I do  think  that  if  blame  were  to  attach  to  any  one,  it  was  not  to  me.  Having  given 
this  information  to  the  Colonel,  I anxiously  awaited  further  instructions  from  him,  but  none 
were  vouchsafed  to  me.  In  this  dilemma,  and  after  having  been  thus  foiled  in  every  effort  which  I 
had  made,  I was  resolved  to  try  one  more  expedient.  The  Colonel  had  told  me  that  Captain 
Henry  had  not  acted  with  sufficient  energy.  Mr.  Owen  tried  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency, 
but  failed.  Myingenuity  was  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  ascertain  some  other  mode  of  displaying 
that  energy  which  the  colonel  c.alled  for.  I accordingly  prepared  notices  and  caused  them  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  of  which  I was  member,  and  to  the 
Junior  United  Service  Club,  to  which,  I believe,  Colonel  Dickson  belonged.  I bestowed 
consider.ablo  thought  and  attention  upon  their  composition.  I came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  language  in  which  they  were  couched  was  amply  strong  and  plain  enough ; in 
fact,  I did  not  see  how  I could  make  it  stronger.  One  of  these  notices  has  been  given  in  evi- 
dence, but  with  your  permission  I will  read  it  again.  [The  notice  will  be  found  at  page  11.] 

I sent  the  above  notices  and  letters  to  the  secretaries  of  the  Clubs  requesting  to  have  them  laid 
before  the  Committees  of  the  Clubs,  and  then  posted  up  in  the  public  room.  Permit  mo  to 
re.ad  ono  of  the  letters  which  has  been  also  given  in  evidence.  [This  letter  will  bo  found  at  page 
12.]  I informed  Colonel  Bentinck  that  I had  sent  them,  and  I read  them  to  him  ; but  still  he 
was  not  satisfied.  'The  colonel  told  me  it  was  not  half  strong  enough — that  it  was  not  the 
thing  at  all,  and  would  not  do.  In  his  evidence  ho  states  he  has  no  recollection  of  having 
told  me  that  it  was  not  have  half  strong  enough.  Really  it  is  acrucl  .and  piti.ahle  thing  to  find 
Colonel  Bentinck  bo  oblivious  about  every  matter  which,  if  admitted,  would  show  the  treat- 
ment I received  with  reference  to  this  transaction.  His  memory,  so  tenacious  with  respect  to 
all  that  tells  against  me,  fails  completely  when  exposed  to  the  test  of  the  few  questions  put  by 
mo  on  cross-examination ; but  I say  distinctly  that  the  colonel  did  uso  these  expressions  to 
me  in  references  to  these  notices.  lie  admitted  iu  his  evidence  that  he  told  me  they  were  use- 
less; and  mark  the  reason  he  assigns  for  this.  He  says  ho  thought  them  useless  because  they 
were  sent  to  tho  secretaries  of  the  club  and  not  to  the  members  of  tho  club.  Could  he  have 
forgotten  that  by  my  letters  I requested  the  secretaries  to  place  them  befor*  the  committees, 
and  then  to  have  them  posted  in  tho  public  room?  And  could  ho  have  forgotten,  when  ho 
ventured  to  give  such  an  explanation,  that  he  himself  had  seen  and  read  these  letters  ? I 
deny  that  he  ever  made  this  objection  to  me;  tho  sole  fault  ho  found  was,  that  they  were  not 
strong  enough.  The  following  are  tho  replies  which  I received  from  tho  Secretaries  of  tho 

Junior  United  Service  and  Army  and  Navy  Clubs  : 

, “ Army  and  Navy  Club,  .Tuno  lOlh,  1861. 

_ “ Siu — I have  this  day  the  honour  of  laying  before  tho  commiltoo  your  letter  of  tho  lltli 
instant,  together  with  the  paper  enclosed  therein,  which  w.as  duly  read  to  them.  In  reply,  1 
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nm  Jlrectcil  to  state  that  the  committee  must  decline  placing  on  the  table  of  the  club  the  no- 
tice forwarded  by  you  containing  matters  in  dispute  of  n private  nature  between  yourself  and 
an  oHicer  who  is  not  a member  of  this  club.  I have  tho  honour  to  bo,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

“ T.  Walcot,  Secretary. 

“ Captain  A.  M.  Robertson,  4th  Dragoon  Guards.” 

“ Junior  United  Service  Club,  Juno  22d,  1861. 

“ Sir — I have  to  acknowledge  yonr  letter  of  tho  14th  instant,  enclosing  a notice,  and 
requesting  that  it  might  be  posteu  in  the  public  room ; and  in  reply,  I am  directed  by  the 
committee  to  inform  you  that,  as  tho  notice  appears  to  bo  of  a personal  character,  and  that  it 
is  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  club  to  post  notices  of  that  nature,  the  committee  regret  that 
your  request  cannot  be  complied  witli. — I am,  &c., 

Hubert  De  Carteret,  Secretary. 

“ Captain  A.  M.  Robertson.” 

I was  now  fairly  at  my  wit’s  end,  my  ingenuity  was  worn  out,  but  in  the  meantime  Colonel 
Bcntinck  was  not  idle,  for  on  tho  1st  of  June,  1661,  he  wrote  an  official  letter  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  the  Assistant  Adjutant-General  at  Manchester,  to  bo  laid  before  Sir  George  Wotherall, 
the  Lieutenant-General  commanding  tho  Northern  District.  This  letter  has  been  given  in 
evidence ; but  as  I wish  to  call  your  attention  to  some  matters  connected  with  it,  1 will  take 
tho  liberty,  even  at  tho  risk  of  being  tedious,  to  read  it  again  to  yon.  It  is  ns  follows: — 

“ Birmingh.am,  June  1st,  1661. 

“ Sir — It  having  recently  come  to  my  knowledge  that  Captain  Robertson,  of  the  Regiment 
under  my  command,  had  been  publicly  insulted  in  the  lobby  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club, 
London,  on  tho  17th  of  October,  1660,  by  Colonel  Dickson,  in  the  immediate  presence  of  Cap- 
tain Durant,  by  using  tho  expressions  that  ‘ when  I have  settled  with  you  legally  I will  settle 
with  you  personally,  by  horsewhipping  you  in  front  of  your  regiment,’  and  at  tho  same  time 
shaking  his  fist  in  bis  face,  I consider  it  my  duty  to  call  on  Captain  Robertson  for  an  explana- 
tion regarding  the  circumstances  above  alluded  to,  and  requested  at  tho  same  time  that  ho  would 
satisfy  me  that  he  had  received  an  ample  apology  from  Colonel  Dickson  for  the  insult  that  had 
been  offered  to  him,  as  an  officer  and  a gentleman.  I extremely  regret  to  acquaint  you  that 
I do  not  consider  Captain  Robertson’s  explanation  of  tho  circumstances  in  tho  slightest  degree 
satisfactory,  as  he  has  not,  in  my  opinion,  nor  in  that  of  the  officers  of  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards, 
justified  himself  for  tho  language  that  has  been  used  towards  him.  I therefore  request  that 
you  will  lay  before  the  Lieutenant-Geuoral  the  accompanying  documents  from  Captain  Robert- 
son (marked  A),  from  Captain  Henry  (marked  B),  and  from  Colonel  Dickson  (marked  C),  in 
answer  to  those  statements  ; and  request  he  will  grant  a Court  of  Inquiry,  for  tho  purpose  of 
investigating  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  of  tho  case. — I have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  “A.  C.  Bkntisck, 

“ Colonel  commanding  4th  Dragoon  Guaids. 

“ Tho  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  &c.,  Manchester.” 

Now,  I invite  your  particular  attention  to  the  documents  which  were  sent  by  the  Colonel  with 
the  foregoing  letter.  They  were  three  in  number — my  statement  to  tho  Colonel,  and  also 
Captain  Henry’s  statement,  both  dated  20th  May,  1861,  and  a letter  from  Colonel  Dickson, 
dated  28th  May,  1861.  By  some  legerdemain,  which  has  not  been  explained,  as  far  as  I c.an 
sec,  three  other  documents  were  subsequently  brought  by  him  under  the  notice  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-General. They  consisted  of  two  letters  from  Captain  Durant,  and  one  from  Major 
.Tones  to  me,  c.alling  for  an  explanation.  Tho  Colonel’s  letter  of  tho  1st  of  June  is  written  in 
the  strongest  and  most  bitter  terms  against  me.  Ho  was  cognizant  at  that  time  of  the  several 
ineffectual  steps  I had  taken,  through  Mr.  Owen,  to  obtain  satisfaction,  but  he  carefully  avoids 
all  allusion  to  them.  Ho  then  had  in  his  possession  my  letter  detailing  what  Mr.  Owen  had 
done,  and  he  had  Mr.  Owen’s  letter  to  Colonel  Dickson.  He  docs  not  forward  them ; they  are 
kept  back  from  the  commanding  officer.  He  forwards  my  statement ; he  could  not  avoid  doing 
so.  He  also  sends  that  of  Captain  Henry.  I thank  him,  not  for  that,  because  it  was  alluded 
to  in  my  statement  and  could  not  be  withheld  ; but  every  fact,  every  document  which  told  in 
my  favour  which  could  bo  withheld  was  withheld.  Is  this  candid — is  this  the  tre.atment  which 
I ought  in  common  justice  to  have  received  from  him  whom  you  are  told  by  the  prosecutor  I 
ought  to  Inave  consulted  and  confided  in?  But,  further,  does  he  even  complain  in  that  letter 
of  the  1st  of  June,  1861,  that  the  matter  had  not  been  submitted  to  be  dealt  with  by  him  ? 
Not  a syllable  about  it.  Ho  had  told  you  in  his  evidence  that  it  was  not  so  submitted.  He 
knows  in  his  heart  and  soul  that  everything  which  he  directed  me  to  do  was  done  ; .aye,  even 
to  the  committing  of  a breach  of  one  of  the  articles  of  war.  But  Sir  George  Wethcrall 
declines  to  grant  a Court  of  Inquiry,  upon  the  ground  that  ho  could  not  order  tho  atten- 
dance of  tho  parties.  Sir  George  Wotherall  was  gifted  with  second  sight;  for  it  appears 
that  Colonel  Bcntinck,  having  ratten  to  his  friend  Colonel  Diclcson  asking  him  to  appear 
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before  such  court,  received  a reply  from  liim  refusing  altogctlier  to  comply  lyKh  the 
request.  Sir  George  Wetlierall,  however,  informed  Colonel  Bentinck  that  if  h thought 
it  expedient  to  prefer  charges  against  mo,  Sir  George  Wetlierall  would  refer  them  to 
the  decision  of  the  Commandcr-in-Chiof,  and  Colonel  Bentinck  declined  to  adopt  this 
course.  In  some  mysterious  manner,  however,  the  matter  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  wo  have  it  from  Colonel  Bentinck  that  a com- 
munication was  received,  to  the  ctfoct  that  his  Royal  Highness  could  do  nothing  without 
further  information.  Colonel  Bentinck  afterwards  told  mo  of  Colonel  Dickson’s  refusal  to 
appear  before  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  and  that  this  was  in  my  favour ; that  Colonel  Dickson 
had  acted  in  a wrong  manner,  and  that  Colonel  Bentinck  would  tell  him  so.  After  all  these 
proceedings  I indulged  in  the  flattering  hope  that  I would  at  length  bo  pennitted  to  have 
some  rest  and  peace.  I felt  tliat  I had  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost,  and  had  strained  every 
effort  to  release  myself  from  blame,  and  to  carry  out,  in  every  way,  the  directions  which  had 
been  given  to  me  by  Colonel  Bentinck ; but  it  was  fated  otherwise.  Colonel  Bentinck  had 
not  attained  his  object.  I must  be  driven  on  some  pretext  or  another  from  the  regiment; 
and,  in  pursuance  of  this  determination,  Majer  Jones,  by  the  command  of  Colonel  Bentinck, 
wrote  to  me  a letter,  dated  the  4th  of  July,  1861,'  which  has  been  given  in  evidence,  but 
which  1 will  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  read  again,  as  my  reply  to  it  has  formed  one  of  the  lead- 
ing topics  of  the  elaborate  statement  of  the  prosecutor,  .and  has  been  assigned  by  him  as  his 
exenss  for  not  allowing  me,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1661,  even  twenty-four  hours,  or  any 
otlicr  time,  however  brief,  to  consult  my  friends  before  deciding  as  to  the  course  I should 
pursue.  [Major  Jones’s  letter  will  bo  found  at  page  15.]  Can  any  one  with  the  feeling  of 
a gentleman  say  that  that  letter  was  not  an  act  of  the  grossest  cruelty  and  oppression.  The 
Colonel  knew  at  that  time  all  that  I had  done.  Ho  had  read  Captain  Henry’s  letter  of  the 
20th  of  May,  1861  ; he  read  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Owen  and  Colonel  Dickson  ; 
he  knew  that  Colonel  Dickson  had  refused  to  meet  mo  or  to  apologise  ; ho  knew  that  I had 
written  the  notices  to  the  Clubs  ; he  was  aware  that  Colonel  Dickson  had  declined  to  attend 
before  a Court  of  Inquiry  ; Colonel  Bentinck  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  suggestion  of  pre- 
ferring charges  ag.ainst  me  ; and  with  full  knowledge  and  cognizance  of  all  these  facts  he 
coolly  asks  me  had  I done  that  which  he  well  knew  was  a sheer  impossibility.  I arraign  his 
conduct  in  causing  that  letter  to  be  written  to  me,  with  the  knowledge  of  all  that  occurred 
— with  the  knowledge  that  I was  powerless  to  take  any  other  mea.sures — as  tyrannical 
and  vindictive.  Harassed  and  tormented,  I did  in  reply  write  the  letter  of  the  4 th  of 
.July,  1846.  It  is  as  follows  : — “ As  the  details  mentioned  in  your  letter  have  been  already 
before  the  General  commanding  the  district,  and  .also,  I have  reason  to  believe,  before 
higher  military  authority,  I therefore  decline  to  hold  any  further  communication  on  the 
subject  with  any  one,  cither  now  or  at  any  future  time.” 

I ask  this  Court,  fearlessly,  what  other  reply  could  I have  given  to  such  a letter — a letter 
which  was  nothing  but  a cruel  mockery  ? This  reply  of  mine  has  been  made  by  the  prosecutor 
the  groundwork  of  some  of  his  bitterest  attacks  upon  me.  I abide  by  that  reply,  and  say 
that  no  fair  and  honest  and  impartial  man,  with  a full  knowledge  of  all  the  flicts  of  which 
Colonel  Bentinck  was  at  that  time  aware,  could  find  in  it  the  slightest  pretext  for  censure  or 
abuse.  But  before  I leave  the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  first  two 
cliarges,  I feel  bound  to  call  attention  to  one  most  remarkable  omission  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution.  Every  calumny  has  been  heaped  upon  me,  and  letters  written  by  Captain 
Durant  have  been  placed  before  the  Court  contradicting  statements  made  by  Captain  Henry 
in  his  letter  of  the  20th  of  May,  1861,  and  conveying  imputations  the  most  injurious  to  mo. 
Captain  Durant  has  been  returned  as  one  of  the  witnesses  proposed  to  bo  examined  by  the 
prosecutor.  Ho  has  been  during  this  trial  within  the  precincts  of  tliis  barrack-yard,  within 
call.  The  prosecutor  stated  ho  would  produce  him — but  he  has  not  ventured  to  do  so — (o 
corroborate  upon  his  oath  the  statements  contained  in  his  letters.  This  speaks  for  itself ; 
comment  upon  my  part  would  bo  worse  than  useless.  But  the  letter  of  Major  Jones  of  the 
4th  of  July,  1861,  was  not  written  without  an  object.  The  determination  to  drive  mo  from 
the  regiment  could  not  bo  carried  out  by  direct  means;  it  was  necessary  to  endeavour  to  attain 
that  end  indirectly.  This  Court  will  remember  that  Colonel  Bentinck  stated  that  about  tho 
16th  of  May,  1861,  ho  begged  of  me  not  to  go  into  tho  messroom  or  mix  with  tho  oflicers. 
By  tho  same  process  of  reasoning  by  which  it  is  sought  to  convince  the  Court  that  no 
pressure  or  intimidation  was  exercised  at  the  interview  of  tho  1st  of  October,  1861, 
Colonel  Bentinck  said  that  that  was  merely  a recommendation  upon  his  part  and  not 
an  order;  but,  in  reply  to  further  questions,  ho  was  obliged  to  admit  that  if  after 
such  recommendation  he  had  found  mo  in  the  messroom  ho  would  have  turned  mo  out. 
Colonel  Bentinck  proceeded  to  state  that  that  order  w.as  removed  by  him  on  or  about  tho  end 
of  May,  1861,  because  that,  having  referred  tho  matter  to  Sir  George  Wetlierall,  ho  considered 
It  would  have  been  an  nrbitr.ary  measure  to  continue  his  prohibition  .any  longer.  Tho  acts 
jmd  conduct  of  Colonel  Bentinck,  to  which  I shall  now  allude,  will  tost  the  accuracy  of  that 
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explanation  of  Colonel  Bentinck,  and  will  show  the  mode  in  which  it  was  sought  by  means 
of  every  species  of  annoyance,  insult,  and  degradation,  to  got  rid  of  mo.  In  the  month  of 
.Tune  or  July,  I8G1,  Colonel  Bentinck  sent  for  me,  aud  when  I came  to  him  he  told  me  in  an 
authoritative  manner  to  send  in  my  papers  and  leave  the  regiment.  He  also  told  me  he 
would  not  give  me  a day’s  leave  of  absence  while  I continued  in  the  regiment.  I respectfully 
declined  to  send  in  my  papers.  Some  time  after  Major  Jones  was  in  command  during  the 
absence  of  the  Colonel.  I asked  Major  Jones  for  some  trifling  and  short  leave  of  absence, 
which  I then  required.  Major  Jones  replied  that  he  had  received  orders  from  Colonel 
Bentinck  not  to  give  me  leave,  and  he  showed  me  at  the  same  time  a written  memorandum 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Colonel  to  the  like  effect.  But  this  was  not  all.  Some  time 
after,  in  or  about  the  months  of  August  and  September,  18G1,  the  Colonel  again  sent  for 
me,  and  ordered  me  to  attend  morning  and  evening  stables  until  further  directions.  This 
Court  knows  whether,  according  to  the  course  of  the  service,  this  was  a proper  or  usual  order 
to  be  given  to  the  captain  of  a troop.  No  oflicer  in  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  except  the 
subaltern  on  duty,  is  required  so  to  attend,  and  I believe  this  is  the  univei-sal  custom  in  the 
army.  I obeyed  the  order,  and  attended  morning  aud  evening  stables  during  the  space  of  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  until  the  regiment  left  Birmingham.  Colonel  Bentinck  had  never 
found  the  slightest  fault  with  the  internal  management  and  economy  of  my  troop.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  treatment  I wrote  a letter  upon  the  subject,  through  Colonel  Bentinck,  to  the 
Adjutant- General,  at  Jlanchestcr,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  matter  laid  before  Sir  George 
■\Vetherall.  Not  having  heard  anything  about  this  communication,  I wrote  to  Colonel 
Bentinck,  to  ascertain  whether  it  had  been  forwarded,  to  which  letter  I received  no  reply; 
and  I fully  believe  that  my  complaint  was  never  submitted  to  Sir  George  Wetherall.  Jly 
letter  to  the  Adjutant  General  was  as  follows: — 

“ Birmingham  Barrack.s,  4 th  Sept.,  1861. 

“Sir — I have  the  honor  to  report  for  the  information  of  the  Lieutenant  General  com- 
manding the  Northern  and  Midland  Districts,  that  I h.avo  received  orders  from  Colonel 
Bentinck,  commanding  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  to  attend  morning  and  evening  stables  until 
further  ordere — namely,  morning  stables  from  half-past  five  o’clock  until  half-past  six,  a.m.; 
and  evening  stables  from  half-past  five  o’clock  until  quarter-past  six,  p.  m.  This  not  being 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  service,  and  no  other  oflicer  of  the  regiment  (with  the 
exception  of  the  orderly  officer  of  the  day)  being  obliged  to  do  so,  as  senior  Captain  present 
with  the  head-quarters  of  the  regiment  I must  look  on  this  order  as  a very  severe  measure,  as 
it  involves  my  going  to  stables  three  times  a day  instead  of  once,  namely,  mid-day  stables, 
from  twelve  to  one  o'clock,  p.  m.,  which  all  officers  of  the  regiment  attend.  I have,  there- 
fore, to  request  that  the  Lieutenant-General  commanding  the  district  will  take  the  matter 

into  his  consideration  and  request  Colonel  Bentinck  for  an  explanation I have  the  honor  to 

be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,  “ Arthur  M.  Bobertso.v, 

“ Captain  4th  Dragoon  Guards. 

“ To  the  Assistant  Adjutant  General,  Blanchester.” 

Again,  while  the  regiment  was  at  Birmingham,  and  in  or  about  the  months  of  June  or 
July,  1 6G I , as  I was  reading  a newspaper  in  the  messrooui.  Colonel  Bentinck  entered  and 
ordered  me,  in  the  presence  ef  my  brother  officers,  to  leave  the  room.  Upon  another  occasion 
during  the  same  period.  Colonel  Bentinck  being  about  to  leave  for  a short  time,  and  I being 
then  the  senior  officer  with  the  regiment.  Colonel  Bentinck  gave  directions  that  Captain 
M'Donnell,  four  years  my  junior,  should  be  placed  in  conim.and.  The  acts  of  which  1 have 
already  given  you  a history  would,  I think, suffice  to  show  you  the  resolution  which  had  been 
formed  to  force  me  to  resign  ; but  there  are  others  yet  to  be  related  which,  I believe, 
will  fill  with  astonishment  the  mind  of  every  officer  and  gentleman  who  hears  them.  During 
the  same  months  of  June  or  July,  I was  again  sent  for  by  Colonel  Bentinck,  and  when  I came 
to  his  rooms  he  re.ad  out  to  me  a paper,  which  he  said  he  was  to  lay  before  General  Law- 
renson,  Inspector-General  of  Cavalry,  whoso  arrival  was  then  expected.  As  nearly  as  I 
recollect,  the  purport  of  this  document  was  that  I should  be  called  upon  to  leave  the  regiment 
in  consequence  of  my  conduct  relative  to  Colonel  Dickson’s  affair,  and  in  consequence  of  my 
habit  of  making  mis-statements  to  my  brother  officers.  The  colonel  told  me  that  this  docu- 
ment would  be  signed  by  many  of  my  brother  officers.  I replied  that  I had  already  done  all 
I could  do  with  respect  to  the  Dickson  affair ; and  that,  ns  regarded  the  other  statement,  it 
was  an  untruth.  1 also  asked  the  Colonel  which  of  the  officers  ever  made  such  a charge,  but 
the  colonel  would  not  mention  any  n.ames;  whereupon  I told  him  that  he  should  not  place 
any  reliance  upon  hearsay  reports.  The  colonel  concluded  by  telling  me  that  ho  had  ascer- 
tained there  was  nothing  illegal  in  the  document,  and  that  I would  Tc  removed  from  the 
regiment.  This  document  wa.«,  as  I am  informed  and  believe  I will  be  able  to  prove,  got  up  with 
the  privity  and  sanction  of  Colonel  Bentinck,  and  was  with  his  like  privity  and  sanction  handed 
round,  and  sent  from  place  to  place,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  several  officers  to  sign  it. 
Some  signed  it  reluctantly,  and  only  after  they  had  been  told  that  it  was  Iho  colonel’s  wish  they 
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should  do  so.  Others,  to  their  honour,  mnnfully  resisted  all  the  influences  which  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  wliolly  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  I am  very 
certain  that  this  Court  will  not  sanction  such  an  act,  and  that  it  will  view  with  the  indigna- 
tion which  it  merits  the  conduct  of  a commanding  offlcor  in  encouraging  or  even  tolerating 
such  a proceeding  ; and  I am  to  be  told  after  all  this  that  no  pressure  was  put  upon  me,  and 
that  my  sending  in  my  papers  was  my  own  free  act  1 I know  not  what  has  become  of  this 
document ; I asked  to  see  it ; I begged  for  a copy  of  it,  but  I was  refused  ; and  thus  I was 
to  be  sacrificed  by  gross  libels  on  my  character,  winked  at — nay,  more,  encouraged  by  my 
colonel.  But  the  ingenuity  of  the  colonel  discovered  another  mode  of  giving  me  annoyance, 
and  of  degmding  mo  in  the  eyes  of  my  companions  and  of  the  men  of  the  regiment.  I was 
on  one  occasion  actually  ordered  by  the  colonel  to  exercise  in  the  riding-school  with  a back- 
board.  I had  been  this  time  serving  her  Majesty  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years.  One  matter 
further  I have  to  bring  under  your  notice,  and  then  I will  have  completed  the  catalogue  of 
indignities  and  wrongs  to  which  I am  subjected.  The  beginning  of  the  month  of  September, 
1861,  the  4th  Dragoons  were  ordered  from  Birmingham  to  the  Curragh,  and  I was  told  by 
Major  Jones  that  the  colonel  had  ordered  him  to  take  away  my  subaltern  on  the  line  of 
march,  so  that  I was  to  be  left  to  do  all  the  duty  myself.  I was  the  only  captain  with  the 
.squadron.  This  order  was  so  unusual,  and  so  much  calculated  to  degrade  me  not  merely  in 
the  estimation  of  my  brother  officers,  but  even  of  the  troops  under  my  command,  that  I felt  it 
my  duty  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Lieutenant-General,  Sir  George  Wetherall.  I accordingly 
wrote  the  following  letter,  through  Colonel  Bentiuck,  to  the  Adjutant-General  commanding  at 
Manchester . — 

“On  line  of  March,  Newoastle-under-Lyne,  7th  September,  1861. 

“ Sir — In  reference  to  my  communication,  which  was  addressed  to  you  from  Birmingham, 
on  the  4th  instant,  I now  beg  to  state  for  the  information  of  the  Lieutenant-General  Com- 
manding, that  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  September,  M.ajor  .Jones,  commanding  the  squadron 
on  the  line  of  mareh  between  Birmingham  and  Newcastle,  informed  mo  that  he  had  received 
instructions  from  Colonel  Bentinck,  to  the  effect  that  I was  to  have  no  subaltern  officer  to  do 
duty  with  my  troop,  but  was  to  do  all  the  duty  myself.  I am  the  only  captain  with  the 
squadron,  and  the  other  troop  has  one  subaltern  commanding  it,  and  three  others  in  addition 
doing  duty.  As  this  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  service, 
I beg  leave  to  refer  this  to  the  consideration  of  the  Lieutenant-General,  to  request  him  to 
call  on  Colonel  Bentinck  for  .an  explanation.  Should  the  Lieutenant-General  consider  this 
order  to  be  at  variance  with  the  usage  of  the  service,  he  will  bo  able  to  obtain  an  explanation 
from  Colonel  Bentinck. — I am,  sir. 


“ A.  M.  RonEUTsON,  Captain  4th  Dragoon  Guards. 
To  the  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  Manchester.” 


“7  til  September,  1661. 

“ Sir — I have  the  honor  to  request  that  you  will  forward  to  the  A.ssistant  Adjutant-General 
the  accompanying  letter  for  the  information  of  the  Lieutenant-General  Commanding  the  District 
with  the  least  possible  delay — I have  the  honor,  &c. , 

“A.  M . Rouertsox,  Captain  4th  Dragoon  Guards. 

“To  Colonel  Bentinck.” 

To  this  communication  I received  the  following  reply : — 


“Birmingham,  Sept.  10,  1861. 

“ .Sir — I am  directed  by  the  Commanding  Officer  to  inform  you  that  it  is  not  his  intention 
to  forward  your  complaint  to  the  General  Commanding  the  Northern  District,  and  that  the 
reason  for  not  attaching  a subaltern  officer  to  your  troop  is  in  consequence  of  his  not  con- 
sidering it  judicious  for  a young  and  unformed  officer  to  associate  with  you,  or  be  under  your 
command. — I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  “ E.  Harran,  Lieut.-Adjutant,  4th  Dragoon  Guards. 

“ Captain  Robertson,  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  Liverpool.” 

Not  content  with  refusing  to  forward  my  complaint  to  the  Adjutant-General,  Colonel 
Bentinck  was  pleased  to  direct  his  Adjutant  to  insult  mo  by  telling  me  that  I was  not  a fit 
companion  for  my  brother  officers.  It  is  not  for  mo  to  make  any  remarks  upon  this  conduct ; 
it  appears  to  mo  to  be  so  flagrant  and  so  incapable  of  justification,  that  any  comment  would 
only  weaken  the  effect  which  such  acts  are  calculated  to  produce  upon  the  mind  of  any  officer 
and  gentleman.  However,  I was  determined  that  the  matter  should  not  rest  tliere,  and  ac- 
cordingly, on  the  arrival  of  the  regiment  in  Ireland,  I wrote  another  letter  upon  the  subject 
to  the  Colonel,  and  which  is  ns  follows  : — 


“Newbridge  Barracks,  17th  .Sept.,  1861. 

“Sir — In  reference  to  a communication  I received  from  the  Adjutant,  dated  Birmingham, 
10th  September,  1 have  now  to  request  that  you  will  forward  iny  official,  dated  7 th  Septeinbei:, 
and  which  you  declined  to  forward  to  .Sir  George  Wetherall,  to  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
George  Brown,  Commanding  the  Forces  in  Ireland,  ns  the  regiment  is  now  quartered  in 
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Ireland.  I also  wish  to  know  if  an  answer  has  been  reoeived  to  my  official,  dated  Birming- 
ham, 4th  September,  and  addressed  to  Sir  George  Wetherall.  I desire  to  know  on  what 
grounds  you  consider  it  injudieious  that  a young  and  unformed  officer  shonld  associate  with 
me,  or  bo  under  my  command,  as  expressed  in  tlio  Adjutant’s  communication,  dated  10th 
September. — I have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

fSigned)  “ Arthur  M,  Robertson,  Captain  4th  Dragoon  Guards, 

“ To  Colonel  Bentinok.” 

To  which  the  following  reply  was  sent : — 

“4  th  Dragoon  Guards,  Royal  Barracks, 
Dublin,  September  19, 1861. 

“ Sir — I am  directed  by  the  cpmmanding  officer  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  17th  instant,  and  to  inform  you  that  Colonel  Bentinck  considers  the  last  paragraph  of 
your  letter  extremely  disrespectful ; and  at  the  same  time  I am  desired  to  acquaint  you,  that 
the  Inspocting-General  of  Cavalry  will  shortly  inspect  the  Regiment,  when  it  is  the  Command- 
ing Officer’s  intention  to  bring  the  subject  of  your  correspondence  to  his  notice,  with  the  object 
of  its  being  laid  before  his  Royal  Highness  the  General  Commanding-inXhief. — I have  the 
honour  to  be,  sir,  you  most  obedient  servant,  (Signed) 

■“  E.  IIarran,  Lieutenant-Adjutant, 

4 th  Dragoon  Guards. 

“ Captain  Robertson,  4th  Dragoon  Guards.” 

You  will  now  bo  able  to  form  some  conception  of  the  state  of  my  mind  when  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1861,  I received  peremptory  orders  to  appear  in  Dublin  on  the  following  day.  You 
will  perceive  how  I had  been  harassed,  and  how  every  engine  had  been  put  in  motion  to  com- 
pel me  to  resign.  In  addition  to  all  else,  I had  been  ill  for  some  time  previous,  and  was  then 
under  the  care  of  Surgeon  Cooper.  It  now  appears  that  the  papers  which  were  sent  to  Colonel 
Brownrigg  were  only  furnished  to  him  on  the  30th  of  September,  1861,  They  did  not  com- 
prise a history  of  the  entire  transaction,  nor  of  the  several  measures  I had  ineffectually  taken 
to  obtain  satisfaction  from  Colonel  Dickson,  and  that  on  that  same  30th  of  September,  1861, 
a statement  is  made  by  Adjutant  Harran  to  Lieutenant  Rintoul,  that  it  was  all  over  with 
Robertson  ; that  an  order  had  that  day  gone  to  Newbridge  for  him  to  come  up  to  Dublin  on  to- 
morrow, unless  the  doctor  could  certify  that  his  life  would  bo  endangered  by  the  journey,  in 
order  that  he  might  appear  before  Colonel  Brownrigg  ; that  the  Colonel  had  laid  the  whole 
affair  before  him,  and  that  the  authorities  had  m.ade  up  their  minds  that  ho  should  be  forced  to 
send  in  his  papers.  From  whom  will  this  Court  suppose  did  Adjutant  Harran  receive  this 
information  that  the  authorities  had  made  up  their  minds  that  I should  be  forced  to  send  in  my 
papers  ? Thus,  without  conveying  any  intelligence  to  me  as  to  the  object  of  my  summons  to 
Dublin,  without  giving  mo  any  opportunity  of  exculpating  myself,  or  of  explaining  what 
measures  I had  adopted,  upon  an  imperfect  statement  sent  in  by  Colonel  Bentinck,  which  pre- 
sented only  the  strong  features  of  the  case  against  me — after  the  lapse  of  just  tivelve  months 
since  the  occurrenco;  took  place — after  Sir  George  Wetherall  had  refused  a court  of  inquiry,  and 
Colonel  Bentinck  h^d  declined  a court-martial — after- his  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  had  intimated  that  ho  could  take  nosteps  without  further  inquiry — thocase  is  .adjudged, 
and  a sentence  is  pronounced  against  me,  and  the  adjutant  hears  before  many  hours,  perhaps 
many  minutes  had  elapsed  since  the  matter  was  first  brought  under  Colonel  Brownrigg’s  notice, 
that  the  authorities  had  made  up  their  minds  that  I should  be  forced  to  send  in  my  papers  1 
The  sequel  of  this  extraordinary,  I believe  this  unprecedented  case,  shows  that  Hie  Adjutant’s 
information  was  accurately  correct.  I hurry  up  to  Dublin  on  the  1st  of  October,  accompanied 
by  my  medical  attendant.  I am  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Colonel  Brownrigg ; whilst 
Colonel  Bentinck,  whom  I had  good  reasons  for  believing  was  not  an  impartial  person,  sits 
in  judgment  on  roe  by  the  side  of  Colonel  Brownrigg.  The  first  words  uttered  showed  that 
my  doom  had  been  fixed.  “ Sir  George  Brown’s  orders  are,”  said  Colonel  Brownrigg, 
“ that  you  must  Lake  your  choice  of  one  or  other  alternative;  to  apply  for  permission 
to  retire  from  the  service  by  the  sale  of  your  commission,  or  submit  to  bo  placed  at 
once  under  arrest,  with  the  view  of  having  the  matter  investigated  by  a court  martial.”  In 
vain  I asked  for  time,  for  oven  twenty-four  hours,  to  consult  my  friends.  I placed  in  Colonel 
Brownrigg’s  hands  Captain  Henry’s  letter  of  the  23rd  March,  1861.  It  m.ade  so  little  im- 
pression upon  him  that,  though  ho  road  it,  ho  cannot  now  state  whether  it  is  the  document 
which  I handed  to  him.  In  vain  I attempted,  as  well  as  the  state  of  confusion  and  surprise 
in  which  I was  would  permit  me,  to  enter  into  an  explanation — it  was  all  to  no  purpose. 
Colonel  Brownrigg  regarded  all  I said  as  irrelevant — ho  turned  a deaf  car  to  it.  In  vain  I 
asked  to  be  permitted  to  see  Sir  George  Brown — my  inexorable  judges  refused  everything.  I 
should  make  up  my  mind,  and  submit  either  to  a compulsory  resignation,  or  bo  at  once  placed 
under  arrest  and  brought  to  a court  martial.  In  my  extremity  1 turned  towards  my  Colonel, 
in  the  desperate  hope  tliat  I could  get  some  respite  from  iiim.  I asked  permission  to  retire 
with  him  Into  another  room.  I told  him  it  was  a very  serious  question  ; ho  replied  It  was 
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a very  serious  question.  I asked  him  that  I might  bo  allowed  to  consult  my  friends. 
The  Colonel  does  not  remember  this  request  of  mine,  but  I say  I did  make  it.  1 asked  him 
for  this  indulgence.  What  was  the  answer  I received  ? — “ My  good  man,  you  heard  as  plainly 
as  possible  what  was  the  determination  the  Deputy  Adjutant  General  told  you  Sir  George 
Brown  had  come  to,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  ask  such  a question.  In  my  utter 
perplexity,  I then  asked  him,  whom  I had  reason  to  believe  to  be  my  enemy,  “ Colonel,  what 
do  you  recommend  me  to  do?”  You  hoard  his  answer.  The  upshot  of  it  was,  send  in  your 
resignation  ; and  then,  looking  at  the  clock,  he  told  mo  that  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  time  would 
be  long  enough  for  me  to  make  up  my  mind.  Colonel  Brownrigg  told  you  that  the  entire 
interview  histed  not  ten  minutes.  Tliis  was  the  period  doled  out  to  me  in  which  I was  to  come 
to  a resolution  as  to  the  two  alternatives  I should  adopt — this  was  the  space  of  time  alloted  to 
me  for  enabling  me  to  decide  as  to  what  I should  do  in  a matter  affecting  my  honour  and  my 
ch.aracter,  and  in  which  my  decision,  one  way  or  the  other,  would  affect  my  future  life  and 
position.  The  Colonel  has  admitted  that  he  did  state  to  me  that  it  would  be  exceedingly 
doubtful  what  the  decision  of  the  court-martial  would  be  ; and,  although  Colonel  Bentinck  now 
denies  it,  I do  stale  that  in  the  course  of  that  interview  he  did  toll  mo  that  if  I escaped  from  that 
court-martial  he  would  have  mo  tried  for  something  which  lie  stated  had  occurred  on  former 
occasions  between  me  and  Lieutenant  Rintoul,  and  between  mo  and  Captain  Webb  ; and  so  vividly 
did  this  observation  impress  itself  upon  my  mind,  that  on  my  return  to  Newbridge  on  the 
same  evening,  I asked  Lieutenant  Rintoul  if  anything  had  occurred  between  him  and  me 
which  could  form  any  pretext  for  such  a statement.  But  Colonel  Brownrigg  has  attempted 
to  justify  his  refusal  to  give  me  even  twenty-four  hours’  time  to  deliberate,  and  he  has  based 
that  justification  upon  my  letters  of  the  20th  May,  1861,  and  the  4th  July,  1861.  But 
now  that  I have  gone  through  all  the  facts  of  this  case,  and  have  stated  the  circumstances 
under  which  I wrote  these  letters,  and  the  unavailing  efforts  which  I had  made,  to  tho 
knowledge  of  Colonel  Bentinck,  between  the  20th  of  May  and  tho  4th  of  July,  I respectfully 
ask  the  Court  how  these  letters  or  the  expressions  therein  contained  can  justify  or  in  any 
manner  excuse  such  unusual,  such  unseemly  pressure.  Colonel  Brownrigg  has  told  you  that, 
in  reply  to  an  observation  of  his,  which  was  in  these  remarkable  words,  “Am  I to  understand, 
Captain  Robertson,  that  this  is  an  unbiassed  decision  that  you  have  come  to,  and  without  pres- 
sure; because  you  must  be  aware  that  the  General  Commanding  the  Forces  can  hare  no  feeling 
in  this  matter  one  way  or  the  other;  it  is  for  you  and  you  only  to  decide  upon  the  course 
which  you  will  pursue  ?’’  I signified  to  him  I quite  understood  that.  Perhaps  I may  have  used 
these  expressions.  I felt  at  the  time  completely  exhausted.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe 
the  various  thoughts  and  emotions  which  then  crowded  on  my  mind.  All  my  hopes  and  prospects 
dashed  to  the  ground,  and  my  disgrace  and  degradation  complete — those  who  had  worried  and 
persecuted  mo  had  triumphed — their  unceasing  efforts  had  been  at  length  crowned  with  .success. 
Well  might  I say  to  Liutenant  Rintoul,  in  tho  evening  of  the  same  day,  that  1 had  been  so 
bullied  by  tho  Colonel  that  I could  stand  it  no  longer.  On  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
when  I thought  myself  shipwrecked,  and  all  my  hopes  dashed  to  the  gi'ound,  I did  ask 
Lieutenant  Rintoul  if  he  would  purchase  the  step.  I do  not  see  what  harm  was  in  this,  or 
how  it  can  be  tortured  into  evidence  against  me.  Lieutenant  Rintoul  has  truly  told  you  that 
I appeared  agitated.  No  wonder  I should.  But  when  I was  enabled  to  reflect  more  coolly 
upon  tho  matter,  I felt  that  the  act  which  I had  done  in  sending  in  my  resignation  when  I 
w.as  not  a free  agent  was  wrong  and  weak.  I felt  keenly  the  position  in  which  I had  almost 
unwittingly  placed  myself.  I made  up  my  mind  to  leave  no  effort  untried  to  rodeom  the  p.ast 
and  recall  the  letter.  I accordingly  on  the  next  day  left  Newbridge  for  London,  in  order  that 
1 might  place  myself  at  tho  greatest  distance  from  Colonel  Bentinck,  and  communicate  with 
head-quarters  unimpeded.  I thon  wrote  tho  letter  of  October,  1861,  upon  which  tho  third 
charge  against  me  is  grounded.  I wrote  that  letter,  fully  believing  the  statement  therein 
contained.  I did  say  that  intimidation  had  been  practised  on  me,  and  I adhere  to  that 
st.atcment.  I know  not  what  may  bo  Colonel  Brownrigg’s  definition  of  the  word  “ intimida- 
tion,” but  I do  say  and  submit  that  the  narrative  of  that  interview  which  has  been  presented 
to  the  Court  details  acts  of  tho  greatest  pressure  .and  intimidation ; and  I do  moreover  say, 
that  tho  conduct  pursued  towards  mo  with  such  relentless  purpose  and  persistence  by  Colonel 
Bentinck,  demonstrates  to  any  unbiassed  and  honor.ablo  mind  that  my  case  was  prejudged, 
and  that  it  was  determined  I should  bo  driven  from  tho  regiment  by  any  means  whether  fair 
or  foul.  The  interview  of  tho  1st  of  October  is  scarcely  over — I have  scarcely  left  tho  room — 
tho  ink  upon  my  letter  of  resignation  is  scarcely  dry,  when  Lieutenant  llarran.  Colonel 
Rentinck’s  matchless  Adjutant,  for  the  first  time  asks  tho  Colonel  to  put  down  his  name  for 
purchase,  and  a telegram  flashes  from  him  to  Lieutenant  Rintoul — “ 2 15,  p.  m.  Sandy  has 
sent  in  his  p.apers.  I am  going  in  for  his  troop.  Do  not  say  anything  about  it."  And  thus 
tho  curtain  drops.  I have  now  detailed  to  you  my  case.  I fear  your  patience  is  exhausted  ; 
but  after  tho  way  in  which  these  charges  have  been  pressed  against  mo,  after  tho  sneers  which 
V*re  levelled  at  me,  and  the  aspersions  which  wore  ciJst  upon  my  character,  I consider  it  duo 
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both  to  myself  and  to  tho  Court  to  unfold  tlie  entire  history  of  these  transactions.  1 
know  that  my  case  is  in  the  hands  of  honourable  men,  who  wi  1 not  be  prejudiced  by 
general  insinuations  against  my  character,  which  my  maligners  will  not  dare  to  sub- 
stantiate. You  will,  1 know,  cast  from  your  minds  all  these  toul  calumnies,  and  I say, 
with  a conscience  void  of  offence  as  regards  the  charges  brought  against  me,  and  which 
alone  I have  now  the  opportunity  of  meeting,  that  I am  not  guilty  of  them,  and  trust  to 
your  finding  to  support  my  plea. 

Tile  address  was  then  signed  and  handed  to  the  President. 

Colonel  Brownrigg — Perhaps  you  would  permit  me  to  have  a few  extracts  from 
that  document.  Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  a copy  of  so  long  a docu- 
ment, but  perhaps  the  Court  will  allow  me,  at  a later  period  of  the  day,  to  point 
out  a few  extracts. 

Captain  Robertson  apologized  for  the  non-attendance  of  Colonel  Clarke,  who  was 
the  first  witness  he  intended  to  examine  The  colonel  was  tinder  the  impression 
that  his  defence  would  have  occupied  a longer  time  in  tlie  reading  of  it,  and  had 
thei'efore  gone  away  for  a few  minutes. 

Colonel  Brownrigg  suggested  that  the  evidence  for  the  defence  should  be  taken  in 
the  same  order  as  that  for  the  prosecution.  There  had  been  a rule  laid  down  as  to 
the  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  and  he  respectfully  requested  that  the  same  rule 
should  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  evidence  for  the  defence. 

Captain  Robertson  said  he  had  no  objection. 

President — The  Court  had  a reason  for  making  tliat  arrangement,  hut  there  is  no 
similar,  reason,  that  I know  of,  to  impose  that  rule  with  regard  to  the  defence.  The 
Court  will  not  impose  a restriction  of  that  kind,  for  there  is  no  necessity  for  it. 

Colonel  Brownrigg — 1 would  also  wish  to  mention  one  subject  to  the  Coui’t,  and 
that  is,  that  Captain  Durant  can  be  easily  sent  for  by  telegraph,  if  the  Court 
deshe  it. 

President — The  Court  cannot  know  what  evidence  Captain  Durant  could  give. 

Colonel  Brownrigg — No  ; but  it  is  iu  relation  to  the  comment  on  his  non-ap- 
pearance, and  if  he  can  throw  any  further  light  on  the  subject,  lam  most  anxious 
that  he  should  come.  A.  telegram  will  bring  him  here  to-morrow  morning. 

President — That  is  not  the  question.  The  Court  can  give  no  opinion  on  that  at 
all.  The  Court  cannot  tell  what  Captain  Durant’s  evidence  maybe.  If  Captain 
Robertson  wishes  to  call  him,  he  can  do  so. 

Captain  Robertson  then  handed  in  the  following  letters  from  commanding  officers, 
which  were  apiieudcdto  his  defence.  The  first  is  from  Sir  James  Chatterton,  C.B., 
as  follows  ; — 

“Ball’s  Hotel,  Dover-street,  Monday,  February  17. 

“Dear  Robertsox — I have  just  received  your  letter,  and  lose  not  a rainnent  in  replying 
to  it.  I greatly  regret  to  learn  that  yon  have  gotten  into  this  unfortunate  dilemma.  I 
assure  you  I have  much  pleasure  in  being  able  to  bear  testimony  to  your  excellent  conduct, 
both  as  an  officer  and  a perfect  gentleman,  during  the  period  you  ivero  under  my  command, 
and  your  attention  to  your  duties  always  afforded  me  satisfaction.  Last  summer,  when  you 
•were  stationed  at  Shomcliffe,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  when  you  were  good  enough  to 
show  me  the  squadron  under  your  order,  I was  greatly  pleased  with  the  admirable  appear- 
ance of  the  men  and  horses,  and  the  manner  the  few  manoeuvres  were  performed  quite  con- 
vinced me  that  you  were  fylly  competent  for  those  duties  entrusted  to  your  charge. — Believe 
me,  very  faithfully  yours, 

“ J.  Chatterton,  Lieufenant-Gencral,  Colonel  5th  R.  I.  Lancers.” 

The  next  was  from  Colonel  Gibsone,  17th  Lancers,  as  follows  : — 

“During  the  period  Captain  A.  M.  Robertson,  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  served  under  my 
command,  in  tho  years  1855  and  1860,  at  the  cavalry  depot,  Newbridge,  I had  every  reason 
to  form  a high  opinion  of  his  conduct  as  an  officer  and  a gentleman. 

“John  C.  Gibsone,  Colonel  17th  Lancers. 

“Maidstone,  I7th  February,  18G2.” 

Mr.  Frederick  John  Owen,  Ensign,  2nd  Cheshire  Militia,  sworn,  and  examined  by 
the  prisoner — Do  yon  recollect  the  month  of  March,  1861  ? — I do.  Were  yon  asked 
by  me,  in  the  month  of  March,  1861,  to  act  as  my  friend  iu  relation  to  the  affiiir 
which  took  place  between  me  and  Colonel  Dickson  ? — I was.  Did  you  then  consent 
to  call  upon  him  as  my  friend  ?— I did.  [Letter  handed  to  witness.]  Did  you  on 
that  occasion  receive  from  Captain  Henry  a letter  of  the  23rd  of  March,  which  is 
now  produced  to  you  ? — I did.  To  the  President — I saw  it  written.  Where  was  it 
written  ? — At  the  Hen  and  Chickens  Hotel,  at  Birmingham.  The  Prisoner — Was  1 
present  when  it  was  written  ? — I cannot  swear  as  to  that,  hut  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  you  were  not.  State  what  occurred  between  Captain  Henry  and  you  when 
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it  was  written He  toH  me  that  pressing  husiness  required  his  presence  in  Ireland 

and  asked  mo  had  I any  objection  to  take  his  jjlace  in  respect  to  what  took  place 
between  Colonel  Dickson  and  Captain  Robertson  ; I told  him  I should  have  no  ob- 
jection  if  he  would  give  me  a written  statement  proving  that  Captain  Robertson  was 
not  in  the  wrong,  as  I had  only  heard  from  other  persons  an  account  of  his  affair 
with  Colonel  Dickson,  and,  therefore,  was  not  in  a position  to  form  any  idea  relative 
to  it ; Captain  Henry  then  wi-ote  me  the  letter  just  alluded  to,  and  also  informed 
me,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  entirely  exonerated  Captain  Robertson  in  every  way ; 

I have  also  to  state  that  he  again  assured  me  that  Captain  Robertson  was  right. 
Did  you,  in  the  month  of  March,  1861,  proceed  to  London  to  have  an  interview  with 
Colonel  Dickson  as  my  friend  ?— I did.  State  what  occurred  then  when  you  went 
to  London. —Upon  my  arrival  in  London,  I believe  on  the  following  day,  1 proceeded 
to  Colonel  Dickson’s  club,  the  Junior  United  Service,  and  inquired  for  Colonel 
Dickson,  but  he  was  not  in.  I then  wrote  two  or  three  lines  on  my  card,  but  I am 
not  certain  whether  he  received  it  or  not.  Those  hnes  were  merely  asking  for  an 
interview.  I wrote  a letter,  and  I am  not  cei-tain  whether  he  received  it.  On  or 
about  the  27th  March,  1861,  I received  a note  from  Colonel  Dickson,  stating  that, 
he  not  having  the  pleasure  of  knowing  me,  or  words  to  that  effect,  he  wished  to 
know  on  what  subject  I wanted  to  see  him.  In  reply  to  that  note  I wrote  to  him, 
statuig  that  it  was  on  the  part  of  my  friend,  Captain  Robertson,  4th  Dragoon  Guards, 
that  Ireq.uested  the  interview.  I received  a reply  to  that  letter  from  Colonel  Dick- 
son, declining  to  have  any  inter\dew  whatever  about  Captain  Robertson  or  his  affairs. 
Concluding  that  it  was  no  good  doing  anything  further  without  consulting  Caj)tain 
Robertson,  I returned  to  Birmingham.  Did  you  afterwards,  in  May,  1861,  again  call 
on  Colonel  Dickson  on  my  behalf  as  my  friend  ? — I did.  State  what  then  occurred 
between  Colonel  Dickson  and  you.  — On  my  arrival  in  London,  I proceeded  to  his  house 
in  Eccleston-terrace,  and  upon  inquiry  learned  that  he  was  at  home.  I sent  up  my 
card,  and  requested  an  interview,  which  was  denied.  I forgot  to  mention  that  I 
sent  up  my  card,  and  said  that  I wished  for  an  interview  on  account  of  Captain 
Robertson.  I then  wrote  a line  or  two  on  another  card,  pressing  the  interview,  and 
stating  that  I thought  it  would  be  better  for  all.  This,  however,  he  also  declined. 

I then  returned  to  my  hotel  and  wi’ote  a letter  to  Colonel  Dickson,  stating  that,  as 
he  would  neither  apologize  or  give  an  interview,  nor  refer  me  to  a friend,  I autho- 
rized Captain  Robertson  to  inform  him  he  should  post  him  in  the  clubs.  I remained 
in  toum  some  days  after  this,  but  received  no  reply  ; therefore,  thinking  it  useless 
to  remain  any  longer,  I returned  to  Birmingham,  and  informed  Captain  Robertson 
of  what  occurred.  Did  you  send  to  Colonel  Dickson,  along  with  the  letter  of  May, 
1861,  a copy  of  Captain  Hem-y’s  letter  of  March,  1861  ? — I did.  Did  Captain  Henry 
state  any  reason  for  saying  that  he  could  not  act  as  my  friend  ? — He  told  me  that 
pressing  business  required  his  presence  in  Ireland.  Did  he  then  state  to  you  the 
nature  of  the  business  that  required  his  presence  in  Ireland  ? — He  did ; he  told  me 
that  there  were  rather  serious  charges  made  against  hiinself  and  his  witnesses  in  the 
case  of  a yacht,  which  was  being  tried  before  the  court  in  Heland — that  they  were 
preferring  a charge  of  perjury  against  him.  By  the  Prosecutor — Have  you  stated  at 
any  time,  in  reference  to  the  affair  between  Captain  Robertson  and  Colonel  Dickson, 
that  Captain  Henry  had  not  acted  with  sufficient  decision  ? — I have.  Have  you  had 
any  experience  in  arranging  or  attemxffing  to  arrange  affairs  such  as  that  which  took 
place  between  Captain  Robertson  and  Colonel  Dickson  ? — I have.  Are  you  aware, 
then,  whether  it  is  customary  to  allow  the  period  of  five  or  six  months  to  elapse  be- 
tween an  insult  being  offered  by  one  gentleman  to  another  and  tlie  party  insulted 
calling  upon  the  insultor  for  an  axiology  or  explanation  ? — In  my  oxiinion,  it  dex>ends 
entirely  upon  circumstances.  At  the  interview  at  Birmingham,  or  at  any  other 
between  yourself.  Captain  Robertson,  and  Cax-itain  Henry,  did  you  hear  Caxitain 
Henry  say  he  would  let  out  about  Captain  Robertson  stating  that  he  would  require 
the  price  of  his  commission  to  be  staked  before  he  would  meet  Colonel  Dickson  V — 
In  the  month  of  May  I did,  and  Cax>tain  Robei-tson  most  emxihatically  denied  tliat 
it  was  true ; Captain  Henry  never  mentioned  a syUable  about  it  in  the  mouth  of 
March,  when  he  gave  me  the  letter  exonerating  Caxitain  Robertson.  Will  you  s^vear 
that  when  allusion  was  made  to  such  circumstances  Captain  Robertson  did  not  say, 
“ Oh,  that  was  at  first — He  did  not  say  that  in  my  hearing  ; I can  swear  to  that. 
Did  you,  in  answer  to  a letter  of  yours  to  Cajhain  Henry,  receive  an  answer  from 
him  as  to  the  course  Capiain  Robertson  ought  to  adox>t  in  case  Colonel  Dickson  re- 
fused to  meet  him? — I received  a letter.  President — I do  not  think  the  question 
should  be  put,  as  I do  not  think  the  witness  put  in  any  letter  of  his.  Cajitaiu 
Robertson— 1 have  no  objection  to  the  letter  being  put  in.  The  I’resident  -Then 
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luit  the  question  thus  : Did  Captain  Henry  address  a letter  to  you  as  to  the  course 
Captain  Jlobertson  should  adoj)t  in  case  Colonel  Diekson  refused  to  meet  him  ? — Ho 
wrote  mo  a letter,  which  I hand  into  the  Court.  Tlie  Judge  Advocate  read  the  letter 
as  follows  : — 

“London,  April  3rd,  1861. 

“ Mv  DEAR  Owen — Your  letter  followed  me  tack  hero  from  Brighton,  and  I only  re- 
ceived it  this  morning.  Colonel  Dickson’s  letter  is,  I think,  a strong  corroboration  of  my 
statement  about  his  conduct  on  the  former  occasion.  The  case,  however,  assumes  a different 
aspect,  as  he  has  been  publishing  a matter  in  the  hunting  field  which  is  perfectly  untrue  ; 
and  as  the  former  was  an  affair  within  a club,  and  was  almost  without  witnesses.  Seeing 
Dickson  sheltering  himself  under  his  legal  shield,  I did  not  think  it  prudent  to  advise 
Eobertson  to  proceed  to  extremities.  Were  the  case  mine,  now,  I should  go  to  Markct- 
Ilarborough  races  to-morrow,  tell  Dickson  that  ho  is  a liar  and  a coward,  and  hit  him 
twice,  as  hard  as  I could,  and  in  the  most  public  position.  This  I should  do  with  the 
heaviest  cutting- whip  I could  get  (laughter^ ; as  well  for  the  purpose  [of  offence  as  defence. 
The  only  other  course  is  to  put  the  whole  matter  before  the  colonel,  and  ask  his  advice.  I 
am  unfortunately  engaged  in  a meeting  of  niy  lawyers  to-morrow,  or  I would  go  down  to- 
night to  Birmingham.  I shall,  however,  barring  accidents,  go  down  either  to-morrow 
evening  or  the  day  following,  and  will  do  anything  I can  to  assist  either  you  or  Robertson 
in  this  matter. — Most  truly  yours, 

“ R.  J.  IIesrt. 

“ Frederick  J.  Owens,  Esq.” 

President — What  letter  does  he  allude  to  of  Colonel  Dickson’s  ? — It  is  the  one  we 
had  before  ; the  one  in  which  he  declines  having  anything  to  do  with  Captain 
Robertson,  or  his  affairs.  By  the  Prosecutor — Do  you  know  was  Captain  Robert- 
son either  the  author  or  the  dictator  of  the  statement  written  on  the  23rd  of  March, 
by  Captain  Henry  ? — Decidedly  not,  sir  ; I was  present.  Are  you  aware  that  in 
the  case  of  the  yacht,  Cajitain  Henry  got  £2,000  damages,  as  you  have  alluded  in 
your  e^’idence  that  there  had  been  a charge  of  perjury  against  liim  ? — I am  not,  sir. 
Colonel  Brownrigg — I shall  have  no  further  questions  to  ask  the  witness ; but  it 
wiU  be  necessary  that  I shall  call  Captain  Henry  to  rebut  the  statements  he  has 
made.  Re-examined  by  the  Prisoner — Did  you  consider  after  you  heard  Captain 
Henry’s  account  of  Avhat  had  taken  place  in  October,  1860,  that  the  delay  was 
sufficiently  explamed? — I certainly  did.  Was  Captain  Henry’s  statement  about 
the  sale  of  my  commission  made  after  Colonel  Bentinck  had  become  aware  of  the 
affair  between  Colonel  Dickson  and  me  ? — I believe  it  was  after  it ; to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  it  was  before  the  second  time.  In  reply  to  the  Court,  the  witness 
explained  that  his  note  dated  “ from  the  United  Service  Club,  26th  March,”  was 
written  before  liis  next  note  of  the  same  date.  The  last  was  written  after  he  had 
ascertained  Colonel  Dickson’s  residence,  but  in  giving  his  evidence  he  had  forgotten 
the  existence  of  the  first  note.  By  the  Court— Did  Captain  Robertson,  to  your 
knowledge,  take  any  steps  to  arrange  his  quarrel  with  Colonel  Dickson,  between 
the  periods  of  your  communications  with  the  latter  in  the  months  of  March  and 
May  ? — No,  sir  ; because  I advised  him  not  to  do  so ; from  what  I heard  and  from 
what  Captain  Henry  had  stated  to  me,  I considered  it  was  useless  until  the  legal 
proceedings  were  ended  between  Colonel  Dickson  and  Cai>tain  Robertson.  Are  you 
aware  of  any  reasons — that  is,  private  reasons — known  to  you,  Captain  Robertson, 
and  Colonel  Dickson,  why  Colonel  Dickson  did  not  Avish  to  see  you  as  Captain 
Robertson’s  envoy  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  reasons  Avhatever.  When  you  re- 
ceived that  note  from  Captain  Henry,  suggesting  that  Captain  Robertson’s  best 
course  Avould  be  to  go  to  Market-Harborough  and  horsewhip  Colonel  Dickson,  did 
you  communicate  its  contents  to  Captain  Robertson  ?— I did,  sir ; I told  him  I 
thought  it  would  be  a very  foolish  proceeding,  considering  what  had  been  done 
already,  and  I recommended  him  to  wait.  When  Captain  Robertson  denied  the 
truth  of  Captain  Hem-y’s  assertion  about  the  price  of  his  commission  being  lodged, 
did  Captain  Henry  make  any  remark?— I do  not  recollect  that  ho  made  any 
remark,  but  I know  they  had  a long  altercation  about  it  at  the  time  ; I know  that 
Captain  Henry  stated  that  he  said  so,  and  Captain  Robertson  denied  it ; Captain 
Henry  stiU  pressed  it,  and  Captain  Robertson  again  denied  it ; by  stating  that  I did 
not  recollect  him  making  any  remark,  I meant  that  lie  made  no  new  remark.  Did 
you  tell  Captain  Robertson  of  this  recommendation  from  Captain  Henry  to  sjAcak 
to  his  commanding  officer  ?—  Captain  Robertson  saw  this  letter.  Did  he  make  any 
remark  on  the  subject,  are  you  aAvarc  ? — I recollect  no  remark  at  all  on  the  subject. 
By  the  Prisoner,  with  permission  of  the  Court — Did  you  meet  Colonel  Bentinck  in 
the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  in  the  month  of  May,  1861  ? — I did.  StatO  what  occurred 
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between  him  and  you  upon  that  occasion  in  reference  to  tlie  matter  of  Colonel 
Dickson  ? — 1 was  just  coming  out  of  doors — I was  just  on  the  steps,  inside  the 
club  ; I met  Colonel  Bontinck,  and  ho  said,  “You  are  just  tlio  very  man  1 want  to 
see  he  asked  me  about  Colonel  Dickson’s  affair  ; after  I told  him  that  Colonel 
Dickson  would  not  see  me,  I gave  him  the  address,  and  he  said  he  would  call 
on  Colonel  Dickson.  By  the  Com-t— Had  you  any  conversation  with  Colonel 
Bentinck  before  you  told  him  about  Colonel  Dickson  not  seeing  you  ? — I had  ; he 
asked  me  about  it  j first  of  all,  he  asked  me  about  Colonel  Dickson,  and  if  I would 
give  him  liis  adtlress ; in  the  first  place,  he  said  I was  the  very  man  he  wanted  to 
see.  What  did  he  say  about  Colonel  Dickson  ? He  asked  me  about  Captain  Robert- 
son’s afifah-.  What  question  did  he  put  to  you  ? — I cannot  recollect ; he  asked  me 
whether  I had  seen  Colonel  Dickson,  or  words  to  that  effect ; then  I told  him  that 
Colonel  Dickson  woidd  not  see  me,  and  he  asked  me  to  ^ve  him  his  addres.  Had 
you  any  conversation  with  Colonel  Bontinck  about  Captain  Robertson  at  that  time  ? 
Not  to  my  recollection,  sir  ; I believe  not ; I may  have  mentioned  Captain  Robert- 
son’s name,  but  I had  no  conversation  with  him  ; I had  only  about  two  minutes’ 
conversation.  Had  you  been  acquainted  with  Colonel  Bentinck  before  you  and  he 
met  on  that  occasion  ? — I had.  And  if  so,  how  long  ? — Two  or  three  months  ; when 
I fiist  went  to  Birmingham. 

Colonel  WiUiam  Clarke  sworn,  and  examined  by  the  Prisoner — Had  you  on  or 
about  the  18th  of  October,  I860,  any  conversation  with  Captain  Henry  relative  to 
the  occurrence  which  had  taken  place  between  me  and  Colonel  Dickson  ? — On  the 
18th  of  October,  I860,  I was  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  ; on  or  about  that  date 
Captain  Hemy  was  sitting  at  the  next  table  to  me,  and  mentioned  that  there  had 
been  a “ row”  between  Captain  Robertson  and  Colonel  Dickson  the  night  before  ; 
I asked  him  what  it  was  about,  and  he  said  it  was  about  some  family  matters  con- 
nected -with  the  marriage  settlement  of  Captain  Robertson ; Captain  Hemy  said 
that  Captain  Robertson  had  called  upon  him,  as  a friend,  and  being  an  old  brother- 
officer,  he  was  going  to  act  as  such,  by  seeing  Captain  Durant,  or  writmg  to  him 
on  the  subject.  Do  you  recollect  an  interview  between  Captain  Henry,  and  you 
and  me,  m the  month  of  October,  1860,  in  reference  to  the  same  cccuiTence  between 
Colonel  Dickson  and  me,  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  on  the  17th  of  October, 
1860  ? Witness — Two  or  three  days  afterwards  at  the  Club — this  is  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  it  is  so  long  since — I believe  it  was  two  days,  I was  again  at  the 
elub  , I saw  Captain  Henry  there,  and  said  to  him,  “ Henry,  how  did  you  settle 
that  affau-,  or  has  it  been  settled  or  words  to  that  effect  ; he  gave  me  to  under- 
stand, from  the  way  in  which  he  answered  that  question,  that  it  was  not  settled  ; 
that  he  had  a letter  from  Captain  Durant,  I think  he  said,  in  which  Captain  Durant 
stated  that  he  would  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  matter — this  is  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection — or  that  he  had  seen  Captain  Durant,  and  ho  said  he  would  have 
nothing  further  to  do  with  the  matter,  in  consequence  of  Colonel  Dickson  having 
refused  to  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  Captain  Robertson  until  he  had  settled 
with  him  legally  ; I knew  at  the  time  that  a family  quarrel  had  been  going  on  for 
some  months,  regarding  the  marriage  settlement,  and  tliat  Colonel  Dickson  was  one 
of  the  principal  paidies  concerned,  and  I think  I said  so  ; I believe  I did  to  Captain 
Henry  ; just  as  he  had  mentioned  this  Captain  Robertson  came  into  the  Club  and 
asked  me  if  Henry,  who  was  sitting  close  by,  had  mentioned  the  circumstance  to 
me  about  the  Dickson  affair  ; I think  ho  said  I told  him  that  ho  had  just  mentioned 
tliat  “ Colonel  Dickson  has  refused  to  meet  you” — these  were,  I think,  the  very 
words— “ under  any  circumstances,  whatever,  until  he  has  settled  with  you  legally 
Captain  Robertson  then  said,  addressing  Captain  Henry,  as  I suppose,  tliat  ho 
would  call  out  Colonel  Dickson,  or  that  ho  ought  to  be  challenged  ; I do  not  now  re- 
collect which  of  the  words  were  used,  but  I beheve  it  was  the  word  “ challenge” 
that  was  used.  Captain  Robertson  saying  at  the  same  time  that  “ Dickson  is  a slip- 
pery fellow,  and  if  I don’t  call  him  out,  or  challenge  him,  ho  might  go  and  say  I 
have  not  done  so  I remarked,  “ surely  the  man  cannot  go  and  do  so  after  what 
has  taken  jdacc,  nor  do  I think  that  any  gentleman — if  I am  allowed  to  say  so — could 
go  and  say  so  after  such  a refusal  I bedievo  these  were  my  words — “ That  1 did 
not  think  any  gentleman  could  go  and  do  so  after  such  a refusal Captain  Henry 
said  the  same,  or  coincided  with  me,  that  the  tiling  had  been  brought  to  a stand  or 
a dead  lock  for  the  time  being.  Did  Captain  Henry,  at  the  interview  between  you, 
him,  and  me,  in  the  month  of  October,  1860,  or  at  any  other  time,  before  or  since, 
tell  you  that  I had  refused  to  meet  Colonel  Dickson,  unless  ho  would  “ stalcc”  or 
“ lodge”  tho  price  of  my  commission,  or  any  words  to  the  latter  purport  or  ell'out  ? 
No  ; 1 have  no  rccollcotiou  of  his  having  said  so.  Had  you  any  other  conversation 
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witli  Caiitain  Henry  in  the  course  of  the  same  month  of  October,  1860,  in  reference 
to  the  affair  between  Colonel  Dickson  and  me  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 


EIGHTH  DAY — Fuiday,  Febrl-aey  21st. 

The  Court  re-assembled  at  eleven  o’clock. 

Colonel  Brownrigg,  at  the  sitting  of  the  Court,  said — I beg  to  refer  you  to 
some  observations  that  you  made  at  the  commencement  of  this  trial.  You  made 
some  remarks  with  reference  to  the  press — relative  to  the  admission  of  the  paj)ers, 
and  you  laid  down  certain  rules,  and  gave  expression  to  certain  opinions  on  that 
occasion.  President— I laid  down  no  rules.  I made  a statement.  Are  you  quite 
sure  that  you  know  what  the  statement  was  ? Colonel  Brownrigg — Bub  it  is  in 
reference  to  remarks  by  the  press.  President — I don’t  know  that  the  Court  requires 
you  to  make  any  remarks  about  what  the  Court  has  done  or  has  not  done.  Colonel 
Brownrigg — But  it  is  in  reference  to  the  press  that  I am  speaking — in  reference  to 
a letter  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  papers  in  reference  to  this  case.  I wish  the 
Court,  if  it  be  not  irregular,  to  ask  the  prisoner  whether  a letter  written  by  his 
solicitors  was  written  with  his  sanction  ? President — If  Captain  Eobertson,  likas  to 
wi-ite  a letter,  I think  he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so.  I will  take  the  sense  of  the 
Court  on  it  if  you  wish  : but  my  ojiinion  is,  that  if  he  likes  to  write  a letter  to  a 
newspaper,  he  is  at  perfect  liberiiy  to  do  so,  and  the  Court  has  no  right  to  put  a 
question  to  him  on  the  subject.  I have  seen  no  remarks  in  the  Dublin  newspapers 
upon  the  subject,  that  I am  aware  of.  A member  of  the  Court  s.aid  he  had  seen 
remarks  in  one  morning  jraper.  Presiderrt — Nothing  disrespectful  to  the  Court 
has  appeared,  that  I am  aware  of,  and  therefore  I don’t  think  the  Court  can  take 
any  notice  of  it.  Neither  has  ther’e  anything  appeared  disrespectful  to  the  prose- 
cutor. If  any  remarks  disrespectful  to  the  Court,  or  anything  of  that  kirrd,  are 
officially  brought  to  my  notice,  then  it  will  be  for  the  Court  to  take  notice  of 
it ; but  any  letter  the  prisoner  thinks  proirer  to  address  to  a newspaper  is  not  a re- 
mark on  the  Court,  and  I don’t  think  we  have  a right  to  ask  him  .any  questions  on 
the  subject. 

Colonel  William  Clarke  was  then  re-called. 

The  Judge  Advocate  read  over  the  witness’s  evidence  of  the  previous  day. 

President — I wish  to  put  this  question  to  you.  Colonel  Clarke — Did  you  consider 
that  Captain  Robertson  applied  to  you  for  your  views  how  to  act  with  regard  to 
the  matter  of  the  17th  of  October,  1860  ? — I did  not.  Had  you  any  communication 
with  Captain  Durant  ? — Not  a word,  that  I am  aware  of,  although  I saw  him.  Bub 
you  had  no  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject? — No. 

Sir  George  Wetherall,  C.B.,  commanding  the  Northern  and  Western  districts  of 
England,  sworn,  and  examined  by  the  Prisoner — Were  you,  in  the  month  of  June, 
1861,  in  command  of  the  Northern  and  AVestern  districts  of  England? — Yes.  Were 
the  4th  Dragoon  Guards  at  that  time  stationed  at  Birmingham,  within  your  dis- 
trict?— Yes.  .Did  you,  in  the  month  of  June,  1861,  receive  the  communication  now 
handed  to  you  from  Colonel  Bentinck,  relating  to  the  occurrence  that  took  place  on 
the  17th  of  October,  1860,  between  Colonel  Dickson  and  me,  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club? — Yes;  I received  that  communication  on  the  1st  of  Juno.  1 think,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  the  letter  received,  was  dated  31st  of  Maj',  I find  a letter 
from  Colonel  Bentinck,  dated  31st  May — this  is  dated  1st  June.  President— Have 
you  a copy  of  this  document? — No  ; I sent  it  to  the  Horse  Guards.  I received 
a letter  from  Colonel  Bentinck,  dated  31st  May,  but,  according  to  my  recollec- 
tion, it  is  identical  -with  that.  By  the  Prisoner —Can  you  tell  what  were  the  docu- 
ments referred  to  in  that  communication,  and  which  are  therein  stated  to  have  been 
sent  with  it  ? President — In  this  letter  the  three  documents  referred  to  are  one 
from  Captain  Robertson,  marked  “A,”  one  from  Captain  Henry,  marked  “B,”  and 
one  from  Colonel  Dickson,  marked  “ C but  in  this  letter  there  are  six  enclosures 
returned  by  yoiu’  Assistaut-Adjutant-General.  Now  the  question  is,  what  were 
the  three  documents  referred  to  in  that  letter  ? — Witness — To  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection they  were  one  from  Captain  Robertson,  one  from  Captain  Henry,  and  one 
from  Colonel  Dickson.  I have  no  recollection  of  any  others.  Court — Do  j’ou  re- 
collect those  tliree  documents  ? Oh,  yes,  I recollect  those  three  perfectly ; there 
was  a letter  from  Colonel  Bentinck  ; there  was  a statement  from  Captain  Robert- 
son, a statement  from  Captain  Henry,  .and  a statement  from  Colonel  Dickson 
President — How  do  you  account  for  the  six  documents  returned  by  the  Assistant 
Adjutant-General  ? — I don’t  know  at  all ; 1 don’t  s.ay  they  were  not  sent ; buti 
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have  no  recollection  of  them  ; they  were  all  sent  hack  to  Colonel  Bentinek.  By  the 
Prisoner— la  this  document  I now  hand  you  the  olEcial  reply  sent  by  you  to  Colonel 
Bentinek  in  answer  to  his  communication? — Yes.  By  the  President — There  is 
an  alteration  of  a figure  in  this  enclosure ; can  you  state  whether  that  was  done  be- 
fore it  was  sent  ? — I caunot  tell  that.  Have  you  in  the  office  a record  of  what  tho 
enclosures  were  ? — There  is.  By  the  Prosecutor — Did  you  oi’der  the  Court 
of  Inquiry  asked  for  in  Colonel  Beiitinck’s  letter  of  the  1st  of  J uue  last  ? — 
No,  I did  not,  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  my  letter  to  Colonel  Bentinek.  Did  you 
consider  that,  in  declining  to  order  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  you  in  any  way  condoned 
the  offences  with  which  the  prisoner  was  charged  in  Colonel  Bentinck’s  letter  ? — 
Certainly;  I did  not  consider  the  offences  with  which  ho  was  charged  condoned, 
for  they  had  never  been  submitted  to  me  for  my  decision.  Colonel  Bentinek  made 
a specific  request  that  I Avould  order  a Com-t  of  Inquiry,  to  which  point  I confined 
my  answer.  Colonel  Brownrigg— I have  no  further  questions  to  ask  Sir  Geor-ge 
Wetherall. 

By  the  Prisoner,  Avith  permission  of  the  Court — After  you  refused  to  grant  the 
Court  of  Inquiry,  Avould  it  haAm  been  the  official  course  for  Colonel  Bentinek  to  haAm 
then  asked  for  a Court-martial  for  me,  if  he  considered  it  a proper  case  for  one  ? — 
1 assumed  he  Avould  haAm  done  so.  I do  consider  that  that  would  have  been  the 
proper  course.  The  prosecutor  handed  a qiiestion  to  the  President.  The  President 
having  read  it,  said  he  did  not  think  the  Court  had  anything  to  do  Avith  military 
honour  ; a treatise  might  be  written  on  the  subject.  By  the  Court — Did  you  con- 
sider the  eonduct  of  Captain  Robertson,  as  represented  by  Colonel  Bentinek,  such 
as  to  justify  his  being  placed  under  arrest,  in  order  to  bring  him  to  a Court-martial  ? 
I certainly  did ; I considered  it  Colonel  Bentinck’s  duty  to  do  so.  You  say  in  your 
letter — ‘ ‘ If,  however,  you  should  deem  it  expedient  to  prefer  charges  against  Cap- 
tain Robertson,  I will  forward  them  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  ?” — I assumed  he 
would  do  so.  Colonel  Bentinek  reported  that  he  Avould  not  prefer  charges  against 
him  ? — Quite  so  ; and  then  the  whole  matter  ceased.  Do  you  know  if  the  case  Avas 
ever  submitted  to  the  Horse  Guards  about  the  month  of  May  or  June  ? — Colonel 
Bentinck’s  letter,  Avhich  contained  the  pith  of  the  charges,  was  submitted  by  me  to 
the  Horse  Guards  for  the  information  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  reporting  what  I 
had  done  on  the  occasion ; I sent  it  to  the  Adjutant- General  at  the  Horse  Guards, 
on  the  7th  of  June;  the  enclosures  in  Colonel  Bentinck’s  letter  were  returned  to 
him.  Can  you  produce  copies  of  the  letters  or  communications  you  have  stated  you 
received  from  the  Adjutant-General  on  the  subject  ? — The  only  communication  I 
have  on  the  subject  is  a copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Adjutant-General.  Have  you  any 
copy  of  his  reply  ? — A copy  of  the  Adjutant-General’s  reply  is  dated  the  10th  of 
June  ; it  is  in  Colonel  Bentinck’s  handwriting.  A copy  of  the  Adjutant-General’s 
letter,  by  my  directions,  was  sent  to  Colonel  Bentinek. 

The  Judge-Advocate  then  read  the  letter  of  the  witness  to  the  following  effect : — 

“Manchester,  7th  June,  1861. 

“Sm— Colonel  Bentinek,  commanding  tlie  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  having  submitted  tho 
eneloscd  to  me,  and  requested  that  a Court  of  Inquiry  might  be  granted  on  the  subject,  I 
have  informed  that  officer  that  tliere  is  no  power  to  grant  such  a court  as  that  called  for. 
file  documents  Avere  returned  to  Colonel  Bentinek,  in  order  that  he  might  prefer  charges 
against  Captain  Robertson  ; but  he  has  reported  to  me  that  he  does  not  feel  jiistilied  in  pre- 
ferring charges,  unless  the  matter  had  been  investigated  by  a Court  of  Intpiiry.’’ 

The  reply  of  the  Adjutant -General  was  to  the  folloAving  effect : — 

“Horse  Guards,  10th  June,  1861. 

“ Sir — In  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  and  its  enclosure  from  Colonel  Ben- 
finck,  commanding  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  in  reference  to  Captain  Robertson,  I have  the 
honour  to  inform  you  that  his  Royal  Highness  tho  General  Commanding-in- Chief  cannot 
take  action  without  further  information.— 1 have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

. (Signed)  “ J.  Yorke  ScAui.iCTT.” 

By  the  Court — Did  you  receive  a letter  written  by  the  prisoner  in  June,  1861,  ad- 
dressed to  your  Assistant-Adjutaut-General,  complaining  of  the  manner  in  Avhich  he 
hail  been  treated  by  Colonel  Bentinek  ? — No  ; 1 have  no  recollection  of  receiving 
such  a letter.  The  prisoner  has  stated  that  he  wrote  a letter  to  tho  Assistant- 
Adjutant-General,  dated  7th  beptember,  18G1 ; have  you  any  recollection  of  receiv- 
ing that  letter  ? — No.  Captain  Robertson — My  lirst  letter  was  Avritteu  on  tho  4th 
September,  and  my  second  was  written  on  tho  7th  September.  A member  of  the 
Court  Mid  it  had  been  stated  that  it  Avas  replied  to  by  Colonel  Bentinek  refusing  to 
forward  it.  C.ajitaiii  Robertson— It  was  only  re[)lied  to  by  Colonel  Bentinek.  J're- 
sulent— Tho  jirisouer  has  stated  that  ho  Avroto  to  tho  Assistant  Ailjutant-'Jeneral  on 
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tlie  4Ui  Scptcmbor,  18C1  ; can  you  produce  tlic  original  or  a copy  of  it  ?— I don’t 
think  I ever  heard  of  such  a letter.  If  it  came  to  me  it  would  have  been  answered. 
I’rcsident — The  pri,soncr  in  Ids  defence  states — “In  conse(picncc  of  this  treatment 
1 wrote  a letter  upon  tho  subject,  through  Colonel  Bentinck,  to  tlic  Adjutant-General 
at  Manchester,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  matter  laid  before  Sir  Geo.  Wetherall.” 
.Do  you  remember  ever  having  received,  through  Colonel  Bentinck,  this  or  any  other 
complaint  made  by  Captain  Itobertaon  of  any  imdue  severity  exercised  towards  him 
by  Colonel  Bentinck  ? — I do  not.  Did  Captain  Robertson  never  press  upon  you,  as 
the  highest  military  authority  iu  the  district,  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  vindi- 
cating his  character  ? — Never.  I never  heard  of  Captain  Robertson’s  case  except 
tlu'ough  the  letter  before  alluded  to  from  Colonel  Bentinck.  By  the  Prisoner — Can 
you  produce  copies  of  documents  or  correspondence  in  reference  to  the  charges  pre- 
ferred against  me  ? — The  only  other  documents  on  the  subject  are  those  two,  whieli 
I bog  to  hand  to  the  Court.  Tho  first  was  a letter  from  Colonel  Bentinck,  to  tho 
following  effect  : — 

“Sin — With  reference  to  your  letter  of  tho  2nd  instant,  I beg  leave  to  acquaint  you,  for 
the  information  of  the  General  Commanding,  that  I do  not  consider  myself  justified  in  pre- 
ferring charges  against  Captain  Robertson  unless  tho  matter  had  been  investigated  by  a 
Court  of  Inquiry.” 

The  next  was  a letter  from  the  Assistant- Adjutant-General,  dated  13th  June,  1S61, 
to  the  following  effect  : — 

“ Silt — I am  directed  by  the  Lieutenant-General  Commanding,  that  having  submitted 
tho  case  of  Captain  Robertson  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  General  Commaiiding-in-Chief, 
to  inform  you  that  his  Royal  Highness  can  give  no  opinion  without  further  explanation.” 

Major  Thomas  Jones,  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  sworn,  and  examined  by  the  Prisoner  : 
Did  you,  on  the  4th  July,  1861,  ■mrite  to  me  by  direction  of  Colonel  Bentmck  tho 
letter  now  produced  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  letter.  (Original  letter  of  Major  Jones, 
dated  Birmingham,  4th  July,  1861,  handed  in  for  the  ptu’pose  of  coiTectmg  an  error 
iu  the  date  of  the  copy  liauded  in  on  a previous  day,  and  dated  2nd  July,  1861.) 
W ere  Colonel  Bentiuck’s  directions  to  you  as  to  witing  that  letter  delivered  to  you 
verbally  or  in  writing  ? — I took  instructions  from  a private  letter  from  Colonel 
Bentinck  to  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Harran,  that  such  a letter  as  I have  now 
identified  should  be  'written  to  Captain  Robertson  ; I was  about  to  leave  the  orderly 
room  at  the  time,  and  I suggested  to  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Harran  that  he 
would  make  a draft  of  such  a letter  as  ho  thought  jiroper ; what  was  in  the  private 
connnunication  was — Colonel  Bentinck  would  reepure  me  to  send  to  Captain  Robert- 
son, saying  that  I would  come  back,  make  a copy  of  it  in  my  own  handwriting,  and 
give  it  to  Captain  Robertson.  Have  you  got  a letter  from  Colonel  Bentinck  to  this, 
and  if  so  produce  it  ? — No,  I have  not  got  the  letter.  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant 
Harran  read  me  an  extract  from  the  letter,  on  which  I acted.  Have  you  any  letter, 
or  draft  letter  in  Colonel  Bcntick’s  handwriting  to  Adjutant  Hai-ran  relating  to  me, 
if  so,  jiroduce  it  ? — I produce  a draft  letter  of  Colonel  Bentinck’s,  from  which  I 
wu'ote  a letter  to  Captain  Robertson.  President — Is  that  the  same  letter  you 
h.anded  in  before  ? — No,  sir  ; it  is  another  letter.  The  letter  was  written  about  the 
end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  and  was  to  the  folio-wing  effect : — 

‘‘  Siu — I am  directed  by  the  Commanding  Officer  to  request  that  you  will  forward  to 
me,  bj'  the  2lst  instant,  a full  and  detailed  statement  of  the  circumstance  that  took  place 
in  the  month  of  October,  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  of  the  insult  that  was  offered  to  you 
by  Colonel  Diclcson,  in  tho  presence  of  Captain  Durant,  and  who  used  the  expression 
towards  you  that,  ‘ when  I have  settled  with  you  legally,  I will  settle  with  }'ou  personally, 
by  going  down  to  Birmingham  and  horsewhipping  you  in  front  of  your  regiment,  for  your 
blackguard  conduct,’  or  words  to  that  effect.  -4nd  you  -will  also  acquaint  me,  for  the 
Commanding  Oliicer’s  infoi-mation,  what  steps  you  have  taken  towards  vindicating  your- 
self for  the  insult  that  has  been  so  publicly  offered,  as  an  officer  and  a gentleman,  by 
Colonel  Dickson.” 

Captain  Robertson — I was  under  a misapprehension  about  that  letter  altogether  ; 
I did  not  know  what  it  was  ; I thought  it  was  a rough  draft  of  the  letter  of  the  4th 
of  J uly.  (The  letter  -was  found  to  be  a rough  draft  ol  a letter  already  before  the 
Court,  as  Appendix  16  being  the  draft  of  a letter  written  on  the  15th  of  May,  1861.) 
By  the  Prisoner — Do  you  recoUect  me  asking  you  for  a short  leave  of  absence  in 
or  about  the  month  of  June,  186T,  whilst  Colonel  Bentinck  was  absent  fi'om  the 
regiment?— I remember  his  coming  to  my  room  and  asking  for  leave  of  absence. 
Did  you  then  tell  me  that  Colonel  Bentinck  had  left  a direction  that  I was  not  to  bo 
given  any  leave  of  absence? — I did.  Did  you  then  show  mo  a written  memoran- 
dum giv'cii  to  you  by  Colonel  Bentinck,  directing  jmu  not  to  give  me  any  leave  of 
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absence? — I showcil  him  a slip  of  note  paper  -wliieh  was  witten  in  Colonel  Beiitinck’s 
banJwritiug — “No  leave  of  absence  to  be  granted  to  Captain  llobertson;  there 
was  neither  date  nor  anything  else  on  it ; as  ■well  as  I can  now  recollect  the  words 
were,  “ No  leave  of  absence  to  be  granted  to  Captain  llobertson  I am  speaking 
from  recollection ; that  ■was  the  memorandum  on  which  I acted ; I showed  it  to 
Captain  Robertson.  Did  you,  when  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards  were  on  march  from 
Birmingham,  on  or  about  the  5th  of  November,  1S61,  en  route  for  Ireland,  withdi-aw 
the  subaltern  from  my  troop  ? — I did,  sir.  Was  it  by  the  direction  of  Colonel 
Bentinck  that  you  so  wthch-ew  the  subaltern  from  my  troop  ?— By  the  direction  of 
Colonel  Bentinck,  delivered  to  me  thi-ough  the  adjutant  before  my  leaving  the 
barrack  gate.  Was  I then  left  to  all  the  duties  of  the  troop  myself  on  the  march 
from  Birmingham  to  Ireland  ? Yes.  Did  you,  on  or  about  the  7th  September, 
1S61,  ■write  an  official  letter  to  Colonel  Bentinck,  complaining  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  subaltern  on  the  line  of  march  ? — Yes.  Have  you  got  that  letter,  if  so,  produce 
it  ? — I have  not  got  it ; I forwarded  it  to  Colonel  Bentinck.  Is  tliis  a copy  of  my 
letter  of  the  7th  September,  1861  ? — Yes,  I think  it  is.  (The  letter  will  bo 
found  at  page  37.)  Captain  Robertson  stated  that  he  forwarded  the  foregoing 
letter  to  Major  Jones,  with  a short  note  at  foot,  requesting  him  to  forward  it. 
(For  letters,  see  page  37. ) Is  the  document  now  produeed  to  you  in  the  handwriting 
of  Adjutant  Han-an? — Yes.  (Letter  will  be  found  at  page  38,  dated  Sept  10.) 
Did  jmu  in  the  month,  or  about  the  month  of  July,  or  August,  1861,  see  or  hear 
of  in  the  regiment,  any  document,  pm-porting  to  be  signed  by  some  of  my  brother 
officers,  reflecting  on  my  character  ? — I heard  of  it,  but  never  had  the  document  in 
my  possession ; I never  saw  it.  Do  you  recollect  me  asking  you,  in  the  presence  of 
Adjutant  Harran,  on  or  about  the  month  of  July  or  August,  1861,  for  a copy  of 
that  document  ? — I remember  Captain  Robertson  coming  to  the  ordei-ly  room,  and 
demanding  of  me,  I being  then  eommanding  officer,  a document  which  ho  supposed 
was  in  my  possession,  saying  ■that  the  purport  of  the  document,  ho  believed,  was  a 
memorial  signed  by  the  officers,  requesting  that  he  should  be  removed  from  the 
regiment,  or  words  to  that  effect ; I told  him  I knew  nothing  whatever  of  the 
document  in  q aestiou,  nor  had  I it  ever  in  my  possession ; Captain  Robertson  kept 
pressing  the  question  upon  me  ; I repeated  that  I knew  nothing  at  all  about  it ; 
but  told  him  that,  possibly,  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Harran,  who  was  then  in  the 
office,  might  be  able  to  give  him  the  information  he  required  ; he  then  addressed 
Adjutant  Harran,  and  asked  him  for  a copy  of  the  document ; Adjutant  Harran 
said  he  had  not  got  one  by  him,  and  if  he  had  he  should  not  furnish  him  with  one, 
as  the  document  was  personal  and  the  property  of  the  officers  ; Captain  Robertson 
left  the  room,  saying  he  would  bi-ing  the  subject  imder  the  notice  of  the  military 
authorities.  Do  yoir  know  that  I was  ordered,  in  or  about  the  month  of  July,  to 
attend  morning  and  evening  stables  ? — Yes.  Were  those  orders  given  by  Colonel 
Bentinck  ? — I believe  they  were  given  directly  to  Captain  Robertson,  but  they  were 
not  given  to  me.  Do  you  know  how  long  I performed  this  duty  of  anorniug  and 
evening  stables  ? — I fancy  about  three  weeks  j perhaj^as  between  three  ■weeks  and 
a mouth — I am  not  very  certain.  Had  you  any  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  inter- 
nal management  or  condition  of  the  troop  under  my  command? — In  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  1861,  sir,  I found  the  horses  apparently  not  very  well  groomed ; I 
8iK)ke  to  Captain  Robertson  on  the  subject,  and  told  him  I should  expect  to  see  au 
improvement  shortly.  He  alleged,  as  an  excuse,  that  during  his  absence  on  leave 
his  sergeant-major  had  been  a great  invalid.  He  also  mentioned  to  me  that  a great 
number  of  the  soldiers  belonging  to  his  troop  were  recruits  and  attached  men.  He 
said  something  also,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  effect  that  the  troop  was  a little  short- 
handed.  I told  him  that  now,  as  he  had  retm-ned,  he  must  give  to  the  affairs  of  his 
troop  his  undivided  attention,  and  overcome  those  trifling  difficulties  that  he  spoke 
to  me  about.  After  this  I began  to  observe  a gradual  improvement,  and  about  sum- 
mer time,  I believe,  the  troop  to  have  been  in  as  good  a stiite,  as  far-  as  grotuniug 
and  general  economy  as  any  other  regiment.  Did  my  troop  continuo  in  the  good 
condition  you  have  spoken  of  up  to,  and  at  the  time  that  you  know  I was  attending 
morning  and  evening  stables  ? — I believe,  sir,  at  the  time  that  Captain  Robertson 
w.as  required  to  attend  morning  and  evening  stables,  there  was  nothing  to  find 
fault  with  in  the  management  of  his  troop.  When  tho  regiment  was  quartered  in 
llirmingham,  in  or  about  Juno  or  July,  1861,  did  you  seo  me  on  any  occasion  exer- 
cising in  tho  riffing-school,  with  a back-board  on? — Yes.  State  what  occurred  be- 
tween you  and  mo  on  that  occasion  ?— Captain  Robertson  spoke  to  me  after  he  came 
out  of  the  riding-school  on  one  occasion ; ho  told  mo  that  he  was  quite  sure  that  if 
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Colonel  Bentinck  bad  known  the  agony  ho  Inul  been  BufTeriug  in  the  riding-school, 
he  would  never  have  ordered  him  to  put  a hack-hoard  on.  He  told  me  that  for 
days  before  he  had  been  suCfering  from  rheumatism  in  the  back  and  slioulders.  I 
asked  him  why  ho  did  not  go  to  the  medical  officer,  and  get  excused  from  the  rid- 
ing drill,  if  tliat  were  the  case?  and  he  said  he  would  never  do  so  as  long  as  he  could 
avoid  it,  as  he  did  not  wish  it  to  appear  that  he  was  flinching  from  any  duty  or 
drill  ordered  by  the  colonel.  Did  you,  on  the  30th  September,  1861,  receive  an 
order  direct,  that  I should  come  up  to  Dublin  on  the  following  day  ? — I did.  Have 
you  got  that  order,  and  if  so,  produce  it  ? — I produce  the  order,  sir.  It  is  as 
follows  : — 

“Dublin,  September  30,  1861. 

“ Jlemorandum Immediate. — ^lajor  Jones  will  be  pleased  to  cause  Captain  Robertson 

immediately  to  be  examined  by  Surgeon  Cooper,  and  obtain  a certificate  from  him  that  it 
will  not  endanger  Captain  Robertson's  life  to  travel  to  Dublin  to-morrow.  Should  Surgeon 
Cooper  give  such  a certificate.  Captain  Robertson  will  bo  required  to  attend  at  the  Deputy- 
Adjutant-Ccnerars  oflice,  to-morrow,  at  the  Royal  Hospital. 

(Signed)  “Enw.tRt)  H.vru.vn.” 

In  whose  handwriting  is  that  order  ? — In  the  adjutant’s  handwriting.  Did  you, 
in  pursuance  of  that  order,  direct  me  to  attend  in  Dublin  on  the  followdng  day  ?— 
Yes,  Did  you  see  me  ou  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  October,  1861,  after  my  return 
from  Dublin  ? — I did.  State  what  passed  between  you  and  me  on  th.at  occasion  ? — 
I was  passing  his  window,  and  the  lights  were  in  the  room.  I saw  him  behave  in 
rather  a str'ange  manner.  I passed  on  and  dropped  a letter  in  the  letter-box,  and  on 
my  return  I also  saw  him  suffering  evidently  either  in  mind  or  body.  He  had  appa- 
rently just  arrived  from  Dublin.  His  door  was  open.  I went  to  the  door  and  said, 
“ Hilloo,  Robertson,  what  is  the  matter  with  you — are  you  ill  after  your  return  from 
Dublin  ?’■  He  said,  “ Step  in,  M.ajor,  and  I will  toll  you  about  something  very  bad 
that  happened.  He  said  that  at  last  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  sendee,  that  he 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  I said,  “ What  has  happened  ?”  He  said  nffien  he  was 
up  in  the  Adjutant-Uenerars-oflice  that  morning  he  M'as  obliged  to  sign,  his  papers, 
and  asked  me  was  it  not  a hard  case,  after  having  served  so  long  in  the  regiment,  to 
be  obliged  to  go  as  he  had  been  ? I asked  him  why  did  he  send  in  his  papers,  that- 
nobody  could  compel  him  to  do  so  if  he  did  not  please  ? He  said  that  Colonel  Ben- 
tiuck  only  gave  him  flve  minutes  to  make  up  his  mind,  and  that  if  he  did  not  sign 
the  pax^ers  that  were  there  for  him,  Colonel  Bentinck  would  send  him  down  to  New- 
bridge under  arrest,  and  have  him  tried  by  Court-martial  for  something  th.at  took 
Xflace  some  years  ago  between  himself  and  Lieutenant  Rintoul,  and  between  himself 
and  Captain  Webb,  and  that  to  escape  the  everlasting  persecution  that  he  had  been 
such  a long  time  subjected  to  he  would  not  only  h.ave  sent  in  his  p>apers,  but  that  he 
could  almost  have  drowned  himself.  He  was  sitting  down  at  this  time,  and  he  sud- 
tlenly  jumped  up  and  s.aid,  “I  have  just  been  thinking  that  I will  write  direct  by 
this  night’s  post  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  as  it  only  occurred  to  me,  after  I left 
the  Adjutant-General’s-office,  wh.at  a fool  I was  to  be  frightened  by  the  tlireat  of 
being  tried  for  what  took  place  so  long  .ago  between  Mr.  Rintoul  and  myself,  and 
between  C.ap>t.ain  W ebb  and  myself.  ” I told  him  not  to  be  too  precipitate  in  what 
he  did  about  ^vi-itiug  to  the  Duke,  as  he  would  almost  be  certain  to  be  tried  by  a 
Court-martial  for  not  forwarding  liis  letter  through  the  xjroper  channels.  He  said 
he  W.OS  determined,  for  the  future,  to  send  all  letters,  regardless  of  consequences, 
direct  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  ; that  the  letters  which  he  addressed  to  Sii'  George 
Wetherall  had  been  suppressed,  or  words  to  that  effect.  He  also  said  that  he  rather 
would  have  a Coui-t-martial,  as  no  court  could  convict  him  when  they  heard  the 
whole  story,  and  even  if  they  did,  he  thought  the  Duke  of  C.ambridge  would  never 
coiifhnn  it.  A knock  came  to  the  door,  and  I left  the  room.  He  said,  as  I was 
leaving  the  I’oom,  that  he  trusted  to  my  honour  not  to  say  anything  of  the  conver- 
sation that  would  do  him  any  injury.  When  Colonel  Bentinck  gave  you  directions, 
as  stated  in  the  eai-ly  xiart  of  your  evidence,  that  I was  not  to  get  leave  of  absence, 
did  any  conversation  pass  between  you  and  him  ? — Colonel  Bentinck  told  me  in  the 
morning,  during  the  stable  hour,  between  his  own  stables  and  the  corner  of  the 
officers’  building,  in  Birmingham,  that  Cajffain  Robertson  was  not  to  h.ave  any  leave 
during  his  absence.  I asked  Colonel  Bentinck  did  he  intend  that  order  to  remain  in 
force  if  he  were  going  to  be  away  for  any  time  ? What  did  Colonel  Bentinck  say  ? 
Witness — Am  I obliged  to  answer  th.at  question  ? The  Court  decided  that  the  wit- 
ness might  answer  the  question.  Witness — Colonel  Bentinck  said  ho  was  not  to 
liave  leave  w'hile  he  was  in  the  regiment.  President — Did  anything  else  i).ass  ? 
'Witness— He  .said  he  hojicd  he  would  not  bo  long  in  it.  Did  anything  else  pass  ? — 
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Ho  Tiia-lc  some  remarks,  l)ut  T don’t  think  it  fair  to  state  tlioin.  President— If  you 
liave  no  evidence  to  give,  the  Court  does  not  wish  to  receive  it ; you  are  the  best 
iud<Te  of  tliat.  Captain  Robertson,  can  you  put  a question  to  elict  any  further  evi- 
dence ? Captain  Robertson  then  put  the  following  question  :_Have  yon  stated  the 
entire  of  the  conversation  which  then  took  place  between  you  and  him  in  reference 
to  my  name  ’—Well,  I have  stated  all  that  took  place  about  the  direct  order  that 
Captain  Robertson  should  not  have  leave.  Hid  Colonel  Bentiuck  then  make  any 
further  observations  in  reference  to  me,  and,  if  so,  state  them  ? AVitness  Am  I 
bound  to  answer  this  question  ? Prasident~It  rests  with  you  to  give  any  answer 
you  think  proper.  Captain  Robertson— 1 respectfully  ask  the  Court  that  Major 
Jones  should  answer  the  question.  The  court  was  then  cleared,  and  on  its  re- 

°^^e  President  said—  Captain  Robertson,  the  Court  now  has  under  consideration 
the  request  of  the  witness,  and  also  your  request  that  he  should  be  compelled  to 
answer  the  question,  and  they  have  come  to  the  decision  that  if  Major  Jones,  who 
lias  already  fairly  given  us  the  whole  conversation  that  has  passed— if  he  consider 
the  subsequent  conversation  a privileged  communication,  such  as  must  pass  between 
himself  and  the  commanding  officer,  he  need  not  give  it.  It  is  essentially  necessary 
for  the  good  of  the  service,  as  every  officer  knows,  that  the  colonel  of  a regiment 
and  his  major  should  discuss  matters  as  to  the  officers  under  their  command  ; and 
if  hlajor  Jones  thinks  it  is  a privileged  communication  he  need  not  answer,  unless 
he  thinks  proper  to  do  so.  'J'he  Court  will  receive  the  evidence  if  he  likes  to  give 
it,  but  they  will  not  compel  him. 

Captain  Robertson  said  he  quite  agreed  with  the  Court ; if  it  were  a privileged 
communication  he  should  not  wish  to  press  it.  Question  repeated.  AVitness— He 
said  something  in  a joking  w'ay  about  him  ; but,  as  it  does  not  boar  on  the  subject, 

I would  rather  not  say  anything  about  it.  Captain  Robertson — Major  Jones  has 
not  stated  wdiether  be  regards  it  as  a privileged  communication  or  not ; if  he  do 
not,  I would  respectfully  press  the  question.  President- -A  jocular  observation 
will  prove  nothing  one  way  or  the  other.  AVe  will  give  you  free  liberty  to  go  back 
on  facts  to  prove  intimidation  ; but  a jocular  remark,  one  way  or  the  other,  I do 
not  think  could  have  the  weight  of  evidence.  Captain  Robertson — The  reason  I 
pressed  the  question  was,  that  I thought  there  might  have  been  good  reason  to 
think  that  it  might  display  an  animus  towards  me.  President — Major  Jones,  you 
apparently  objected  to  give  the  conversation  that  passed  between  you  and  your 
commmanding  officer,  and  the  Court  considered  that  it  might  be  one  of  those  con- 
I'ersatioas  that  might  take  place  between  the  commanding  officer  and  his  major 
about  the  officers  under  their  command  ; and  they  therefore  decided  that  if  it  were 
a conversation  of  that  kind  you  need  not  answer.  Major  Jones  said  the  remarks 
liad  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  at  all,  and  if  the  prisoner  did  not  press  him 
very  closely  for  an  answer,  he  would  rather  not  answer  it.  Captain  Robertson 
said  he  was  aware  that  there  were  many  things  that  passed  between  twm  field  officers 
of  a regiment  that  might  not  to  be  mentioned,  and  if  the  remark  did  not  bear  on 
the  case,  he  did  not  wish  to  press  it.  The  question  was  accordingly  not  pressed. 
By  the  Prisoner — How  long  have  you  been  in  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards  ? — Since 
September,  184G.  How  long  have  you  known  me  as  an  officer  in  the  regiment  ? — 
Since  the  date  of  joining — since  the  month  of  September,  184G.  Until  Colonel 
Bentinck  became  colonel  of  the  regiment  was  I on  good  terms  with  my  brother- 
officers  ? — I think  so ; always,  with  the  exception  of  once  or  twice,  ivlicn  some 
trifling  circumstance  occurred  at  Aldershottin  1858,  between  him  and  two  of  the 
officers  I have  already  named.  Did  Colonel  Bentinck  at  any  time  say  to  you  that 
I sliould  be  driven  from  the  regiment,  or  words  to  that  clfect? — I think  lie 
did,  at  Birmingham,  once  say  something  to  that  effect.  AVas  it  in  or  about  the 
month  of  June  or  July,  18G1,  that  Colonel  Bentinck  told  you  I should  be  driven 
from  the  regiment  ? — I think  it  was,  as  well  as  1 can  remember. 


NINTH  DAY — Saturday,  Ferkuary  22.nd. 

Colonel  Brownrigg,  C.B.,  the  prosecutor,  at  the  sitting  of  [the  Court,  said  he 
wished  to  remark,  in  reference  to  the  comments  made  by  the  prisoner  in  his  de- 
fence, in  reference  to  the  absence  of  Captain  Durant,  tiiat  th.at  gentleman  was  now 
in  Dublin. 

Major  Jones  was  recalled,  and  examined  on  bis  former  oxtli  by  the  prisoner. 

You  are  acquainted  with  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Hubert  Dc  Cateret,  the  sccre- 
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taiy  of  tlie  Jiiuior  United  Service  Club?— Yes.  Look  at  the  documents  now  pro« 
duced,  and  say  if  you  believe  them  to  be  in  his  hand'vriting  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

Major  Jones  eross-examiued  by  the  Prosecutor — Can  you  explain  the  discrei)ancy 
between  the  date  of  the  letter  of  the  4th  July,  and  the  date  of  the  copy  of  the 
same  letter,  which  is  the  2ud  of  J uly  ? — No,  sir  ; I can  give  no  further  explana- 
tion of  it  than  that  it  must  be  a clei-ieal  error.  Had  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Har- 

ran  a draft  of  the  letter  of  the  4th  of  July,  1861,  when  you  were  with  him  ? I 

don’t  think  he  had,  sir;  I think  he  made  it  out  after  he  had  read  the  extract  to  me 
fi'om  Colonel  Bcntinck’s  private  letter,  but  I cannot  speak  positively.  Did  you  take 
that  draft  letter  with  you  from  the  orderly  room  ? — I think  not,  sir ; I think  I 
wrote  the  letter  in  the  office ; as  well  as  I can  rememlier,  it  was  in  the  office  I 
wrote  it,  but  I am  not  very  certain  on  this  point.  Was  the  letter  to  the  prisoner 
of  the  4th  of  July,  wi-itten  in  strict  accordance  with  the  insti-uctions  contained  in 
Colonel  Bentinck’s  private  letter  witten  to  Adjutant  Harran  ? — I assume  so,  sir  ; 
I assume  it  to  liave  been  according  to  his  wishes,  because  I copied  the  draft  j)re- 
pared  by  Adjutant  Harran.  Did  you  see  the  private  letter  alluded  to? — 1 saw  it 
in  Mr.  Han-an’s  hand,  and  he  showed  me  a portion  of  it  which  contained  the 
extract  to  which  1 have  alluded.  President — You  did  not  see  the  main  portion  of 
the  letter? — No,  sir,  I did  not ; I might  have  seen  a few  lines.  President — But 
there  was  no  oj^portunity  of  reading  it  ? — There  was  no  opportunity.  Captain 
Bobertson — May  I be  permitted  to  state  that  Adjutant  Harran  has  been  served 
with  notice  to  produce  that  letter.  President — He  is  one  of  your  witnesses,  I think. 
Captain  Robertson? — Yes,  sir. 

Cross-examination  continued — Had  you  any  conversation  -nuth  the  Adjutant  in 
reference  to  that  letter  which  you  have  not  yet  mentioned  to  the  Court  ? — Yes,  1 
told  him  that  he  was  to  carry  out  the  colonel’s  instructions,  and  vuite  such  a 
letter  as  he  believed  wmuld  be  required  under  the  circumstances  ; to  nwite  a strong 
letter  to  Captain  Robertson,  such  as  Colonel  Bentinck  would  be  likely  to  be  approved 
of.  Was  that  all  the  conversation  you  had  .at  that  time  with  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject ? — There  might  have  been  more,  but  I cannot  call  to  mind  now  anything  else 
th.at  passed  on  the  same  subject.  Did  you  tell  the  Adjutant  that  no  half  measures 
would  do  with  the  prisoner  ; that  he  Avas  insensible  to  shame  ; that  you  had  fre- 
quently remonstrated  with  him,  and  that  nothing  except  driving  a fork  into  him 
would  make  him  feel  ? — I think  it  is  very  probable  I did  say  so,  because  I Av.as 
very  angry  with  the  prisoner  myself,  when  the  circumstances  first  c.ame  to  my 
knowledge.  Were  Colonel  Bentinck’s  directions  to  you  not  to  give  the  prisoner 
leave  at  all,  not  to  give  it  to  liim  without  a reference  to  him  ? — Colonel  Bentinck 
told  me  on  one  occasion,  th.at  when  officers  required  long  le.avc  I was  to  refer  the 
point  to  him  when  he  was  .aw.ay,  but  that  I might  grant  short  leave,  for  a day  or 
two,  on  my  own  responsibility.  Has  the  commanding  officer  of  a regiment  a right, 
should  he  think  fit,  to  leave  the  dii’eetions  th.at  the  officers  are  not  to  have  leave 
in  the  commanding  officer’s  absence  ? — The  Court  decided  that  the  question  was 
one  of  regulation,  and  it  was  therefore  withdrawn. 

Cross-examination  continued — Was  the  subaltern  attached  to  Captain  Piobertson’s 
troop  whom  you  ordered  to  withdr.aw  on  the  line  of  m.arch  a young  .and  inexpe- 
rienced officer  ?—  I think  he  was  aljout  nine  months  in  the  regiment,  as  Avell  as  I can 
remember.  What  is  the  name  of  the  officer  ? — Cornet  Tait.  Was  he,  together  with 
two  other  young  subalterns,  put  speei.ally  under  your  care  to  be  instructed  in  regi- 
mental duties  on  their  first  march  from  Birmingham  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  they  were  put  specially  under  my  care  ; they  Avere  put  with  the  detachment 
under  my  care,  and  I assumed  I might  give  them  instructions  like  any  other  officer  ; 
tlie  Avhole  party  was  under  my  care,  officers  and  all.  President — Then,  are  the  Coui-t 
to  understand  that  they  were  not  specially  iinder  yoiu:  care  ? — Yes.  By  the  Prose- 
cutor— Had  the  officers  of  the  regiment  at  that  time  refused  to  associate  Avith  Capt. 
Robertson  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  actually  refused  to  associate  Avith 
him,  but  they  manifested  a decided  disinclination  to  do  so.  The  President,  on  the 
next  question  having  been  handed  to  him,  said  it  AA'as  objectionable.  Colonel 
Brownrigg  submitted  another,  which  the  President  said  was  quite  as  objection.able. 
The  Prosecutor  then  put  the  folloAving  question  : You  have  stated  that  the  officers 
of  the  regiment  evinced  a disinclination  to  associate  with  C.aptaiu  Robertson  ; do 
you  knoAv  the  reason  of  this  ? — I assume  it  Avas  in  consequence  of  the  transaction 
with  Colonel  Dickson.  Colonel  Brownrigg — In  putting  the  next  question,  I Avisli  to 
st.ate  that  my  reason  for  pressing  that  question  is,  th.at  it  has  been  stated  th;^ 
Colonel  Bentinck  did  certain  acts  of  harshness,  and  I Avish  to  shoAV  tliey  Avere  justi- 
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fiable,  ou  account  of  tlie  immoral  character  of  the  prisoner.  Prcsitlent — The  Court 
■will  certainly  not  allow  the  prosecutor  to  enter  into  matters  connected  with  the 
private  life  of  any  officer ; anything  connected  with  military  conduct  is  a fair  cause 
of  inquiry.  The  Prosecutor  pressed  the  question,  and  the  court  was  cleared.  In 
about  half  an  hour  it  was  declared  to  be  open,  and  the  President  said — Colonel 
Brownrigg,  the  Court  have  had  under  consideration  your  request  that  the  question 
should  be  put,  and  they  have  decided  that  it  is  not  to  be  put  to  the  -vvitness  -with  the 
word  “ immorality”  in  it.  Colonel  Brownrigg — Let  me  see  how  it  wiU  read  without 
that  ? The  prosecutor  having  read  the  question,  said  I mthch-aw  it.  President — 
It  is  not  to  be  withdrawn  ; the  Coui-t  refuses  to  allow  it  to  be  put.  Prosecutor — ■ 
Win  it  afterwards  be  recorded?  President — Yes.  The  question  which  the  prose- 
cutor now  wishes  to  put  is — “Do  you  know  whether  any  discreditable  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  prisoner,  in  Birmingham,  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  officers 
manifested  a disinclination  to  associate  -with  him  ?”  The  question  that  the  Court 
refused  to  allow  to  be  put  is — “ Whether  the  immorality  of  Captain  llobertson  at 
Birmingham  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  officers  manifested  a disinclination  to 
associate  ■with  him  ?”  and  the  next  question  is — “ Do  you  know  whether  any  discre- 
ditable conduct,  on  the  part  of  Captain  llobertson,  in  Birmingham,  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  officers  manifested  a disinclination  to  associate  with  him  ?”  Wit- 
ness— No  ; I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I know  that ; I have  heard  a good  deal  of 
joking  amongst  the  officers  about  what  he  did  when  he  went  down  town  in  the 
afternoon  ; but  I can  hardly  imagine  that  that  was  the  reason  why  they  manifested 
a disinclination  to  associate  with  him.  President — Are  you  prepared  to  say  whether 
you  do  or  do  not  know  ? Witness — 1 do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge.  Presi- 
dent— Do  you  know  whether  any  discreditable  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner, 
in  Birmin^am,  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  officers  manifested  a disinclination  to 
associate  with  him  ? Witness — I cannot  tax  my  memory  now,  sir,  with  anything 
that  he  has  done  discreditable.  Do  you  know  that  it  was  o'wing  to  any  discreditable 
conduct  that  the  officers  refirsed  to  associate  with  him  ? Witness — No,  sir  ; I attri- 
bute it  more  to  the  affah  with  Colonel  Dickson,  1 have  heard  them  joking  a good 
deal  about  what  he  did  when  he  went  down  to^wn,  but  I can  hardly  thinlt  that  was 
the  reason.  President — The  Court  wishes  to  put  this  question — Wei-e  there  any 
other  reasons  besides  Colonel  Dickson’s  affair  why  the  officers  did  not  ■wish  to  asso- 
ciate ■with  Captain  llobertson  ? Witness — ^There  were  some  private  reasons  con- 
nected with  a relative  of  his,  regarding  which  he  would  rather  decline  answering. 
The  President,  on  reading  the  next  question  put  in  by  the  prosecutor,  said — J okes 
in  a regiment  are  nothing.  If  -w^e  are  to  go  into  all  the  jokes  that  were  passed 
during  the  year  I don’t  know  where  we  are  to  end.  It  is  no  evidence.  Prosecutor 
— I only  want  to  know  what  the  prisoner’s  conduct  was.  President — You  want  to 
know  what  the  jokes  were  about  the  prisoner  going  down  town,  and  when  you  have 
.got  them  they  are  no  use.  If  you  have  any  question  to  put  to  upset  the  evidence 
which  Captain  llobertson  has  brought  forward  it  is  all  very  well. 

Cross-examination  continued — Were  there  no  other  reasons? — Not  that  I am 
a-ware  of.  Did  you  yourself  express  to  him  your  disapprobation  of  his  conduct  at 
Birmingham  ?— I thiiffi  I did,  sir,  once  or  twice  make  some  remarks  to  the  effect 
that  he  should  be  a little  more  circumspect  when  he  went  dowu  town  ; I remember 
making  a remark  to  Captain  Bobeitson  ou  one  occasion  that  I thought  he  ought 
to  be  a little  more  circumspect  when  he  went  down  town,  as  I had  heard  the 
officers  lately  joking  a good  deal  about  what  they  supposed  he  was  doing — some 
private  transactions.  To  whom  did  you  then  allude  ? — I alluded  to  his  having  been 
seen  on  some  occassion  either  talking  to  or  walking  with  a female  after  dusk. 
President — Colonel  Brownrigg,  the  prisoner  will  have  perfect  liberty  to  bring 
evidence  to  disprove  any  statement  made.  You  arc  aware  of  that  ? Colonel 
Bro^wnrigg — Yes,  I am  aware  of  that.  Cross-examination  continued— Did  you  hear 
of  his  doing  so  in  open  day  ?-— I heard  of  his  doing  so  in  the  afternoon,  but  I can- 
not say  that  it  was  actually  in  open  day.  I have  no  distinct  recollection  of  having 
heard  the  word  “open  day” used  ; wlmther  it  was  daylight  or  not  at  the  time  I 
cannot  say.  Was  tlm  mere  fact  of  liis  luiving  been  seen  talking  to  a female  a 
sufficient  reason  for  you  to  take  notice  of  his  conduct? — No,  sir,  I would  not  have 
noticed  it  but  that  I heard  the  officers  Laughing  and  joking  about  it,  and  I thought 
I would  put  him  on  his  guard.  You  said  that  the  prisoner  was  on  good  terms 
with  the  officers  of  the  regiment  until  Colonel  Bontiuck  joined,  except  some  cir- 
cumstances at  Aldershott,  with  two  officers.  Wliat  were  the  circumstances  to  which 
you  referred? — An  altercation  that  took  place  between  himand  Mr.  llintoul,  in  the  ye.ar 
1858,  wheu  wo  first  went  to  Aldershott.  A good  deal  of  discussion  followed  with 
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regard  to  the  next  question  lianded  in  ijy  the  prosecutor.  The  President  said  the 
Court  did  not  thiuk  it  necessary  to  put  it,  and  the  prosecutor  said  he  was  in  order 
in  doing  so.  d'lio  President  observed  that,  to  try  Captain  Robertson  for  what 
occurred  in  lSo8,  was  beyond  the  province  of  the  Court.  Tlie  Prosecutor  pressed 
the  question,  and  the  court  w.ss  cleared  for  aljout  twenty  minutes.  On  the  ad- 
mission of  strangers,  the  President  said — The  Com-t  have  decided  that  as  this 
question  has  been  brought  out  by  the  prisoner’s  witness,  and  as  you  have  pressed 
it,  they  will  allow  it  to  be  put ; but  they  hope  that  you  will  use  the  pennission 
with  discretion,  i)i  order  not  unnecessarily  to  del.ay  the  proceedings  of  the  Court ; 
and  the  Court  also  think  that,  if  those  questions  were  settled  at  the  time,  they 
ought  not  to  be  raked  up  again. 

Cross-examin.ation  resumed — You  say  th.at  the  prisoner  was  on  good  terms  mtli 
the  officei’s  of  the  regiment  until  Colonel  Bontinuk  joined,  except  two  circumstances 
at  Aldershott ; what  were  the  circumstances  ? — I was  not  pT’esent  on  the  occasion 
of  cither  of  the  altercations,  but  I have  heard  the  officers,  however,  say,  as  well 
as  I can  now  remember,  that  the  quarrel  with  Mr.  Rintoul  was  in  allusion  so  some 
circumstance  that  I am  quite  unacquainted  with,  which  took  place  in  the  12fch 
Lancers.  The  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  Captain  Webb  and  Captain  Robertson, 
as  well  its  I can  now  remember  at  this  period  of  time,  w.as  about  something  that 
happened  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  at  Aldershott,  between  Captain  Roljertson 
and  some  person  or  persons  in  the  Hussars,  of  the  particulars  of  which  I know 
nothing.  President— I do  not  believe  a word  of  that  is  evidence,  but  still  the 
Court  is  auxious  to  give  eveiy  latitude  on  both  sides.  The  Prosecutor  then  handed 
in  the  next  question.  .Pjesident — I want  you  to  put  a date  to  this;  it  extends 
over  a period  of  sixteen  yoai’s.  The  Prosecutor  again  handed  in  the  question. 
President — This  question  is  quite  inadmissible.  The  witness  has  ah’eady  told  us 
that  he  was  not  present  when  these  altercations  occurred ; has  stated  that  ho 
hoard  the  officers  say  there  were  altercations,  and  you  now  w.ant  to  knowAvhat  he 
heard  ; hcai-say  evidence  is  no  evidence  at  all.  Colonel  Brownrigg — He  has  heard 
of  the  matter,  and  I want  to  ask  him  what  it  is.  The  evidence  of  the  witness 
having  been  road  over,  the  President  said — Now,  as  the  witness  has  told  irs  he 
knows  nothing  about  the  quarrel,  you  want  to  know  what  expressions  he  heard  that 
Lieutenant  Rintoul  used  towards  the  prisoner.  Question  withdrawn. 

Cross-examination  continued — When  did  the  affair  of  the  17th  of  October,  1860, 
between  Colonel  Dickson  and  the  prisoner  first  come  to  your  knowledge  ? — Some 
time  about  April  or  March , I think  it  was  about  the  latter  cud  of  March  ; I said 
April  at  one  time,  but  I believe  now  that  it  Avas  March.  What  stej>s  did  you  take 
in  the  matter?—  I spoke  to  C.aptain  Rolpprtson,  and  inquired  rvhat  he  was  going  to 
do,  after  having  heard  the  officers  allude  to  some  circumstances  that  occurred  in 
London ; as  I thought  the  circumstance  at  fn-st  was  some  stoi-y  got  up  by  the 
officera  about  Captain  Robertson  Avithout  any  great  found.ation,  I p>aid  little 
attention  to  the  reports  ; there  Avas  a Court-martial  about  this  time  held,  I think 
in  CoA'ontry,  and  some  of  the  officers  after  haAdng  returned  spoke  of  what  they  had 
heard  Captain  Gunter  say  with  regard  to  the  circumstance  that  took  place  between 
Colonel  Dickson  and  Captain  Robertson.  President — Are  you  speaking  of  what  j'ou 
heard  at  the  time  ? AVitness — 1 am  speaking  of  Avhat  I heal'd  the  officers  say,  and 
AA'h.at  drew  my  attention  to  the  affair  .at  the  time,  as  it  Avonld  appiear  that  Colonel 
Dickson  had  told  Capitaiu  Gunter.  President — The  question  Avas,  what  steps  you 
took  ; I think  all  you  have  said  is  irreguhar.  Witness— I spoke  to  Captain  Robert- 
.son  seriously  on  the  subject,  when  the  circumstances  came  to  ray  knoAvledge ; I 
asked  him  Avhat  he  Av.as  going  to  do  under  the  circumstances.  Gapitain  Robertson 
told  me  that  the  occurrence  alluded  to  Avas  a highly-coloured  version  of  the  f.acts, 
an  1 that  Colonel  Dickson  had  been  slandering  and  calumin.ating  him.  I said  that 
it  was  his  duty,  under  the  cu'cumstances,  to  refute  or  explain  pmblicly  what 
Colonel  Dickson  had  been  saying  of  him  ; that  if  the  statements  were  not  true,  he 
should  say  so  in  a notice  AA'hich  he  ought  to  send  up  to  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club,  and  also  the  Junior  United  SerA'ice  Club ; and  as  other  jicrsons  who  might 
not  be  members  of  those  clubs,  Avho  jirob.ably  heard  the  story  from  Colonel  Dick- 
son, or  otherAvise,  I urged  him  strongly  to  Avrite  a strong  and  exphanatory  letter  to 
the  editors  of  two  or  three  of  the  pirincipal  London  piapers,  signing  his  n.anio,  of 
course.  Captain  F,,oberbson  objected  to  this  mode  of  piroeeeding,  as  he  feared,  by  so 
doing,  that  priv.ate  and  f.amily  matters,  in  connection  Avith  Colonel  Dickson’s  trus- 
tccshipi,  might  obtain  a disagrcc.ablo  notoriety,  or  some  such  Avord.  I then  urged 
him  very  strongly  to  hay  the  whole  of  the  circumst.ances  before  Colonel  Bentinck, 
Avho  was  expected  to  return  from  lo.ave  shortlj^,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  ragi- 
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rueiit,  saying  that  the  disagreeable  rcmai’ks  tliatl  had  heard  the  officers  make  would 
to  a certain  exteut,  be  set  aside  by  his  doing  exactly  what  ColoucllBcntuick  and  the 
oaieers  recommended.  This  heidso  declined  to  do,  urging  the  same  reasons  as  he 
had  before  given  me,  for  not  maldng  family  matters  the  subject  of  regimental  arbi- 
tration. A day  or  two  elapsed,  when  I again  sjioke  to  him  on  the  subject,  saying, 
that  as  things  could  not  remain  in  the  present  state  I would  send  a letter  to  ^9"' 
nel  Bcutiuck,  reporting  the  whole  circumstance  as  it  came  to  my  knowledge.  He 
begged  me  to  postpone  doing  that  as  long  as  1 could,  as  he  promised  doing  some- 
thing to-wards  vuidicating  liis  chai-acter.  I told  him  that  I had  no  Avish  whatever 
to  do  any thiu 0^  that  "was  harsh,  and  that  Ihojied,  on  Colonel  Bentinck  s return,  that 
I should  able°to  give  him  a more  favoiu'able  report  than  t could  at  that  time  by 
writino- ; and  that,  as  he  had  expressed  a wish  to  be  present  to  explain  away  mat- 
ters when  I made  the  report  to  Colonel  Beutinck,  I would  not  send  a letter,  so  as 
to  give  him  ample  time  to  do  what  was  necessary  to  obtain  redress  for  the  insult  he 
hacl  received  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Club.  I believe,  about  this  time,  he  consulted 
with  Captain  Henry,  President— The  question  is,  what  steps  you  took.  Witness — 
These  are  the  steps  I ^took.  President— What  you  heard  Captain  Henry  did 
I don’t  see  has  anything  to  do  wth  the  stops  that  you  yourself  took. 

Witness— He  told  me  that  he  would  send  Captain  Henry,  in  consequence  of  my 
indulgence,  if  I would  be  kind  enough  not  to  force  the  matter  on  the  notice  of 
Colonel  Bentinck,  to  try  and  obtain  redress  from  Colonel  Dickson ; Captain  Henry 
being  prevented,  by  some  legal  business.  Captain  liobertson  told  me  that  be  had 
made  arrangements  to  send  Mr.  Owen  to  Colonel  Dickson,  and  what  took  place 
between  Mr.  Owen  and  Colonel  Dickson  I do  not  know.  What  made  you  think 
that  the  officers  had  got  up  a story  about  Captain  llobertson  without  founda- 
tion?— I thought  it  was  a “chaffy”  thing  at  first,  that  Captain  Kobertson  had 
done  some  foolish,  silly  thing  in  London,  and  that  it  v/as  not  so  important  as  I found 
it  to  be.  Were  you  satisfied  with  Captain  Eobertson’s  explanation? — I did  not 
make  any  inquiries  as  to  what  IVii',  Owen  had  been  doing,  for  reasons  whicli  I 
decline  to  answer’.  President — The  prosecutor  wishes  to  know  Avere  you  satisfied 
with  Captain  Eobertsou’s  explanation?  Witness — Yes,  sir;  I was  then  satisfied 
at  his  sending  a person  to  obtain  redress,  but  I was  not  satisfied  with  what  Cap>tain 
Eohei-tson  told  me  before.  Did  yon  report  the  circumstance  to  Colonel  Beutinck  ?— 
No,  sir ; I waited  daily  in  expectation  of  his  returning,  and  also  hoping  that 
Captain  Eolrertson  would,  in  the  meantime,  have  done  something.  How  long  was 
it  before  Colonel  Beutinck  returned  from  leave  after  you  heard  of  the  affair  between 
the  prisoner  aud.  Colonel  Dicksoir  ? — I think  it  might  be  about  a month ; he  got  an 
extension  of  IcaA'^e,  I remember.  How  often  did  you  see  the  fU’ison^  exercising 
with  a back-board  in  the  riding  school  ? — Only  once,  sir.  Did  any  other  officer 
besides  Captain  Eobertson  exercise  with  a hack-board  on  the  occasion  yoir  referred 
to — I saw  Mr.  Ghilde  also  with  a back-board.  Did  you  speak  to  Colonel  Bentinck 
about  the  prisoner’s  complaining  heavily  in  the  riding  school  ? — No,  sir.  The 
President,  oil  reading  the  next  question,  took  tlie  sense  of  the  Court  on  it,  and 
said  the  Court  had  decided  that  the  question  for  the  prosecution  against  the  defen- 
dant, could  not  be  put,  or  even  read  in  court.  Colonel  Broivm’igg — Will  the 
question  be  recorded?  President — Of  course,  that  must  he  done. 

Cross-examination  resumed — Can  you  swear  that  it  was  not  on  the  25th  of 
August,  1861,  that  the  prisoner  was  ordered  to  attend  morning  aud  evening  stables? 
I cannot  swear  to  the  date.  Will  yon  sweat’  that  he  continued  morning  and 
evening  stables  for  ten  days  ? — I will  not  swear  for  ten  days  ; but  I Avill  sAvear 
that  I saw  liim  lialf  a dozen  times ; it  was  summer  time,  and  I saw  him  from,  my 
barrack-room  wiudoAv ; I Avas  asked  by  the  colonel  to  look  out ; I took  notice  of 
his  attendance,  as  I knew  he  was  ordered  to  attend.  When  did  the  prisoner  march 
from  Bii’mingham  ? — Some  day  early  in  September — the  4th  or  5th  of  Septemhor. 
Did  the  prisoner  put  himself  on  the  sick  list  on  the  day  he  wrote  the  letter  com- 
plaining of  tlie  withdrawal  of  his  sulialteru  ? No,  sir  ; it  Avas  the  day  previous.  On 
what  day  <lid  the  liead  quarters  march  from  Birmiugham? — I do  not  recollect  the 
date ; it  Avas  after  I left.  Did  the  prisoner  tell  you,  on  the  occasion  of  his  being 
sent  for  to  come  to  the  Assistant- Adjutant-Ceneral’s- office  in  Dublin,  that  he  had 
to  sign  papers  that  were  there  ready  for  him  ? He  told  nio  that  he  had  to  sign 
papers  that  wei’o  ready  for  him.  Were  you  serious  in  telling  the  prisoner 
that  he  would  be  tried  by  Court-martial  for  not  foi’Avardiug  a letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  through  the  proper  channels? — My  imju’ossion  was  that  ho 
Avould  be  tried  by  Court-martial  for  doing  such  au  luimilitary  thing.  How  long  Avas 
Colonel  Beutinck  absent  at  the  time  he  told  you  not  to  grant  the  prisoner  leave  of 
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absence  ? — Somewbere  about  tbreo  weeks  or  a month ; I remember  he  went  to  Ire- 
land. Did  the  prisoner  obtain  any  leave  of  absence  after  Colonel  Bentinck  told  you 
he  should  have  no  more  leave  ? — I gave  him  leave  on  two  occasions  from  church 
j)arade,  and  I gave  him  leave  also  from  riding  drill  two  or  three  times,  he  alleging 
that  he  was  not  well.  President — The  question  is  as  to  leave  of  absence.  Witness — 
No,  sir ; I gave  him  no  leave.  Did  the  prisoner  obtain  any  leave  of  absence  after 
the  time  Colonel  Bentinck  told  you  he  should  have  no  more  leaA'c  ? — lie  obtained  no 
leave  from  me  ; I only  know  of  the  leave  I gave  him  from  church  parade  and  riding 
drill.  President— It  would  be  much  better  if  the  examination  Avere  token  with  a 
AueAv  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  Witness — I gaA^e  him  no  leave  of  absence.  Was  it 
about  that  time  you  wrote  your  letter? — It  was  about  that  time,  sir  ; Colonel  Bcn- 
tinek  Avas  on  leave.  When  Colonel  Bentinck  made  use  of  the  exjiression  at  Bir- 
mingham that  the  prisoner  should  be  driven  from  the  regiment,  or  words  to  that 
effect,  was  it  in  consequence  of  discreditable  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner, 
and  scandalous  reports  concerning  him  ? — I attribute  tlie  course  adopted  by  Colonel 
Bentinck  to  the  circumstance  that  occurred  between  him  and  Colonel  Dickson  ; I 
cannot  speak  as  to  Captain  Robertson's  private  life.  President — Are  you  aware  Avhy 
Colonel  Bentinck  made  use  of  that  expression  ? Witness— I am  not  aAvare,  except 
it  was  on  account  of  the  circumstance  that  occurred  between  him  and  Colonel 
Dickson.  President — You  have  no  means  of  knowing  Colonel  Bentinck’s  reasons  ? — 
No,  sir.  By  the  Prosecutor — Did  you  about  that  time  express  an  opinion  that  it 
Avould  bo  desirable  that  the  prisoner  should  leave  the  regiment? — 1 AA^as  very 
anxious  at  that  time  that  the  prisoner  should  sell  out  of  the  regiment,  and  I com- 
municated with  Mr.  Rintoul  on  the  subject.  President — Captain  Robertson, 
you  have  heai-d  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  j have  you  any  objection  to 
any  portion  of  that  evidence  being  receiA^ed  by  the  Court  ? Captain  Robeitson 
handed  up  a memorandum  to  the  President.  President — Very  Avell ; you  had  better 
put  this  in  as  an  answer  to  the  question.  The  Judge- Advocate  then  read  the  me- 
morandum as  follows  : — “ General  Gordon,  I made  no  objection  to  the  course  of  cross- 
examination  pursued  by  the  prosecutor  in  the  early  iMrtion  of  tliis  da}^,  but  I do 
submit  it  was  unjustifiable,  as  insinuating  charges  against  my  character  calculated 
to  prove  most  injurious,  and  AARich  cannot  affect  mj'  guilt  or  innocence  as  to  the 
charges  preferred  against  me,  and  AARich,  in  my  present  position,  I am  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  of  answering.” 

Major  Jones,  re-examined  by  the  prisoner,  Avith  permission  of  the  Court — Did  the 
disinclination  to  associate  with  me,  of  which  you  haA'e  spoken,  extend  to  all  my 
brother  officera,  or  only  to  a section  of  them  ? — I don’t  think  it  was  general  ; but  it 
prevailed  to  a great  extent  in  the  regiment — the  majority  of  them.  Was  this  dis- 
inclination manifested  after  the  document  of  which  you  liaA'c  spoken  became  noto- 
rious ? — No  ; I could  perceive  a disinclination  existing  before  that  document ; I don’t 
know  about  the  document — ^before  the  document  I heard  of.  Was  Cornet  Tait,  my 
subaltern,  at  Birmingham  before  the  regiment  began  to  march  from  Birmingham  to 
Ireland  ? — Yes.  For  hoAv'  long  a period  before  the  regiment  marched  to  Ireland  was 
he  my  subaltern  ? — I should  think  since  he  joined  the  regiment  he  did  duty  with 
that  troop.  Ai-e  you  aware,  or  did  yon  hear,  that  iu  one  or  tAVo  days  after  the 
difference  between  Lieutenant  Eiutoul  and  me  there  Avere  explanations  between  us, 
thatAve  then  shook  hands  and  at  ere  on  friendly  terms  afterwai-ds  ? — I believe  so  ; 1 
saw  them  afterwards  on  friendly  tenns.  How  long  had  Mr.  Childe  been  in  the 
serAuce  when  you  saw  him  AAuth  a back-board  on  in  the  riding  school  ? — I belieA'e 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  months — it  must  have  been  eighteen  months.  Did  you  ever 
know  of  an  officer  of  my  standing  in  the  army  being  ordered  to  exercise  in  the  riding 
school  with  a back-board  on  ? — I have  no  recollection  of  having  ever  seen  that. 
Were  Captain  Webb  and  I also  on  good  terms  after  the  dispute  you  have  men- 
tioned ? — They  Avere  on  speaking  terms  ; I don’t  think  there  was  CA’^er  any  very 
great  cordiality  between  them.  Do  yon  recollect  whether  the  conversation  between 
you  and  me  in  March,  1861,  of  Avhich  you  have  spoken,  took  place  before  the  26th 
of  March,  1861  ?— It  took  idace,  I think,  shortly  before  Mr.  Owen  AA'ent  to  see 
Colonel  Dickson — it  was  just  immediately  before  he  went  to  see  Colonel  Dickson. 
Did  I ask  you  on  two  or  three  occasions  for  leave  of  absence  in  or  about  the  month 
of  July  or  August,  1861  ? You  asked  me  once,  and  I refused  ; but  you  did  not  ask 
me  any  more,  because  you  thought  it  was  no  use  ; I remember  I gave  you  leave  from 
clnn-ch  parade,  and  from  riding  drill?  Were  you  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
detachment  of  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  at  NeAA'bridge,  about  the  30th  of  September 
last  ? — Yes.  Did  you  on  that  day  receive  any  telegram  or  order  resiieeting  my  being 
Sent  wp  to  Dublin  on  the  folloAA'iug  day,  other  than  that  of  AA'hich  you  haA'e  already 
given  evidence  ?— No. 


TENTH  D AY— Monday,  FEBRtAitv  24Tir. 

Colonel  Br()-\vnrigg,  C.B.,  at  the  sitting  of  the  Co\u't,  handed  in  a memorandum. 
President— I shall  be  obliged  to  clear  tiie  court  on  this  question.  Colonel  Brownrigg — 
I am  Sony  to  be  obliged  to  press  it ; but  it  is  of  importance.  President  — 
The  Court  has  hitherto  taken  no  notice  whatever  of  anything  that  appeared  in  the 
public  newspapers.  They  have  confined  themselves  to  the  jn'oceedings  that  took 
jdace  in  this  court,  and  have  had  no  regard  to  any  other  matter.  I should  wish  to 
adhere  to  that  course,  because  if  we  are  to  go  into  the  question  wlicther  an  accurate 
or  inaccurate  statement  appears  in  the  numerous  newspapers  publishing  these  pro- 
ceedings, there  must  be  a great  delay.  If  the  memorandum  is  in  reference  to  what 
occurred  in  this  court,  that  is  another  question.  Colonel  Brownrigg — It  is  in  refe- 
rence to  what  occiuTed  in  this  court.  I am  under  the  impression  that  the  Court 
tliink  there  was  some  gentleman  of  the  bar  attending  on  the  part  of  some  persons 
connected  with  the  prosecution.  President — What  occurred  to  cause  you  to  think 
that  the  Court  were  of  that  opinion  ? Colonel  Brownrigg — Because  a gentleman  of 
the  bar  was  sitting  near  me,  and  you  asked  him  to  withdraw. 

President — I saw  a gentleman  taking  notes,  and  was  under  the  impression  that 
he  was  one  of  the  public  reporters,  and  I did  not  like  to  have  a reporter  for  the 
public  newspapers  sitting  near  me  and  hearing  everything  I said. 

Colonel  Brownrigg — I beg  to  state  that  I have  no  one  attending  for  the  prosecution. 
I am  the  sole  prosecutor  in  this  case,  and  I have  no  one  attending  with  me  only 
the  gentleman  who  sits  opfiosite  me  from  my  own  office. 

President  (in  reference  to  another  memorandum) — Do  you  wish  this  paper  to  be 
read  ? 

Colonel  Brownrigg — If  the  court  have  no  objection. 

President — It  would  come  in  more  properly  at  the  end. 

Colonel  Brownrigg — In  consequence  of  evidence  given  by  the  prisoner  on  Saturday 
I do  not  wish  to  leave  it  unnoticed. 

President — ^He  is  now  examining  his  witnesses,  and  everything  for  the  prosecu- 
tion had  better  be  kept  till  the  end  of  the  proceedings,  I think. 

Colonel  Brownrigg — The  prisoner  handed  in  a paper. 

President — The  prisoner  did  not  hand  iu  a paper.  He  was  asked,  as  n matter  of 
courtesy  by  the  Court,  whether  he  had  any  objection  to  the  evidence  offered  by  the 
prosecutor,  and  he  then,  in  answ^er  to  that  inquiry,  read  the  paper.  I wish  to 
mention.  Captain  Robertson,  that  it  w'as  an  act  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the 
Court,  to  ask  whether  you  had  any  objection,  because  your  objection  to  the'questioiis 
should  have  been  made  at  the  time,  and  your  objection  afterwards  is  not  binding  on 
the  Court. 

Captain  Robertson— I am  quite  aware  of  that,  sir. 

The  court  was  then  cleared,  and  on  its  being  re-opened, 

The  President  said.  Colonel  Brownrigg,  the  Court  have  decided  that  the  memor- 
andum you  have  put  in  may  be  read,  as  the  prisoner  made  use  of  the  exjn-ession, 
when  addressing  theCoiirt  on  Saturday  afternoon,  that  the  course  of  cross-examina- 
tion pursued  was  unjustifiable — an  expression,  the  impropriety  of  which  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  Court  at  the  time. 

The  memorandum  was  then  read — “ In  reference  to  the  paper  handed  in  by  the 
prisoner,  at  the  last  sitting  of  the  tJourt,  in  which  the  prisoner  asserts  that  my  course 
of  cross-examination  on  that  occasion  was  most  unjustifiable,  as  insinuating  charges 
against  his  character  which  cannot  affect  his  guilt  or  innocence  with  regard  to  the 
charges  j)referred  against  him,  and  which,  in  his  juesent  position,  he  is  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  of  answering  or  explaining,  I beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Coui't 
to  a document,  dated  the  14th  in.stant,  and  put  in  by  me  on  the  20th  instant,  in 
which  I submitted  that  the  proposal  of  the  prisoner  to  examine  witnesses  in  reference 
to  the  third  charge,  as  to  occurrences  previous  to  the  1st  of  October,  1861,  was  in- 
admissible. As,  liowever,  the  juisoner  has  examined  his  witnesses  with  the  view 
of  trying  to  prove  his  innocence  in  relation  to  tlie  third  cliargc,  by  proving  intimi- 
dation against  his  commanding  officer,  I submit  that  I am  at  liberty  to  examine 
witnesses  to  rebut  the  stafements  made  by  the  jirisoncr  of  any  unfair  motives  on 
the  p.art  of  Colonel  Bcntinck,  and  to  show  that  his  conduct  was  justifiable.” 

Major  .fones,  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  recalled,  lie  said — Allow  me  to  correct  a 
statement  in  my  evidence  in  reference  to  Colonel  Bentinck’s  absence  from  Bir- 
mingham. I find,  on  my  returning  to  Newbridge,  on  Saturday,  on  reference  to  notes, 
that  I had  made  a mistake  iu  my  evidence  as  to  Colonel  Bcntinck  not  being  in 
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Birmingham  the  lirst  time  I heard  of  the  affair  between  Colonel  Dickson  and 
Captain  Robertson,  in  March,  to  the  second  time,  in  May,  Colonel  Bentinck,  I 
lind,  did  return,  and  remained  for  some  days,  about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning 
Qi  April,  1801,  and  about  this  time  I also  found  that  Mr.  Owen  had  gone  on  behalf 
of  Captain  Robertson  to  Colonel  Dickson,  with  the  view',  I believe,  of  obtaining 
redress,  or  an  explanation  from  that  gentleman.  I wish  to  explain  my  reason  for 
not  has'ing  brought  the  matter  under  Colonel  Bentinck's  notice,  which  was,  that 

Mr.  Owen  had  at  that  very  time  gone  to  Colonel  Dickson.  By  the  Prisoner Do 

you  know  when  Colonel  Bentinck  first  joined  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards  ? — I do — in 
September,  1859.  How  long  were  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards  stationed  at  Bir- 
mingham, in  186'1  ? — From  the  1st  January  to  the  5th  September,  1861.  Were  you. 
during  a considerable  portion  of  that  time,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment  ? 
1 was.  How  long  during  that  i>ei’iod  were  you  in  command  of  the  regiment  ? I 
suppose,  in  the  aggregate,  about  live  months.  President — Have  you  a copy  of  the 
letter  you  w'rote  to  Colonel  Diclcson  by  direction  of  Colonel  Bentinck  ? — Yes.  The 
witness  handed  in  the  letter  and  two  enclosures,  which  have  already  been  published. 
President — Have  you  the  memorandiun  from  Colonel  Bentinck,  directing  that 
Captain  Eobertsou  should  have  no  leave  of  absence  ? — No.  You  have  stated  that 
you  were  ordered  to  withdraw  the  subaltern  from  Captain  Robertson’s  troo]i  just  as 
they  were  leaving  the  barrack  gate,  at  Birmingham,  in  the  line  of  march.'  Had  he  a 
subaltern  attached  to  his  troop  previous  to  the  march  ? — Yes.  Did  yon  consider,  as 
commanding  officer  on  the  line  of  march,  that  the  withdrawal  of  a subaltern  was  a 
beneficial  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  troops  under  your  command  1 — I should 
think  not.  Did  you  remonstrate  against  it  ? — No  ; I was  on  a line  of  march,  and  I 
had  no  opportunity.  Were  the  subalterns  equally  divided  amongst  the  different 
troops  on  the  line  of  march? — No.  How  many  subalterns  had  you  on  the  line  of 
march,  and  what  was  their  standing  ?— Four  ; one  about  four  years,  and  the  other 
three  about  twelve  mouths’  standing.  You  alluded  to  Captain  Gunter,  in  Ijeing 
connected  with  the  affair  between  Colonel  Dickson  and  Captain  Robertson.  Was 
he  present  at  any  interview  at  which  you  were  present? — Yes  ; in  the  orderly-room. 
State  what  then  occurred? — On  the  occasion  of  Colonel  Bentinck’s  returning  to  Bir- 
mingham, in  May,  I was  present  in  the  orderly-room  w'hen  Colonel  Bentinck  com- 
municated to  us  what  he  had  heard  in  Loudon  about  the  affaii’  between  Colonel 
Dickson  and  Capitain  Robertson.  Had  you  ever  been  asked  by  any  officer  in  the 
regiment  to  sign  the  document  you  have  alluded  to,  as  being  signed  by  some  of  the 
officer's  of  the  regiment  ? — Never.  Did  Colonel  Bentinck  speak  to  you  on  the 
subject  ? — I have  no  recollection  of  Colonel  Bentinck  having  any  conversation  with 
me  on  that  subject.  Do  you  remember  any  previous  inshuice  of  a captain  of  cavalry 
exercising  with  a back-board  in  the  riding-school  ? — No,  I think  not.  Do  you 
suppose  that  the  quarrels  between  Mr.  Rintoul  and  Caj)tain  Webb  and  the  prisoner 
had  any  influence  on  the  officers  of  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  as  a lx>dy,  in  re- 
ference to  their  conduct  towauls  Captain  Robertson  ? — I think  not  ; Mr. 
Rintoid  and  he  were  good  friends  ; I do  not  think  it  operated  in  any  W'aj'. 
W ere  the  expressions  of  Colonel  Bentinck,  about  driving  the  prisoner  out  of  the 
regiment,  before  or  after  the  affair  with  Colonel  Dickson  had  come  to  his  know- 
ledge ? — After.  Why  were  you  vei-y  anxious  that  the  iwisoner  should  leave  the 
regiment? — I foresaw  that  he  would  have  great  difficulty  in  re- establishing  him- 
self in  the  estimation  of  the  officers  j I might  also  add,  from  the  way  things  were 
going  on,  I foresaw  that  there  was  a likelihood  of  some  disturbance  in  the  regi- 
ment. Do  you  consider  that  at  tlic  time  Captain  Robertson  was  ordered  to  exer- 
cise in  the  riding  scliool  with  a Ixick-lxiard,  his  style  of  riding  required  it  ? — He 
was  always  a little  round-shouldered  But  do  you  think  it  was  necessary  for  his 
improvement  ? — I do  not  think  that  the  use  of  a back-hoard  was  desirable  for  his 
improvement.  When  Captain  Robertson  told  you,  after  his  return  from  the 
Adjutant-General’s  offiee  iuDublin,  that  if  he  did  not  send  in  his  papers,  hewoidd 
be  tried  by  Court-martial  for  something  that  had  occurred  between  Mr.  Rintoul  and 
him,  and  between  Captain  W ebb  and  him,  did  he  nrention  the  affair  with  Colonel 
Dickson  as  the  cause  of  his  being  obliged  to  leave  the  regiment? — He  made  no 
direct  allusion  to  it.  Did  he  ever,  to  your  knowledge,  ask  Colonel  Bentinck  what 
step.s  he  ought  to  take  to  viudicate  his  chai'acter  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  Did 
Colonel  Bentinck  give  you  any  reason  for  ordering  Captain  Robertson  to  exercise  in 
the  riding  school  with  a l)ack-board? — No.  You  state  that  you  received  the 
order  to  withdraw  the  suhalternj  from  Captain  Robortson’s  troop  just  as  you  were 
leaving  the  baiTacks,  at  Birmingham,  and  that  you  had  no  opportunity  to  communi- 
cate with  Colonel  Bentinck.  Could  you  not  have  comiuuuicateil  with  him  by  post? — 


I coukl  have  Joue  so,  but  1 did  uot  like  to  interfere  with  orders  given  by  him. 
Dill  the  prisoner,  during  the  four  months  that  passed,  after  the  insult  from  Colonel 
Dieksou,  over  refer  the  matter  to  Colonel  Eentinck  or  to  you  ? — No.  Did  the  prisoner 
take  any  other  steps  to  satisfy  you  that  he  acted  with  proper  care  for  his  honour  ? — 
He  sent  circulars  to  the  clubs,  and  also  sent  Mi\  Owen  on  two  occasions  to  seek  redress. 
Were  you  satisfied  with  Captain  Kobertson’s  sending  Mr.  Owen  to  Colonel  Dick- 
son ?—  I was  satisfied  with  his  sending  any  person,  so  long  as  he  took  some  strong 
measures  to  obtain  redress.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  special  reasons 
why  Mr.  Owen  should  not  be  sent  ?— No.  Did  the  prisoner,  to  your  knowledge, 
ever  report,  at  half-yearly  inspections,  that  he  was  not  fairly  treated  by  his  com- 
mandiu"  officer  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge  ; the  only  time  I ever  heard  of  his  doing  so 
was  th(? last  time  the  General  Officer  made  his  inspection.  Did  the  prisoner  follow 
the  usual  course  taken  by  officers,  when  ill  in  the  riding  school,  by  asking 
leave  to  fall  out  ? — I do  not  remember  distinctly  that  he  asked  leave  to  fall  out 
while  the  riding  was  gomg  on,  except  on  one  occasion  he  asked  me,  as  command- 
ing officer,  to  let  him  fall  out.  You  have  stated  that  Captain  Robertson  reported 
himself  on  the  line  of  march  to  Stafford  as  sick.  When  he  came  back,  was  his  sub- 
altern restored  to  him  ? — When  he  came  back  from  sick  leave,  on  the  11th  January, 
I suspended  him  from  military  duties,  and  sent  him  up  to  Dublin.  Were  you  satis- 
fied with  Mr.  Owen  being  selected  to  go  to  Colonel  Dickson  ? — I would  have  pre- 
ferred any  one  else  having  been  selected  for  the  occasion,  but  as  there  M’as  nobody 
else,  I was  satisfied.  Why  shotildyou  have  preferred  somebody  else  to  Mr.  Owen  ? — 1 
should  have  preferred  some  one  of  more  experience  and  greater  age,  and  a man, 
perhaps,  more  generally  known.  Had  you  no  other  reason  ? — No.  Why  do  you 
say,  ‘ ‘ as  there  was  no  one  else,”  you  were  satisfied  with  Mr.  Owen  ?■— He  was  about 
the  only  friend  that  Captain  Robertson  had  in  Bumingham.  Will  you  state  what 
you  mean  by  the  expression  “ more  experience,”  with  regard  to  Mr.  Owen  ? — From 
his  age  he  could  uot  have  much  experience  in  affairs  of  honour.  Do  you  know  if 
there  was  any  reason  why  Colonel  Dickson  Avould  not  receive  Mr.  Owen  ? — I am 
not  aware,  of  my  own  knowledge  ; I suppose  it  was  a matter  of  opinion  with  Colonel 
Dickson.  Though  you  did  not  object  to  Mr.  Owen  yourself,  were  there  not  reasons 
why  Colonel  Dickson  should  object  to  him  ? — I am  not  aware  what  reasons  Colonel 
Dickson  may  have  had  or  assigned.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  none  of  the  officers 
of  the  regiment  were  on  sufficiently  good  terms  with  Captain  Robertson  as  to  act  his 
friend  on  that  occasion  ? — There  might  have  been  ; they  might  possibly  endanger  their 
commissions  by  carrying  a hostile  message.  Was  it  during  the  drill  season  that 
Colonel  Bentinck  desired  that  the  prisoner  should  have  no  leave  of  absence? — 
Yes.  Was  it  on  account  of  it  being  the  drill  season  that  he  gave  that  order? — I 
assume  not,  because  he  did  not  order  me  not  to  gi-ant  leave  to  other  officers.  Wmdd 
leave  in  the  drill  season  depend  on  the  proficiency  of  the  individual  ? — It  would  be 
decidedly  objectionable  to  grant  long  leave  of  absence  to  any  officer  uot  sufficiently 
well  drilled.  Did  any  officer  get  leave  for  more  than  a day  or  two  on  that  occasion  ? 
— I gave  Captain  M'Donnel  leave  on  two  occasions  for  four  or  five  days  to  come 
over  to  Dublin.  Did  you  conceive  that  Captain  Robertson  was  so  deficient  in  his 
drill  that  an  exception  should  be  made  in  his  case — that  he  should  have  no  leave  of 
absence  ? — I never  looked  on  Captain  Robertson  as  a very  brilliantly  drilled  officer 
in  the  lield,  but  I do  not  think  his  case  was  so  extreme  as  to  require  that  he  should 
get  no  leave  of  absence.  Referring  to  your  account  of  the  interview  at  Newbridge 
W'th  Captain  Robertson,  on  the  1st  of  October,  did  Captain  Robertspn  give  you  to 
understand  that  the  affair  of  Lieutenant  Rintoul  and  Captain  Webb  w'erc  the  sole 
reasons  for  the  alternative  of  his  either  retiring  from  the  service  or  being  tried  by  a 
Court-martial  ?— As  well  as  1 can  understand  he  brought  on  those  cases  to  show  that 
if  he  were  not  tried  in  Colonel  Dickson’s  affair  he  would  be  tried  on  the  other  affairs 
with  Mr.  Rintoul  and  Captain  Webb,  If  you  considered  Captain  Robertson’s  con- 
duct hi  18G1  to  be  so  discreditable  as  to  render  him  unfit  for  the  society  of  his 
brother  officers,  should  you  have  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  Colonel  Bentinck  ?-  -I 
should  have  done  so.  I’resident — If  you  had  thought  so  ? — I did  do  it  about  Colonel 
Dickson’s  affair.  Question  repeateil.  Witness — I certainly  shoukl,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  have  brought  the  conduct  of  any  officer  before  him.  I meant  to  do  so  with 
regard  to  Colonel  Dickson’s  affair  the  moment  he  returned.  But  did  you  consider 
at  that  time  that  his  conduct  was  so  discreditable  that  he  was  unlit  to  be  associating 
with  his  brother  officers  ? — With  regarel  to  Colonel  Dickson’s  affair  I felt  that  his 
conduct  was  exceetlingly  d n'otful  ; I won’t  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  his  conduct  was 
.actually  discredit.able  ; I (h  i not  approve  of  his  conduct ; 1 did  not  attach  any  im- 
portance to  the  other  matter. j ; I have  alw.ays  been  on  very  gootl  terms  with  Captain 


lloberbson.  Prosecutor— There  is  one  question  I would  beg  to  put  if  the  Court  have 
no  objection  to  it.  You  stated  that  when  the  regiment  was  quartered  in  Binning- 

liam,  in  or  al)out  July,  you  saw  the  prisoner  exercising  mth  a back-board will  you 

swear  it  was  not  on  the  3rd  of  April  ? — I will  not  swear  to  the  date  at  all.  By  the 
Prisoner — Did  I tell  you  that  I would  not  ask  any  brother  officer  to  act  as  my 
friend,  lest  it  might  prove  injurious  to  him,  or  words  to  that  effect? — I have  no 
recollection  of  his  having  said  so  ; he  might  have  said  so  in  a casual  conversation, 
but  I have  no  recollection  of  it.  Did  Colonel  Bentinck,  at  any  period  since  he  joined 
the  regiment,  du-ect  you  not  to  give  me  leave  of  absence  until  the  month  of  June, 
1801  ? — I thinlc  not ; I do  not  remember  anything  about  it.  By  the  Court — To  the 
best  of  your  belief  did  tlie  back -board  affair  at  Birmingham  occur  prior  to  or  after 
the  knowledge  of  Colonel  Dickson’s  affair  ? — I before  stated  that  I c.annot  swear  to 
dates  ; I remember  seeing  him,  and  heard  Captain  Robertsoti  complain  of  this  after- 
wards, th.at  is  all  I recollect  of  the  cu’cumstauces  ; I remember  the  occurrence  per- 
fectly well,  but  I cannot  swear  to  dates.  Can  you  remember  whether  it  occurred 
after  Colonel  Bentinck  returned  from  leave  in  May  ? — I cannot,  indeed,  sir ; I have 
no  recollection  of  the  date,  as  I before  stated. 

Colonel  Bentinck  called,  and  examined  by  the  Prisoner  on  his  former  oath — Do  you 
remember  sending  for  me  in  or  about  the  month  of  June,  1801,  and  when  I came  to 
you  in  the  orderly-room,  your  ordei’ing  me  to  send  in  my  papers  and  leave  the  regi- 
ment, or  words  to  that  effect  ? — No.  Did  you,  on  any  occasion  prior  to  the  1st  of 
October,  1861,  order  me  to  send  in  my  papers  and  leave  the  regiment  ? — I never,  on 
any  occasion  prior  to  October,  1861,  ordered  the  prisoner  to  send  in  his  papers  and 
leave  the  regiment.  Did  you  say  anything  to  me  about  sending  in  my  papers,  .and 
if  so,  wh.at  ? Witness— 1 request  that  the  time  m.ay  be  limited.  President — With 
reference  to  the  former  question,  the  time  specilied  is  between  May  and  October, 
1861.  Witness — I request  that  the  time  m.ay  be  a little  more  limited.  May,  June, 
July,  August,  September — that  is  six  months.  I c.annot  answer  that  question.  I 
must  have  the  time  more  specified.  Did  you,  in  the  month  of  Majq  1861  ? Witness 
What  is  the  first  question  ; I forget  now  ? President — Endeavour  to  i-ecollect,  not 
to  take  up  uunecessaiy  time.  Did  you  on  any  occasion,  prior  to  the  1st  of  October, 
1861,  order  me  to  send  in  my  papers  and  leave  the  regiment?  President — The 
question  is  whether  you  did  in  hlay,  or  not? — I recommended  the  jJrisoner,  in  Majq 
1861,  to  send  in  his  rcsign.ation.  By  the  prisoner — Did  I refuse  to  do  so? — No,  he 
did  not.  1 gave  the  prisoner  leave,  in  May,  1861 , to  negoci.ate  .an  exchange,  which 
he  was  contemplating  prior  to  the  15th  of  M.ay,  1861.  Did  j^u  teU  me  that  I shoidd 
either  resign  or  exchange,  or  words  to  th.at  effect  ? — I never  told  the  prisoner  that 
he  should  resign  ; I hoped  he  would  have  been  .able  to  effect  that  exchange.  Did 
you,  soon  after  the  conversation  just  refeiTed  to,  order  me  out  of  the  mess-room  in 
the  j)resence  of  some  of  my  brother  officers  ? — I do  not  know  about  “ .after  the  con- 
vers.ation  refciTed  to,”  but  1 distinctly  remember,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of 
M.ay,  1861,  having  given  orders  to  the  prisoner  the  day  previous  that  he  should  not 
go  into  the  mess-room  or  associ.ate  with  the  officers  until  he  had  given  me  a satisfac- 
tory explanation  rel.ative  to  the  interview  I h.ad  with  liim  the  previous  day,  and 
finding  him,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  May,  in  the  mess-room,  I requested  him 
to  le.ave  the  room.  Did  you  say,  in  a loud  tone  of  voice,  on  the  occasion  referred  to, 
“Leave  the  room,  sir,”  or  words  to  that  effect  ? — I said  to  the  jnisoner,  “ Cairiain 
Robertson,  I shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  leave  the  room.”  Were  those 
the  only  observations  which  you  then  made  ? — They  were ; and  he  left  the  room 
immediately.  Were  some  of  my  brother  officers  present  on  that  occasion? — Yes. 
Did  you  convey  to  me  by  the  language  you  used,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  spoken,  that  unless  1 at  once  left  the  room  you  would  have  me  removed  ? — 
Ocrt.ainly  not ; if  the  prisoner  had  not  left  the  room  I should  h.ave  done  so.  As  to 
“ removing”  him,  that  is  an  absiu-d  question  ; I again  s.ay,  if  the  prisoner  had  not 
done  so,  I would.  Did  you  .afterw.ards,  in  or  .about  the  month  of  June,  1861,  tell 
me  that  you  would  not  give  me  a day’s  le.ave  of  absence  as  long  as  I remained  in  the 
service,  or  words  tothat  effect  ?— No.  Did  you  do  so  in  the  mouth  of  M.ay,  1861  ? 

No  ; I gave  him  leave  in  May,  186 1 . Did  you  do  so  on  any  occasion  ? — 1 told 

him  on  no  occasion.  President — You  mean  th.at  you  did  not  tell  him  soon  any 
occasion?. — Yes.  President — Vou  never  told  him  so  ? — I never  told  him  so.  By 
the  Prisoner— Did  you,  in  the  month  of  June,  July,  or  August,  1861,  direct  Major 
Jones  not  to  gi-ant  me  leave  of  absence  from  the  regiment  ? — 1 directed  M.ajor  Jones 
not  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to  Captain  Robertson  without  a reference  to  me.  Why 
did  you  give  such  orders  ? — It  avas  not  the  jieriod  for  officers  to  receive  leave  of 
absence  at  th.at  time.  'Then,  why  did  you  particul.arly  name  me  to  M.ajor  Jones  ? — 
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Because  T chose  (sensation).  President— I don’t  know  what  the  sense  of  the  Court 
is,  Colonel  Bentinck,  but  1 don’t  think  that  is  quite  the  answer  they  expect  you  to 
give  ; I don’t  wish  you  to  alter  it  unless  you  like,  but  I hardly  think  that  is  the 
answer.  Colonel  Beiitinck — I wish  to  alter  it  and  say — because  I considered  it 
necessary.  Examination  continued — Why  did  you  consider  it  necessary  to  name 
me  ? — Because  Captain  Robertson  had  not  given  me  a satisfactory  answer  to  the 
letter  dated  the  22nd  of  May,  and  which  is  now  before  the  Court.  Then,  what  did 
you  mean  by  your  answer  to  the  former  qr.estion,  by  stating  that  that  was  not  the 
period  for  granting  leave  of  absence  to  officers  ? — No  more  it  was  the  period  for 
granting  leave  of  absence  to  officers.  Did  you  then  fiu-tlier  state  to  Major  Jones 
that  I was  not  to  get  leave  of  absence  as  long  as  I was  in  the  regiment  ? — No.  l>id 
you  show  a 'written  memorandum  to  Major  Jones  as  to  my  not  getting  leave  of 
absence  ? — I left  a memorandum  for  Major  Jones.  Did  you,  in  or  about  the  month 
of  Jidy  or  August,  1861,  order  me  to  attend  morning  and  evening  stables  ? — On  or 
about  the  2oth  of  August  I ordered  him  to  attend  morning  and  evening  stables  ; 
I cautioned  and  warned  the  prisoner  that  he  shoidd  be  in  barracks  every  morning  at 
ten  o’clock  at  the  orderly-room,  as  it  was  a standing  order  in  the  regiment  that  all 
business  was  to  be  commenced  at  that  hour  ; the  prisoner  having  so  frequently 
neglected  to  come  into  barracks  at  that  time,  and  my  having  occasion  to  send  for 
him  to  the  town  where  he  lived,  I gave  him  the  order  to  attend  morning  and  evening 
stables  ; I beg  also  to  state  to  the  Comd,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1861 , 
finding  the  horses  of  his  troop  neglected,  I also  gave  him  that  order  previous  to  May, 
1861.  Having  regard  to  your  last  answer,  why  did  you  tell  me  to  attend  evening 
stables  ? Witness — The  same  question  almost  would  relate  to  the  morning  one  ; I 
had  no  particular  reason  excej)t  for  his  absence  in  the  morning.  Did  you  give  any 
orders  to  any  officer  to  report  whether  I attended  morning  and  evening  stables  ? — 
Not  to  my  recollection  ; no,  I don’t  thiirk  I ever  did.  Did  I complain  of  the  order 
as  to  attending  stables,  reepiring  you  to  forward  my  complaint  to  Sir  George 
Wetherall  ? Witness — What  date  ? Was  it  written  or  verbal  ? Prisoner — Dill, 
in  the  beginning  of  September,  1861,  complain  of  the  order  as  to  attending  stables, 
requiring  you  to  forward  my  complaint  to  Sir  George  Wetherall  ? — I received  a letter 
from  the  prisoner  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1861,  requesting  that  his  complaint 
should  be  forwarded  to  Sir  George  Wetherall,  but  the  regiment  being  then  on  the 
line  of  march,  and  about  to  leave  the  Midland  District,  I considered  it  unnecessary 
to  forward  the  letter  to  Lieutenant-General  Sir  George  Wetherall.  Have  you  the 
letter  I wrote,  and  if  so  produce  it.  Witness  produced  the  letter. 

“ Birmingham  Barracks,  4th  Sept,  ] 861 . 

“ S[R— I have  the  honour  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the  Lieutenant-General  com- 
manding the  Northern  and  Midland  Districts,  that  1 have  received  orders  from  Colonel 
Bentinck,  commanding  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  to  attend  morning  and  evening  stables 
until  further  orders — namely,  morning  stables  from  half-past  five  o’clock  until  half-]iast 
six  a.m. ; and  evening  stables  from  half-past  five  o’clock  until  quarter-past  six  p.m.  'I'his 
not  being  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  service,  and  no  other  officer  of  the  regiment 
(with  the  exception  of  the  orderlj'  officer  of  the  da}’)  being  obliged  to  do  so,  as  senior 
Captain  present  with  the  head-quarters  of  the  regiment,  I must  look  on  this  order  as  a very 
severe  measure,  as  it  involves  my  going  to  stables  three  times  a day  instead  of  once,  namely, 
mid-day  stables,  from  twelve  to  one  o’clock  p.m.,  which  all  officers  of  the  regiment  attend. 
1 have,  therefore,  to  request  that  the  Lieutenant-General  Commanding  the  District  will 
take  the  matter  into  his  consideration,  and  request  of  Colonel  Bentinck  an  explanation. — 
1 have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

“Aimiuit  M.  KoBisuTSOJf,  Captain,  4th  Dragoon  Guards. 

“ To  the  Assistant-Adjutant  General,  Manchester. 

“Note — Not  forwarded — E.  11.” 

Did  you  direct  the  adjutant  not  to  forward  that  letter  to  Sir  George  AVetherall  ? 
ies;  I never  gave  him  orders  to  forward  it.  President — Lid  you  direct  the 
adjutant  not  to  forward  the  letter  just  read  to  Sir  George  Wetherall  ?— Yes.  By 
the  Prisoner— When  did  you  leave  Birmingham  on  the  march  to  Ireland?— On  the 
fith  of  Septejnber.  Did  you  ever  assign  any  reason  to  me  for  not  forwarding  my 
lettter  to  Sir  George  AYctlierall  ? — No.  Did  you  forward  my  letter  of  complaint  to 
the  military  aiuhoritic;)  in  Ireland  on  your  arrival  ? — 1 aceptainted  the  prisoner  in  a 
letter,  dated  September  l.'lih,  in  answer  to  a letter  that  I received  from  him  on  the 

17th  September I’rcsidcnt — You  had  better  answer  the  question  jiut  to  you, 

and  then  exjilain.  Did  you  forward  that  letter  to  the  military  authorities  in  Ire- 
land?— No,  sir;  1 acquainted  the liri.soner,  on  the  19th  Se])tcmber,  1861,  that  ittvas 
niy  intention  to  acquaint  the  Inspcetor-Gcucral  of  Cavalry,  who  would  shortly  visit 
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Ireland,  to  make  liis  annual  inspection,  that  it  was  my  intention  to  lay  tho  wholo 
."![■  subject  of  the  correspondence  before  him,  for  the  information  of  the  Comuiander-iu- 

! I Chief.  President — Is  this  the  letter  of  the  IDth  September,  18C1,  to  which  youhave 

I*'  reference?  Witness — That  is  it,  sir. 

' The  Judge  Advocate  road  the  letter : — ■ 

“4th  Dragoon  Uuard.s,  Koyal  Barraclts,  Dublin,  September  19,  18G1. 

■ '•  “Sir — I am  directoJ  by  tlie  commanding  ofliccr  to  acknowledge  tho  receipt  of  your  letter 

' of  the  I7th  instant,  and  to  inform  you  that  Colonel  Dentinck  considers  the  last  paragraph 

, of  your  letter  extremely  disrespectful;  and,  at  the  same  time,  I am  desired  to  acquaint  you, 

i that  the  Inspector-General  of  Cavalry  will  shortly  inspect  the  regiment,  when  it  is  the 

commanding  officer’s  intention  to  bring  the  subject  of  your  correspondence  to  his  notice, 
with  the  object  of  its  being  laid  before  his  Koyal  Highness  the  General  Coinmanding-in- 
;•  j Chief, — I have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  “ E.  Haukan,  Lieu  tenant- Adjutant,  4th  Dragoon  Guards. 

* “ Captain  Kobertson,  4th  Dragoon  Guards.” 

f ■ President — Did  that  refer  to  any  other  correspondence  ? — It  did  ; it  was  intended 

(.  to  answer  for  both,  but  it  did  refer  to  another  correspondence.  By  the  Prisoner — 

! Did  I WTite  you  a letter  requii'ing  to  know  whether  my  letter  of  tho  4tli  of  September, 

’ 'I  1861,  was  forwarded  to  Sir  George  Wetherall  ? — Yes  he  did.  Letter  handed  in  and 

f;ii  read. 

; •’  “Newbridge  Barracks,  17th  Sept.,  1861. 

1 “ SiK — In  reference  to  a communication  I received  from  the  adjutant,  dated  Birming- 

' ham,  10th  September,  I have  now  to  request  that  you  will  forward  my  official, 

s; dated  7th  September,  and  which  you  declined  to  forward  to  Sir  George  Wetherall,  to  Lieu- 
U , teuant-General  Sir  George  Brown,  Commanding  the  Forces  in  Ireland,  as  the  regiment  is 

now  quartered  in  Ireland.  I also  wish  to  know  if  an  answer  has  been  received  to  ray  offi- 
cial,  dated  Birmingham,  4th  September,  and  addressed  to  Sir  George  Wetherall.  I desire 
. to  know  on  what  grounds  you  consider  it  injudicious  that  a young  and  unformed  officer 

should  associate  with  me,  or  be  under  my  command,  as  expressed  in  the  adjutant’s  com- 

. ; luunication,  dated  10th  September I have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

; ; (Signed) 

“ AariiuK  M.  Eobeutson,  Captain  4th  Dragoon  Guards. 

“To  Colonel  Bentinck.” 

> , President — In  this  document  there  is  what  purports  to  be  a copy  of  a letter  from 

i the  adjutant.  It  is  only  a part  copy  ; it  is  not  a copy.  Captain  Kobertson — lAvish 

■ the  whole  document  to  be  put  in  and  read.  Judge- Advocate — The  note  written  in 

! „ the  letter  appears  to  be  a draft  of  a letter  signed  “E.  Harrau,”  addressed  to  Cap- 

tain Kobertson.  It  is  as  follows:  — 

“ Dublin,  Sept.  19th,  1861. 

■ : “Sin — In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  tho  17th  instant,  the 

j ! • last  paragraph  of  which  the  commanding  officer  considers  as  disrespectful,  I am  directed  to 

\ ' acquaint  you  that  the  Inspector-General  of  Cavahy  will  shortly  visit  Ireland,  when  it  is 

’ the  intention  of  the  commanding  officer  to  bring  the  subject  of  your  correspondence  to  his 

; ;■  notice,  with  the  object  of  bringing  your  conduct  before  the  notice  of  his  Koyal  Highness 

( : the  General  Commanding-in-Chief.” 

"i  • President—That  is  almost  w'ord  for  word  the  same  as  what  you  have  read.  By 

‘ . the  prisoner — Is  the  letter  of  the  17th  of  September,  1861,  the  only  letter  I wrote  to 

I you  requirmg  to  know  whether  my  letter  of  the  4th  of  September,  1861,  was  for- 

warded to  Sir  George  Wetherall  ? — Therein  another  letter  here,  dated  the  7th  of 
' • ■ September,  1861.  Letter  put  in  and  read  as  follows  : — 

■ “ On  line  of  march,  Newcastle-on-T3'ne,  September  7,  1861. 

,•  “ Sir — In  reference  to  my  communication,  which  was  addressed  to  you  from  Birmingham, 

■*,  on  the  4th  instant,  I now  beg  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  Lieutenant-General  Com- 

•j  inanding,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  5 th  September,  Major  Jones,  commanding  the  squadron 

on  the  line  of  march  between  Birmingham  and  Newcastle,  informed  mo  that  he  had  receiveil 
instructions  from  Colonel  Bentinck,  to  the  effect  that  I was  to  have  no  subaltern  officer  to 
do  dutj'  with  ray  troop,  but  was  to  do  all  the  duty  myself.  I am  the  only  captain  with  the 
squadron,  and  the  other  troop  has  one  subaltern  commanding  it,  and  three  others  in  addition 
doing  duty.  As  this  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  service, 
I beg  leave  to  refer  this  to  the  consideration  of  the  Lieutenant-General,  to  request  him  to 
call  on  Colonel  Bentinck  for  an  explanation.  Should  the  Lieutenant-General  consider  this 
. order  to  be  at  variance  with  the  usage  of  tho  service,  ho  will  be  able  to  obtain  an  explana- 

tion from  Colonel  Bentinck. — I am,  sir,  &c., 

“A.  M.  KoijEU'r.'ox,  Captain,  4th  Dragoon  Guards. 

“ To  the  Assistant-Ailjutant-Gencral,  Manchester." 
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Thevo  ■n’as  a note  on  tins  letter  purporting  to  be  a copy  of  a letter  of  the  10th 
September,  signed  “ Edward  Harran,”  and  which  was  read  as  follows  : — 

“Brighton,  10th  September,  18C1. 

“ Sin — I am  directed  by  the  commanding  officer  to  inform  you  that  it  is  not  Ids  intention 
to  forward  your  complaint  to  the  General  Commanding  tiio  Northern  District,  and  that  tlie 
reason  for  not  attaching  a subaltern  officer  to  your  troop  is  in  consequence  of  his  not  consi- 
dering it  judicious  for  a young  and  inexperienced  officer  to  associate  with  you  or  be  under 
your  command. — I have  tlie  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  “EnwARD  IIarran, 

Lieutenant-Adjutant  4th;Dragoon  Guards.” 

By  the  Prisoner — Did  you  then  give  orders  to  Major  Jones  to  take  away  my 
subaltern  from  me  on  the  line  of  march,  and  that  I should  have  no  subaltern  with 
my  troop  ? — T gave  orders  to  Major  Jones  to  take  the  subaltern  belonging  to  Captain 
Robertson’s  troop  to  be  attached  to  the  rere  troop,  and  placed  under  his  especial 
charge,  in  consequence  of  his  being  a young  and  inexperienced  officer  on  his  first 
march  ; I was  also  called  on  by  the  subaltern  officer,  who  stated  that  he  considered 
it  an'extremely  hard  case  to  be  obliged  to  associate  with  the  jirisoner  on  the  line  of 
march,  and  in  consideration  I took  the  same  view  of  the  case,  and  consequently  gave 
the  order  to  Major  Jones  that  this  officer  should  be  attached  to  the  other  trooji,  and 
I beg  leave  also  to  state  that  Captain  Robertson  went  on  the  sick  report  the  second 
day  of  the  march.  President — -I  don’t  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  taking  away  liis 
subaltern  on  the  line  of  march.  Colonel  Bentinck— Except  to  show  that  his  gi’iev- 
ance  was  not  so  great,  for  he  never  performed  the  duty.  By  the  Prisoner — Who 
was  the  subaltern  officer  referred  to  by  you  in  your  answer  to  the  last  question  ? — 
Comet  Tait.  When  did  Cornet  Tait  make  the  statement  to  which  you  have  referred' 
in  your  answer  ? — A day  or  two  before  the  march  1 think  it  was.  Have  you  got 
the  letter  from  me  to  yourself,  dated  7th  September,  1861  ? — I have  no  doubt  there 
was  <a  letter,  but  I don’t  think  I have  got  it.  Was  the  letter  of  Adjutant  Harran  to 
me,  dated  the  lOlh  September,  1861,  written  by  him  with  your  authority? — Yes, 
certainly.  Did  you  read  that  letter  before  it  was  sent? — Yes  ; I have  no  doubt  I 
did.  Did  you  read  the  letter  of  Adjutant  Harran,  of  the  19th  September,  before  it 
was  sent  ? — Yes.  It  is  stated  in  that  letter  that  the  last  paragraph  in  my  letter  of 
the  17th  September  was  extremely  disre.spectful ; in  what  respect  do  you  consider 
it  extremely  disrespectful  ? — The  words  “ I desire  to  be  informed,”  wdneh  I consi- 
dered improper  as  directed  to  his  superior  officer  ; that  was  the  cause  of  my  telling 
the  adjutant  to  write  it.  Did  you  lay  any  correspondence  before  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Cavalry  after  your  arrival  in  Ireland  ? — I did  not,  and  the  reason  1 did 
not  lay  the  correspondence  alluded  to  before  the  Inspector-General  of  Cavalry  was 
this — when  General  Lawrenson  inspected  the  regiment,  I think  on  the  18th  or  19th 
of  September,  he  told  me  that  all  confidential  reports  relative  to  the  regiment  were 
to  be  laid  before  the  officer  who  inspected  the  regiment  on  the  30th  of  September, 
but  my  having  placed  Captain  Robertson’s  case  before  the  Commander  of  the 
Forces  in  Ireland  relieved  me  of  the  necessity  of  bringing  it  before  him  ; but  if  the 
Inspector-General  of  Cavalry  received  confidential  reports  I should  certaiidy  have 
laid  the  whole  of  the  case  before  him,  and  it  was  from  that  inl'ormation  I consulted 
the  Deputy- Adjutant-General  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  business  and  bring- 
ing the  matter  to  an  issue. 


ELEVENTH  DAY—  Tuesday,  FEBnuA'RV  25th. 

Colonel  Bentinck  was  recalled  and  examined  ffin  his  former  oath  by  the  prisoner 
l-hc  30th  of  September,  1861,  lay  my  letters  of  the  4th  and 
/ th  of  rwptember,  1861,  and  the  correspondence  resulting  therefrom,  before  Colonel 
Brownrigg?— No.  Did  you  lay  my  said  letters  of  the  4th  and  7th  of  September, 
1861,  and  the  correspondence  resulting  therefrom,  before  .any  milit.ary  authority 
jmevions  to  the  1st  of  October,  1861  ? — No,  I did  not.  H.aving  regard  to  the  letter 
of  the  lOfch  .September,  1861,  which  you  .authorised  to  be  wn'ittcn,  and  the  .answer 
you  gave  to  the  last  question  of  your  examination  last  evening,  "why  did  you  not 
3bth  Seiitcmber  1 laid  before  the  Doputy-Adjutant-Gencr.al  C.aptaiu 
Robertson  s letter  of  the  22nd  M.ay,  Colonel  Dickson’s  st.atement,  .and  Captain 
Henry  s statement,  requesting  the  Deputy-Adjntant-General  would  be  kind  enough 
to  give  his  .advice  relative  to  those  three  letters.  'J’he  Deputy- Adjutant-General, 
on  reading  thorn,  st.atcd  to  me  th.at  the  matter  was  of  such  importanco  that  ho  should 
be  obliged  to  t.ako  official  notice  of  it.  Accorilingly  I wnutc  him  a letter,  w'hich  he 
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took  to  Sir  Geoi'go  Brown,  who  came  to  the  decision  that  Captain  Robertson  should 
attend  at  the  Acljutant-Geuerars-oHice  the  following  morning.  But,  however, 
considering  that  my  complaint  against  the  prisoner  was  of  more  serious  importance 
than  the  subject  to  which  the  letters  alluded,  and  that  I had  a prior  claim  to  con- 
sideration from  Sir  George  Brown,  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Irekiad,  I did 
not  forward  the  letters  to  the  authorities.  I beg  leave  to  state  that  the  nature  of 
the  complaint  in  one  letter  was  for  having  deprived  Captain  Robertson  of  a subal- 
tern, one  day,  on  the  line  of  march,  and  ordering  him  to  attend  morning  and  evening 
stables.  Did  you  lay  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Owen  and  Colonel  Dickson, 

in  March  and  May,  1861,  before  Colonel  Brownrigg  on  the  30th  September  ? No, 

I did  not ; my  reason  for  not  laying  the  correspondence  before  the  Deputy  Adju- 
tant-General, or  the  Lieutenant-General  Commanding  at  Manchester  was,  that  I 
did  not  consider  myself  justified  in  doing  so  in  conscciuence  of  those  relating  to  an 
affair  of  honour,  with  the  object  of  calling  Colonel  Dickson  out,  six  months  after 
t he  insult  or  complaint.  I told  the  prisoner,  at  the  time,  that  Colonel  Dickson  was 
perfectly  right  in  not  seeing  Mr.  Owen,  and  that  I had  nothing  to  say.  Did  you 
tell  Colonel  Brownrigg,  on  the  30th  September,  that  I had  sent  notices  to  the  clubs 
respecting  Colonel  Dickson  and  his  conduct  to  me  ? — No,  I do  not  think  1 did. 
Did  you  tell  Colonel  Brownrigg  that  Sir  George  Wetherall  had  refused  to  grant  a 
('ourt  of  Impiiry  ? — The  letter  of  Sir  George  Wetherall  refusing  to  grant  a 
Court  of  liujury  w'as  included  in  the  correspondence  which  was  submitted 
by  me  to  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General.  Did  you  return  from  leave  of  absence 
only  on  the  day,  or  the  day  before  that,  on  which  you  gave  the  order  for  me  to 
atteud  morning  and  evening  stables  ? — That  order  was  given  to  the  prisoner  about 
the  25th  August ; I returned  from  leave  on  the  '23rd  August.  Did  you  again  leave 
Birmingham,  on  leave  of  absence,  on  the  dayyougave  the  order  or  the  day  after? — 

1 did  not.  How  soon  did  you  leave  ? — I went  to  London  on  the  2nd,  and  returned 
on  the  3rd  of  September.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  .‘Vdjulant  Harran  as  to  any  means 
to  be  adopted  to  compel  my  leaving  the  service? — No,  I did  not.  'I'he  President 
said  he  did  not  think  this  was  such  a question  as  ought  to  be  addressed  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  a regiment.  Do  you  recollect  going  on  leave, 
while  the  regiment  was  at  Birmingham,  in  May  or  June,  1861  ? — I was  on 
leave  in  May.  President — Perhaps  you  will  haml  in  a statement  of  the  dates 
on  which  you  went  on  leave,  as  much  appears  to  turn  upon  dates.  This 
is  a question  whiih  I should  have  put  myself  at  a later  period. 
Colonel  Bentinck — I was  present  in  Birmingham  from  the  1st  to  the  7th  of  May  ; I 
remained  away  until  the  14th  ; I went  to  Lichfield  on  the  16th,  to  inspect  the  Yeo- 
manry, and  remained  until  the  18th  ; on  the  20th  I went  to  Coventry  and  Weedon, 
to  inspect  the  detachments  there,  and  returned  the  same  evening ; on  the  24th  I 
went  to  London ; on  the  morning  of  the  31st  I returned  to  Birmingham;  on  the 
1st  of  June  I went  to  Derby  to  inspect  the  Yeomanry,  and  returned  the  same 
evening;  on  the  5th  I went  to  Coventry  and  Weedon,  and  returned  the  same 
evening  ; on  the  8th  I was  in  London,  and  returned  the  same  evening;  on  the  15th 
of  July  I returned  to  Birmingham  ; on  the  17th  I was  in  London  ; on  the  23rd  I 
went  to  Warwick,  and  returned  in  the  evening  ; on  the  24th  I went  to  Weedon  ; 
on  the  2nd  August  I went  to  London  ; on  the  4th  I returned  to  Brnmingham.  Did 
ymu,  on  or  about  the  end  of  May,  1861,  dhect  Captain  M ‘Donnell  to  take  command 
of  the  regiment  during  your  absence  ? — I was  ordered  to  inspect  the  Lichfield  Yeo- 
manry on  the  17th  of  May,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  I told  the  adjutant, 
in  the  presence  of  Captain  M‘Donnell  and  Captain  Robertson,  that  if  anything  should 
occur  necessary  to  rejmrt  upon  he  should  do  so  to  Captain  M'Donuell ; for  my  having 
stated  to  the  prisoner  on  the  previous  day  that  I requested  he  would  not  go  into  the 
mess-room  or  associate  with  the  officers,  I did  not  consider  that  he  should  receive 
any  reports  relating  to  the  regiment ; unfortunately  the  major  of  the  regiment  wa.s 
absent  at  that  time,  which  was  the  cause  of  my  giving  the  adjutant  that  order  ; I 
went  on  the  afternoon  of  the  IGth,  and  returned  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  by  ten 
o’clock  ; that  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  [ gave  such  an  order.  VVas  I at  that 
time  doing  my  ordinary  duty  with  the  regiment  ? — Yes,  with  the  exception  of  being 
under  certain  restrictions  ; but  none  at  all  with  respect  to  the  duty.  Was  I then 
the  senior  officer,  and,  as  such,  entitled  by  the  rules  of  the  service  to  the  command 
of  the  regiment  ? He  was  the  senior  officer  present.  Did  you,  in  or  about  June, 
July,  or  August,  1861,  give  directions  that  I should  e.xcrcisc  in  the  riding  school 
with  a back-board  on  ? — No,  I did  not ; but  on  or  about  the  5th  May  I ordered  the 
prisoner  to  have  a back-board  placed  on  him,  and  also  another  officer  who  was  riding 
m the  same  ride  ; I considered  it  absolutely  necessary,  and  also  the  Court  are  aware 
it  is  part  of  the  system  of  equitation  drill  ; 1 do  not  think  on  tliat  occasion  the 
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prisoner  had  it  on  more  than  once ; I beg  leave  also  to  state  that  the  prisoner,  when 
he- commenced  the  ridings  in  April  or  May,  18(31,  had  not  attended  riding  school  drill 
for  a period  of  nearly  three  years  before  ; therefore,  it  was  the  more  necessary  to 
have  the  back-board  put  on  liim,  and  he  required  it.  Have  you  any  record  of  the 
precise  day  on  which  you  gave  that  order  ? — I liave  no  record.  Did  1 attend 
riding-school  drill  at  Aldcrshott  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August, 
1861  ? — 1 think  not  in  May  or  June,  because  we  were  not  in  Aldershott  ; he  might 
have  done  so  in  July  and  August,  but  not  in  the  riding-school,  but  in  an  open 
menage.  If  you  have  no  record  of  the  date  at  which  you  gave  the  order,  how  do 
you  now  fix  the  date  at  the  5th  of  May  ? — By  referring  to  the  regimental  orders, 
that  all  officers  should  attend  riding-school  drill ; there  is  no  record  of  the  back- 
board.  If  it  were  absolutely  necessary  that  I should  exercise  with  the  back-board, 
why  did  you  not  continue  it  for  a longer  period  than  one  day  ? — Because  it  was  not 
necessary,  and  he  improved ; the  principal  reason  I put  on  the  back-board  was  for 
negligence,  and  carelessness,  and  inattention  to  drill,  and  also  that  be  required  it. 
Did  you,  when  the  regiment  was  quartered  at  Birmingham,  in  August,  1861,  read 
out  to  me  a paper  purporting  to  be  signed  by  the  ofiieers,  and  relating  to  my  quar- 
rel with  Colonel  Dickson  ? — Yes.  Early  in  August  a paper  was  presented  to  me, 

signed  by  a great  many  officers  of  the  regiment,  complaining  of  the  prisoner’s  con- 
duct, with  a request  that  I would  forward  the  complaint  to  the  Inspector-General 
of  Cavalry,  to  be  laid  before  his  Royal  Highness  the  General  Commanding-in-Cbief. 
I immediately  sent  for  the  prisoner,  and  read  it  to  him,  for  I considered  it  extremely 
unfair  to  him  that  there  should  be  this  paper  in  existence  without  his  knowledge  of  it, 
and  I informed  the  prisoner  that,  as  far  as  I was  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  this  pro- 
ceeding,  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  that,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  there  was  nothing 
improper  in  it,  as  it  was  extremely  respectfully  w'orded,  and  I looked  upon  it  in  the 
same  light  as  if  a private  soldier  had  a complaint  to  make  to  a superior  authority  ; 
but  I told  Captain  Robertson  that  it  was  a very  serious  matter  for  him  if  this  paper 
went  forward  or  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  General  Commanding-iii-Chief,  and 
I therefore  begged  of  him  to  try  if  possible  to  prevent  it.  He  told  me,  “ Colonel,  I 
do  not  know  w'hat  to  do  ; you  are  the  best  friend  I have  in  the  regiment,  all  the  other 
officers  have  refused  to  associate  with  me.”  I told  him  I could  not  help  that,  but 
still  recommended  him,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  paper  going  forward  to  the  General 
Commanding-in-Chief.  Who  presented  that  document  to  you? — I do  not  know  ; I 
found  it  in  my  room  placed  on  my  table.  Was  it  enclosed  in  any  letter,  or  did  any 
paper  acccompany  it? — No,  I think  not.  Did  you  ever  make  inquiries  as  to  who 
left  it  in  your  room? — No.  Where  is  that  paper.  If  you  have  it,  produce  it  ? — I 
have  not  got  it ; I am  informed  it  has  been  destroyed  ; it  was  never  made  use  of 
for  the  object  it  was  intended  ; on  consideration,  I thought  it  was  unadvisable ; 
the  adjutant,  in  whose  possession  it  was,  informed  me  it  vvas  destroyed.  When  did 
you  first  learn  that  it  was  destroyed? — On  my  inquiring  for  it  the  other  day,  when 
I received  a notice  to  produce  it  in  court.  Were  you  told  by  the  adjutant  at  what 
time  it  was  destroyed  ? — I never  inquired.  President — The  question  is,  were  you 
told  by  the  adjutant  at  what  time  it  was  destroyed? — No,  1 was  not  told  ; all  he 
told  me  was  that  it  was  destroyed.  Are  you  aware  that  it  was  destroyed  to  prevent 
its  production  before  this  Court  ? — I don’t  know.  Alluding  to  the  document  signed 
by  the  officers  of  the  regiment,  did  you,  before  it  was  seen  by  you,  know  that  it 
would  have  been  prepared? — No.  To  whom  did  you  give  the  document  after  you 
found  it  in  your  room? — To  the  adjutant.  Do  you  know  was  that  document  sent 
to  Weedon  for  signature  by  my  brother  officers  stationed  there? — I know  nothing 
about  it.  Do  you  know  in  whose  handwriting  the  document  was? — No,  I don’t. 
Did  the  adjutant  tell  you  who  was  the  author  of  that  document? — No.  Did  you 
ever  inquire  ? — No.^  When  the  document  was  found  by  you  in  your  room  had  it  the 
signature  of  any  of  ray  brother  officers  attached  to  it? — Yes,  it  had.  How  many 
signatures  were  attached  to  it? — I decline  to  answer  that  question.  President — I 
j)resume  you  mean,  if  the  Court  give  you  permission  to  decline?  Witness — Yes. 
President — It  would  be  as  well  if  you  were  to  use  the  terms  of  courtesy  usual  in  the 
army,  if  you  please.  Witness — If  the  Court  allow  me,  I beg  to  decline  it.  Presi- 
dent— Very  well. 

The  court  was  then  cleared,  and  after  half  an  hour’s  didiboration  it  was  declared 
to  be  re-opened,  when  the  President  said — Colonel  Bcntinck,  the  Court  have  had 
under  considerat 
the  ((uestioii.  T 
know.  Presiden 
signatures  were 

wish  to  put  one  themselves.  This  question  is  from  the  Court — Why  did  you  not 


ion  your  application,  and  they  have  decided  that  you  are  to  answer 
'ho  (question  was  then  repeated,  and  the  witness  answered — I don’t 
it — The  next  question  is,  can  you  name  any  of  the  officers  whoso 
attached  to  that  document?— Before  vou  answer  that,  the  Court 
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forwanl  the  document  in  question  ? Witness— Because  I did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary. President — Then  I repeat  the  question  as  put  by  the  jsrisoner.  Can  you 
name  any  of  the  odicers  whoso  signatures  were  attached  to  that  document? 
Witness — It  having  occurred  tome  that  It  was  po3sil)lo  my  answer' to  that  question 
might  be  the  ground  for  a civil  action,  I respectfully  ask  the  protection  of  the  Court 
before  I give  it.  President — The  Court  are  of  opinion,  Captain  Robertson,  that 
if  you  can  conduct  your  defence  without  the  names  of  the  officers  who  .signed  that 
document,  it  would  be  desirable  to  do  so,  and  perhaps  the  number  of  each  rank  who 
signed  it  would  do,  because  it  may  be  remembered  that  some  of  the  witnesses  stated 
that  some  of  the  officers  did  not  sign  it,  and  the  names  being  mentioned  would  be 
■very  invidious  to  those  officers.  Captain  Robertson — Alter  that  expression  of 
opinion  from  the  Court,  I will  not  press  Colonel  Bentinck  further  on  that  question. 

E.xamination  continued — Can  you  state  the  time  you  found  that  document,  in  your 
room  ? — About  the  beginning  of  August.  Did  you  before  you  found  that  docu- 
ment in  your  room  tell  Lieutenant  Rintoul  that  at  head-quarters  they  were  goin"’ 
to  address  a letter  to  you  to  got  rid  of  me,  or  words  to  that  effect  ? — No.  Did  you 
tell  him  " we  roust  all  sign  it,’’  or  words  to  that  effect  ? — No.  After  that  document 
came  into  your  possession  did  you  say  to  Lieutenant  Rintoul,  “ you  must  get  all 
these  Weedon  fellows  to  sign  that  letter,”  or  words  to  that  effect  ? — No,  1 did  not. 
Before  you  found  the  document  in  your  room,  did  any  one  tell  you  that  you  would 

find  it  there? — No.  Ilow  long  did  you  retain  possession  of  that  document  ? I 

can’t  say — a very  short  time — not  a week — a few  days,  I think.  Did  any  officer 
sign  that  document  in  your  presence  ? — None.  Did  you  see  that  document  with  the 
adjutant  in  the  orderly-room  ? — No.  Why  did  you  give  the  document  you  found 
in  your  room  to  the  adjutant? — For  him  to  keep  it.  Then,  when  you  heard  it  was 
destroyed,  why  did  you  not  ask  how  and  why  it  was  destroyed? — I considered  it 
belonged  to  the  officers,  as  it  was  never  made  use  of.  Was  it  you  who  directed  the 
adjutant  to  write  the  letter  of  the  30th  of  September  ? — It  was.  Did  you  toll 
Adjutant  Harran,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1801,  that  I should  sendin  my  papers, 
or  words  to  that  effect? — 1 did  not.  Had  you,  on  or  about  the  30th  September, 
1861,  any  conversation  with  Adjut.ant  Ilarran  about  my  being  summoned  up  to 
Dublin,  to  appear  before  Colonel  Brownrigg,  and  ordering  Adjutant  Harran  to 
send  that  momor.andum  to  Major  .Tones  ? — That  was  tlio  only  communication  I 
had  with  him  on  that  day.  Question  repeated.  Witness — No;  Ihadnoconver- 

s.ation,  except  giving  him  that  order.  President — Or. any  other  day?  Witness 

The  day  after  I placed  Captain  Robertson’s  resignation  in  his  hands.  President — 
That  is  a different  subject  altogether  ; but  had  you  any  conversation,  on  or  about 
the  30th  of  September,  with  Adjutant  Harr.an  ? — I had  no  conversation  with  him. 
Question  again  repeated.  Witness — None  whatever.  Did  you  tell  him  that  there  was 
nothing  illegal  in  the  document  signed  bj’  the  officers,  which  you  found  in  your  room, 
or  words  to  that  effect  ? — I told  him  that  it  appe.ared  to  mo,  .as  far  as  I undor.stood 
the  document,  tl'.ough  being  an  unusual  proceeding  on  the  p.art  of  a body  of  officers, 
1 did  not  think  there  was  anything  improper  in  it,  or  that  the  Commander -in- 
Chief  could  object  to,  as  its  tone  was  especially  respectful,  and  as  far  as  I could 
see,  there  was  nothing  to  be  found  fault  with.  Did  he  tell  you  that  some  of  the 
statements  in  that  document  were  untrue  ? — I don’t  remember  it ; he  might  have 
done  so.  President — But  you  made  use  of  the  expression  “ a body  of  officers  ;’’  are 
the  Court  to  understand  that  it  was  signed  by  all  the  officers  of  the  regiment? — I 
don’t  know,  sir  1 I don’t  know.  President — But  you  made  use  of  the  expression, 
“ a body  of  officers?’’  Answer  read  by  the  .Judge  Advocate.  Witness — I will 
correct  that  by  stating  all  the  officers.  President — That  includes  all  the  officers  of 
the  regiment  too  ? Witness — By  a part  of  the  officers  ; I don’t  undertake  to  say 
by  all. 

Cro.ss-examined  by  the  prosecutor — Was  the  prisoner  living  out  of  barracks,  as 
a married  man,  and,  therel'ore,  not  a daily  attond.ant  at  mess,  when  you  gave  him 
the  order  to  absent  himself  from  the  mess-room,  as  stated  by  you,  in  May,  1861? — 
He  -was.  Can  you,  by  reference  to  your  regimental  orders,  say  whether  the 
riding-school  drill  was  in  April  or  May  ? — I can.  Were  all  your  interviews  with 
till'  prisoner,  at  Birmingham,  in  the  presence  of  two  or  three  senior  officers  of  the 
regiment? — Yes,  all,  except  one  occ.asion,  when  the  paper  was  laid  before  me  by  the 
officers,  and  once  when  the  adjutant  was  by  only.  Had  you  any  knowldge  of  the 
preparation  of  the  document  signed  by  some  of  the  officers,  and  placed  on  your 
table  until  you  saw  it? — No.  Had  you  .any  special  reasons  for  ordering  the  prisoner 
lo  attend  evening  as  well  as  morning  stables? — My  [larticular  reason  for  ordering 
the  prisoner  to  attend  evening  stables  was  because  I heard  reports  from  inhabit.ants 
of  Birmingham,  and  also  from  the  officer.s  of  tho  regiment  regarding  Captain  Robert- 
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son  and  I considered  it  dasirable  that  he  should  be  in  his  barracks  as  much  as  pos. 
sible  at  that  time  of  the  day.  When  you  ordered  the  prisoner  to  ride  with  a back- 
hoard,  had  you  anv  knowledge  of  his  affair  with  Colonel  Dickson,  on  the  17th  October, 

]S60^ None.  By  the  prisoner,  with  permission  of  the  Court — Did  you  state 

jesterdav  that  you  had  no  particular  reason  for  telling  me  to  attend  evening 
stab'es,  except  from  my  absence  in  the  morning?-  I did — Yes.  How  can  you 
reconcile  that  answer  with  the  answer  you  have  given  to-day,  that  you  have  had 
particular  reasons  for  telling  me  to  attend  evening  stables  ? — The  question  was  not 
put  to  me  directly  ; and,  as  I would  rather  not  answer  the  question,  I gave  the 
prisoner  a favourable  answer  yesterday,  because  it  was  a subject  Iwould  rather  not 
enter  into.  Captain  Kobertson — I wish  to  have  the  question  and  answer  of  yester- 
day read.  The  evidence  was  accordingly  read,  and  the  examination  continued. 
By  the  Court — When  you  met  Colonel  Dickson,  in  Hyde  Park,  on  he  9:h  of  May, 
did  he  or  you  first  allude  to  Captain  Robertson? — I think  I did  Why  did  you 
allude  to  Captain  Robertson  in  your  communicntion  with  Colonel  Dickson  ? — 
Knowing  Colonel  Dickson  to  be  an  intimate  friend,  and  who  had  an  extremely  long 
acquaintiince  with  Captain  Robertson’s  wife,  I spoke  to  him  on  a subject  relating  to 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Robertson,  and  that  was  the  way  the  conversation  commenced. 
Did  vou  know  then  that  Colonel  Dickson  and  Captain  Robertson  were  not  on  good 
terms? — No;  I did  not  Why  did  you  recommend  Captain  Robertson  to  retire 
from  the  service  in  May,  1861  ? — At  my  first  interview  with  Captain  Robertson,  in 
May,  I told  him  that  as  long  as  I had  been  in  the  service  I never  met  with  all 
officer  in  the  British  army  to  have  received  such  an  outrageous  insult  as  Captain 
Robertson  did  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  from  Colonel  Dickson  ; and  I told  him, 
in  the  presence  of  Major  Jones  and  Captain  Gunter,  that  it  would  be  my  duty,  as 

commanding  officer  of  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  imless  Captain  Robertson 

President — You  are  now  stating  what  you  did,  but  the  question  is,  why  you  recom- 
mended him  to  leave  the  service  on  the  15th  May,  1861  ? — I do  not  recollect  recom- 
mending him.  President — You  told  us  in  your  answer  yesterday  that  you  did.  Ques- 
tion and  answer  of  the  previous  day  read.  Witness — Allow  me  to  go  on  to  the 
next  question ; I cannot  answer  that.  President — Very  well,  go  on.  Witness — I 

then  told  Captain  Robertson  that  I should  require  him  to  lay  before  the  officers  and 
myself  an  ample  apology  for  the  insult  he  had  received,  and  unless  he  did  so  my 
advice  to  him  would  be  to  make  arrangements  to  leave  the  regiment.  Did  you  wait 
for  the  written  explanation  you  had  asked  for  before  you  recommended  him  to  retire 
from  the  service  ? Witness — That  took  place  at  the  first  interview,  on  the  15th  of 
May.  President — The  question  now  is,  did  you  wait  for  the  written  explanation 
you  had  asked  for  before  you  recommended  him  to  retire  from  the  service  ? — No. 


T WELFTH  DAY — Wednesday,  Februakt  26. 

The  Court  re-assembled  at  eleven  o’clock,  and  the  examination  of  Colonel  Ben- 
tinck  was  resumed. 

President — There  was  a question  put  yesterday.  You  stated  in  the  former  part 
of  your  evidence— in  your  narrative  of  the  interview  on  the  1st  of  October — 
“ Whereupon  he  saia  to  me,  ‘ Colonel,  what  do  you  advise  me  to  do  ?’  I said,  ‘ I 
can  only  give  you  the  same  advice  I gave  you  three  months  ago.’  ” Questions  356, 

3.57,  and  358  read  ; — “Question — Between  May  and  October?  Answer I cannot 

answer  that  question ; I must  have  it  more  specified.  Did  you  in  the  month  of  May, 
1861  ? — 1 recommended  the  prisoner  in  May,  1861,  to  send  in  his  resignation.  Did 
he  refuse  to  do  so  ? — No,  he  did  not ; I gave  him  leave,  in  May,  1861,  to  negociate 
an  exchange,  which  he  contemplated  prior  to  the  15th  of  May,  1861.”  President— 
That  evidence  gave  me  an  impression,  and  I dare  say  other  members  of  the  Court, 
that  there  was  some  prior  occasion  on  which  you  recommended  the  prisoner  to 
retire  from  the  service  prior  to  the  15th  of  May,  and  therefore  1 put  the  question  to 
you  yesterday — “ Why  did  you  recommend  the  prisoner  to  send  in  his  resignation?’' 
The  Judge-Advocate  read  the  answer  to  the  question  as  “ No.”  President  — That 
is  no  answer.  I asked  you  why  you  recommended  him  to  send  in  his  resignation  ? 
The  Judge  Advocate  read  the  que.stion  from  the  minutes  as  follows; — “Why  did 
you  recommend  Captain  Robertson  to  retire  from  the  service  in  May,  1861  ? 
Answer — No.”  President — That  is  no  answer.  Why  did  you  recommend  him  to 
retire  from  the  service  prior  to  the  15th  of  May,  1861 '?  Witness  I had  never  any 
conversation  with  Captain  Robertson,  prior  to  the  15th  of  May,  1861,  relative  to  his 

retirement  or  Colonel  Dickson’s  affair;  1 must  have  misunderstood  it.  President 

Ver  well  ; your  former  evidence  relative  to  the  15th  of  May  must  have  been  in. 
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correct?  'Witness— Quite  so.  Previous  to  the  loth  of  May,  I don’t  think  I had 
ever  any  conver.sation  with  Captain  Robertson  relative  to  his  retirement  ; prior  to 
the  9ih  of  May,  1861,  I knew  r.oth'ing:  against  the  character  of  Captain  Robertson, 
cither  as  an  officer  or  a gentleman, 

A corrected  minute  of  the  evidence  was  then  made  as  follows  ; — “ Colonel  Ben- 
tinck  begs  to  state,  with  reference  to  an  answer  made  by  him  to  a question,  that 
the  words  ‘prior  to  the  15th  of  Maj%  1861,’  must  have  been  used  by  mistake.'  He 
also  begs  to  state  that  ‘ prior  to  the  9th  of  May,  1861 ,’  he  knew  nothing  against  the 
character  of  Captain  Robertson  as  an  officer  or  a gentleman.’’ 

President — You  also  withdraw  that  portion  of  your  evidence  in  which  you  stated 
that  you  recommended  him  to  ret'ire  from  the  service  on  the  15th  of  May.  Wit- 
ness— I think  the  answer  I gave  to  that  question  was,  that  on  the  15th  of  May  I 
jecommended  Captain  Robertson  to  retire  from  the  service,  unless  he  could  justify 
liimself  in  the  eyes  of  myself  and  the  officers  of  the  regiment.  I should  also  wish 
to  make  a correction  in  my  evidence  in  answer  to  a question  that  was  put  relative 
to  the  date  of  his  exercising  with  a back-board.  1 think  my  answer  was,  that  the 
date  of  his  riding  with  a back-board  on  was  about  the  5th  of  May  ; I find  on  refe- 
rence to  the  regimental  order-book  that  the  time  was,  from  March  31st  to  April 
11th,  1831,  in  which  officers  rode  in  the  only  order  of  riding  that  admits  of  a back- 

board  President — Was  this  previous  to  your  knowledge  of  the  Dickson  affair  ? 

Yes,  sir.  Colonel  Bentinck— 1 wash  also  to  correct  my  answer  to  the  question — 
“ Can  you  state  the  period  at  w’nich  you  found  the  document  in  your  room  ?’’  I 
wish  to  state  that  I returned  from  leave  of  absence  on  the  15th  of  July,  and  the 
Inspector-General  of  Cavalry,  General  Lawrenson,  sent  orders  that  ho  would  in- 
spect the  regiment  on  the  29th  of  July";  1 therefore  must  have  received  the  docu- 
ment between  those  two  dates.  I said  in  my  former  answer  that  it  was  about  the 
beginning  of  August.  I also  wish^toj.state,  in  answer  to  the  question — “After  you 
got  the  document  into  your  possession,  did  you  state  to  Lieutenant  Rintoul,  ‘ ’We 
must  get  all  these  Weedon  fellows  to  sign  it  ?’ ’’  In  answer  to  that  question  yes- 
terday I said  “ No  but  on  consideration,  1 have  an  idea  that  I had  some  conver- 
sation with  Lieutenant  Rintoul  after  the  document  came  into  my  possession.  Pre- 
sident -At  the  time  you  gave  the  order  that  the  subaltern  should  bo  withdrawn 
from  Captain  Robertson’s  troop,  was  the  order  limited  to  one  day  ? — No,  sir.  Was 
it  intended  to  apply  to  the  whole  march  to  Ireland  ? — Yes,  sir.  Before  this  occa- 
sion, did  you  receive  and  accept  a letter  from  Captain  Robertson,  dated  “ Birming- 
ham, Sunday  morning,”  or  did  you  return  it  to  him  ? — I think  I must  have  kept  it. 
Did  you  keep  it  from  the  time  you  received  it  till  you  handed  it  to  the  Court? — I 
did.  Did  the  correspondence  you  sent  to  the  Assistant-Adjutant-General  in  Man- 
chester, on  June  1st,  refer  to  an  affair  of  honour  in  which  there  was  a question  of 
sending  a challenge  ? — Yes.  Having  sent  part  of  the  correspondence  relative  to  an 
affair  of  honour,  and  in  which  there  was  a question  of  sending  a challenge,  why  did 
you  think  it  improper  to  send  the  remaining  part? — Because  one  part  relating  to 
.the  dispute  was  sLx  months  after  the  transaction;  all  that  related  to  the  affair  of 
October  17,  1860,  I forwarded.  All  that  referred  to  May,  1861,  or  March,  1861,  I 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  forward,  or  take  any  notice  of.  Did  Captain  Robert- 
. son’s  letter,  dated  “Birmingham,  Sunday  morning,”  refer  to  the  affair  with 
Colonel  Dickson  ? — Yes.  Then  why  was  it  not  sent  to  Sir  George  Wetherall  ? — 
For  the  reasons  I have  already  stated.  Did  not  Captain  Kobertson’s  letter  refer 
to  the  17th  of  October,  and  why  did  you  not  send  it  ? — Because  1 considered  it 
almost  unnecessary  ; I did  not  see  any  advantage  to  be  gained  by  it.  Did  not  that 
letter  give  some  explanation  of  Captain  Kobertson’s  conduct? — Ido  not  consider 
that  the  letter  or  its  enclosures  are  at  all  e.xplanatory  of  his  conduct.  As  you  laid 
part  of  the  correspondence  relating  to  an  affair  of  honour  before  Colonel 
Browmrigg,  why  did  you  not  think  proper  to  lay  the  remaining  part  ? — When 
I went  to  Colonel  Brownrigg  it  was  to  ask  his  advice,  and  1 laid  before 
him  the  letters  which  had  reference  to  the  transaction  which  took  place  in 
October,  1860,  and  which  had  been  forwarded  to  the  General  commanding 
at  Manchester.  Did  you  request  his  advice  without  laying  before  him  all  the 
papers  in  your  possession  relating  to  Captain  Robertson’s  affair  ? — I did. 
You  have  stated  that  you  consulted  the  Deputy-Arijutant-General  for  the  purpose 
of  expediting  the  business  and  bringing  it  to  an  issue.  When  did  you  so  consult 
him  ‘i — On  the  30th  September.  Did  you  w'rite  your  letter  of  the  30th  September 
after  you  had  consulted  him  ? — Yes.  Did  you  write  it  in  his  office  ? — 

I did.  Had  you  ever  spoken  to  Colonel  Brownrigg  before  the  30th  Sep- 
tember?— I do  not  think  I ever  saw  Colonel  Brownrigg  until  I came  to 
.Ireland,  and  1 had  not  the  pleasure  of  hi*  acquaintance  for  more  than  a week 
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before  the  33th  September  ; I had  never  spoken  to  Colonel  Brownrigg  on  the 
suM’ect  of  Captain  Rol'ortsnii  before  the  30ili  S'^ptemhcr.  ISbmtion  the  date  of 
your  coming  to  Ireland  ?_Tlie  17ih  of  September.  Who  was  in  command  of  the 
regiment  from  the  evening  of  the  16  h to  the  morning  of  the  18th  July  ?— Captain 
M Donnell.  You  have  stated  that  General  Lawrenson,  the  Inspector-General  of 
Cavalry,  inspected  the  regiment  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  September.  How 
doyou  explain  the  letter  of  the  adjutant  on  the  19th,  stating  that  the  Inspector- 
General  was  c.xpected  shortly  in  Ireland  ?— I find,  on  reference  to  the  order  book, 
that  General  LawiMison  inspected  the  regiment  on  the  23rd  of  September.  Was 
the  pi  isoner  on  the  sick  list  when  the  regiment  arrived  in  Ireland? — Yes.  Are 
\ou  sure  it  was  before  the  15th  of  May  you  gave  the  order  that  Captain  Robertson 
should  e.xercise  with  n back-board?—!  am.  Was  any  report  made  to  you  by  the 
ridmg-ma.ster  of  Captain  Uobert.son’s  bad  style  of  riding  ?— No.  Had  you  any 
reason  to  find  fault  with  his  .style  of  ridi  ig  during  the  two  years  previous  to  May, 
]8(il  ?— I had  oeca-ion  to  find  fault  with  his  riding  in  April,  1861,  at  Aldershott. 
Did  you  .‘•peak  to  him  about  it  ? — 1 dul.  If  you  ordered  him  to  ride  with  a back, 

board,  should  it  have  keen  put  in  force  Oefore  the  loth  April?— I only  remember 
Captain  Robertson  and  the  other  officers  riding  with  the  bacU-board  on  one  occasion. 

hat  was  the  date  of  that  ?—l  .saw  the  order  carried  into  execution  in  my  pre- 
sence before  the  15th  April,  1601.  Is  cine  day’s  exercise  "ith  aback-board  sufficient 
to  correct  a bad  .style  ot  riding  ? — If  the  officer  pays  attention  to  it  ; it  is  with  an 
old  experienced  officer.  Did  you  give  the  adjutant  permission  to  destroy  the  docu- 

ment  ? No.  Did  you  find  fault  with  Adjutant  Harran  for  having  destroyed  the 

document  you  had  given  him  to  keep? — No.  Did  you  make  any  remark  to  him 
whateveruhen  he  told  you  he  had  destroyed  it?-No,  I did  not  consider 
it  my  property;  I thought  it  the  property  of  the  officers.  Had  y u any  con- 
versation respecting  that  document  between  the  month  of  August,  1861,  and  the 
time  he  told  you  it  was  destroyed  ?--l  might  have  done  so  ; 1 don’t  remember  it. 
Have  you  ever  brought  to  the  notice  of  your  military  superiors  any 
conduct  of  Captain  Robertson  prior  to  this  affair  with  Colonel  Dickson  ? 

No.  Did  you  consider  him  unfit  to  associate  with  his  brother  officers  ?— I did. 

Why  did  you  not  report  it  to  your  superiors?  No;  I reported  it  to  the  General 
Commanding  the  Division.  Sir  George  Wetherall.  If  you  had  any  conversation  with 
Mr.  Rintoul  relative  to  the  document  signed  by  the  officers  ; what  was  the  conver- 
sation ? I have  only  an  idea  of  having  a conversation  with  Lieutenant  Rintoul 
after  I had  received  the  document ; to  the  best  of  my  recollection  I stated  to  him 
that  it  ought  to  be  unanimous.  Did  you  ever  tell  Colonel  Dickson  that  he  had  acted 
in  an  improper  manner?  I did.  After  my  receiving  a letter  from  Colonel  Dickson, 
in  which  he  declined  to  appear  before  a Court  of  Inquiry,  I told  him  that  injustice 
to  me  he  ought  to  come  down  and  substantiate  the  statement  he  had  made  against 
Captain  Robertson,  that  he  was  treating  me  unfairly,  and  that  1 was  placed  in  a 
very  difficult  position.  Did  you  speak  to  Major  Jones  on  the  subject  of  the  docu- 
ment signed  by  some  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment?  I think  not.  Did  Cornet 
Tait  give  any  reason  for  his  not  wishing  to  associate  with  Captain  Robertson  ? No  ; 
he  told  me  he  thought  it  a hard  case  to  associate  with  Captain  Robertson.  What 
did  you  infer  from  his  saying  it  W'as  a hard  case?  That  he  rather  objected  to  asso- 
ciate w'ith  him.  Why  did  you  agree  with  him,  “on  consideration,’’  as  you  state  in 
your  evidence?  Because  1 thought  it  was  a hard  case.  Do  you  know  why  Cornet 
Tait  did  not  wish  to  associate  with  the  prisoner?  The  objection,  I imagine,  was 
his  not  wishing  to  speak  to  him,  for  all  the  other  officers  of  the  regiment  refused  to 
associate  with  him.  1 imagine  it  was  the  alfair  with  Colonel  Dickson  ; there  was 
a strong  feeling  in  the  regiment  against  Captain  Robertson  on  that  account,  and 
also  from  another  private  reason,  which  1 don’t  wish  to  mention.  Do  you  know  of 
your  own  knowledge  whether  the  offiems  of  the  regiment  rel'used  to  associate  with 
Captain  Robertson,  or  showed  any  disinclination  to  do  so,  before  the  end  ef  March 
cr  the  beginning  of  April,  1861?  No;  I don’t  think  they  did.  What  intimation 
did  you  receive  from  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham  or  the  officers  of  the  regiment 
that  rendered  it  advisable  that  Captain  Robertson  should  be  kept  to  barracks  as 
much  as  possible  at  evening  staliles?  I hearfi  — 1 used  to  hear  reports  from  the 
officers  of  the  regiment  and  llie  inhabitants  of  Birmingham  that  Captain  Robertson 
used  to  be  seen  walking  about  the  town  with  improper  women,  Then,  was  the 
order  to  attend  evening  stables  given  with  a view  to  improve  the  condition  of  his 
horses  or  as  a check  upon  him?  Rather  as  a clieck.  Wim  made  the  half-annual 
in.spcction  of  the  regiineiit  in  the  spring  of  1861  ? Nobody;  there  was  no  inspection 
by  ageneral  officer  from  1860.  to  September,  1861.  Did  the  prisoner  ever,  during  the 
time  you  commanded  the  regiment,  report  at  the  half-yearly  iuspection  that  he  coasi- 
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tiered  himself  badly  treated’  No.  Would  one  day  at  the  back-board  remind  an  officer, 
when  words  would  not,  that  it  was  proper  to  sit  upright  in  the  saddle  ? It  would 
have  great  effect,  sir.  Are  you  aware  if  officers  of  long  service,  on  occasions,  have 
to  use  the  back-board?  Yes,  certainly,  any  officers  that  may  require  it.  In  my  opinion, 
•when  officers  ride  in  the  school,  length  of  service  can  make  no  difference  ; all 
officers  that  require  it,  have  it ; officers  of  long  service  ought  to  require  it  too.  You 
said  that  when  you  showed  the  document  to  Captain  Robertson  he  said  “ Colonel, 
you  are  the  best  friend  I have  injtho'regiment are  you  certain  of  those  expres- 
sions ? — I am.  When  you  ordered  the  adjutant  to  report  to  Captain  M'Donnell, 
did  Captain  Robertson  make  any  remonstrance  ? — He  did  ; he  said  he  would 
make  a complaint ; I told  him  that  when  the  time  came  I should  be  happy  to 
forward  any  complaint  he  might  make  ; the  adjutant  informed  me  afterwards 
that  Captain  Robertson  had  come  to  him,  and  wanted  him  to  write  out  his 
complaint.  Did  you  order  Captain  Robertson  to  attend  morning  and  evening 
stables  when  you  found  his  horses  in  bad  order,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  ? — 
I did ; I think  in  February.  How  long  did  he  attend  morning  and  evening  stables 
at  that  time  ? — For  a very  short  time  ; I think  about  a week. 

The  prisoner  asked  permission  to  see  the  order-book  referred  to  by  Colonel 
Benlinck.  The  application  was  acceded  to. 

President — When  you  gave  him  orders  to  attend  morning  and  evening  stables  in 
February,  how  long  had  you  rrturned  from  leave? — I am  not  aware.  Did  any 
general  officer  inspect  or  review  your  regiment  in  the  year  1861 , up  to  the  time 
you  came  to  Ireland  ? General  Wetherall  came  to  Hiriningham  to  see  the  regi- 
ment, and  saw  it  dismounted.  Did  he  ask  the  men  if  they  had  any  complaints  ? 
I cannot  say;  I do  not  think  he  did.  Was  Captain  Robertson  present  on  that 
occasion?  Yes.  After  you  received  Captain  Robertson’s  statement  as  to  what 
had  occurred  between  himself  and  Colonel  Dickson,  did  you  give  him  any  advice 
as  to  what  legal  steps  he  ought  to  take  to  vindicate  his  character?  1 did;  I 
recommended  him  a course  to  pursue.  What  was  it,  and  did  he  follow  it  ? On  the 
6th  of  June  I had  an  interview  with  Captain  Robertson,  in  the  presence  of  Captain 
Gunter  and  Captain  Bragg,  when  I read  to  him  General  Wetherall’s  letter  declin- 
ing to  grant  a Court  of  Inquiry,  and  also  Colonel  Dickson’s  letter,  declining  to 
appear  before  the  Court.  1 told  him  that  it  was  very  unfortunate  for  myself  and 
the  regiment  that  Colonel  Dirdcson  would  not  appear  before  the  Court  and  therefore 
I could  not  do  anything  more ; but  1 reminded  him  of  his  promise  that  he  made 
to  myself  and  the  officers  in  the  latter  part  of  his  letter,  dated  22nd  May,  wherein 
he  promised  that  he  would  receive  an  ample  apology  from  Colonel  Diekson.  I 
told  him  that  myself  and  the  officers  would  expect  that  he  would  get  that.  He 
asked  me  what  were  the  best  steps  I could  recommend  him  to  take  in  order  to  get 
it.  I told  him  that  if  he  would  follow  my  advice  he  would  succeed  in  doing  so. 
He  promised  to  do  so.  My  advice  to  him  was  this — That  he  should  get  a circular 
printed,  directed  to  every  member  of  the  Junior  United  Service  Club,  of  which 
Colonel  Dickson  is  a member,  stating  that  “ Colonel  Dickson  had  grossly,  outra- 
geously, and  publicly  insulted  me  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  on  the  17th  October, 
1860,  and  refused  to  offer  me  any  apology  : I therewith  declare  him” — whatever 
expre.ssion  that  Captain  Robertson  might  like  to  put ; I stated  to  him  that  if  he 
sent  that  circular  1 felt  satisfied  it  would  make  Colonel  Dickson  offer  an  apolopy 
or  lead  him  to  give  some  satisfaction  ; it  was  a strong  measure,  but  there  was 
nothing  else  to  be  done ; he  promised  at  that  time  that  he  would  follow  my  advice  ; 
that  took  place  on  the  tth  of  June  ; on  the  17th  of  June  he  showed  me  a circular  or 
statement  which  he  had  sent  to  the  secretaries  of  the  clubs  ; I told  him  that  that 
was  perfectly  useless,  that  the  secretaries  of  clubs  would  not  take  notice  of  it ; he 
told  me  that  if  he  had  pursued  the  course  I had  recommended  to  him  on  the  6th  of 
June,  he  would  have  been  liable  to  an  action  for  lible  ; 1 must  say  that  at  that  time 
I was  extremely  indignant  with  him,  and  I told  him  that  a person  who  considered 
an  action  for  lible  in  preference  to  trying  to  clear  his  own  honor  I had  no  opinion  of 
him,  and  I told  him  that  I never  in  all  my  life  had  met  a man  so  utterly  devoid  of 
all  moral  feeling,  and  that  I would  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  him.  President : 
Did  you  show  Captain  Robertson  Colonel  Dickson’s  letter  of  the  28th  of  May 
before  you  sent  it  to  Sir  George  Wetherall?  I read  the  letter  of  Colonel  Dickson 
to  Captain  Robertson  before  I sent  it  to  Sir  George  Wether.ill.  Did  you,  on  tho 
.adjutant’s  report  of  C.aptain  Robertson’s  absence  in  the  morning,  order  him  to  attend 
morning  and  evening  stables,  without  calling  on  him  for  .an  explan.ation,  or  receiving 
.any  rei)ort  from  Major  Jones  ? — Y'es.  Are  the  Court  to  imderstand  that  one  of  your 
reasons  for  ordering  Captain  Robertson  to  attend  morning  and  evening  stables  in 
August,  1861,  was  in  couscqueiicc  of  his  horses  being  in  a bad  condition  in  Febtuary  ? 
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•—No ; that  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  ordering  him  to  attend  morning  and  evening 
stahles  in  August.  Was  Captain  Robertson  late  for  the  orderly  room  on  the  particular 
morning  on  vmich  you  gave  the  order  for  him  to  attend  morning  and  evening  stables  ? 
— He  was.  Was  any  one  present  when  you  spoke  to  Captain  Robertson  on  the 
subject  of  the  paper  or  document  ? — No,  sir ; I sent  for  him  to  come  to  my  room. 
Did  you  tell  the  prisoner,  at  any  time,  that  if  he  escaped  from  the  court-martial 
which  was  to  take  place  about  Colonel  Dickson’s  affair,  that  you  would  have  him 
tried  for  something  Avhich  occurred  between  him  and  Lieutenant  Rintoul  ? — ^No. 

The  eourt  was  then  cleared,  and  on  its  being  again  declared  open,  the  President 
said : Colonel  Bentinck,  the  question  the  Court  wish  to  put  is,  did  you  meet  Mr. 
Owen  at  the  entranee  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  in  1861,  and  speak  to  him  about 
Colonel  Dickson  ?— I did.  About  what  time  ?— I think  it  was  in  May  ; I asked  him 
if  he  knew  Colonel  Dickson’s  address  ; I think  that  was  all  that  passed  ; I think  it 
was  on  the  9th  or  10th  of  May  ; it  was  after  meeting  Colonel  Dickson  in  Hyde  Park 
on  the  9th  of  May.  Do  you  consider  that  those  other  private  reasons  which  you 
have  alluded  to  on  one  or  two  occasions  as  the  cause  of  the  oflieers  not  associating, 
were  a sufficient  cairse  ? — Witness  : Alone,  sir  ? President : Alone — were  they  a 
sufficient  cause? — Witness  : That  depends  a great  deal  on  the  feeling.  Do  you 
consider  that  those  private  reasons  you  have  alluded  to  on  one  or  more  occasions 
were  a sufficient  cause  ? — Yes,  I do,  quite.  President : Captain  Robertson,  do  you 
objeet  to  those  private  reasons  being  inquired  into  ? — Captain  Robertson  : Would 
Colonel  Bentinck  state  what  those  private  reasons  are? — If  they  are  stated  here,  I 
have  not  the  means  of  contradicting  them.  Anything  that  comes  within  his  own 
direct  knowledge  I have  no  objection  to,  but  if  it  is  a mere  rumour,  I should  object 
to  it.  A minute  was  made  of  the  prisoner’s  objection.  President : State  to  the 
Court  what  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  relative  to  those  “ private  reasons?” — 
Witness  : I wish  you  to  speeify  what  it  is.  President : You  have  told  the  Corut 
that  there  are  private  reasons  why  the  officers  did  not  associate  with  Captain 
Robertson,  and  you  have  stated  that  you  considered  those  I’easons  a sufficient  eause. 
Captain  Robertson  : I should  wish  to  add  this  to  my  answer,  that  if  mere  rumom’S 
or  reports  as  to  matters  of  a private  natiue,  not  connected  with  any  of  the  charges, 
are  permitted  to  be  stated  here  in  this  i)ublic  court,  the  character  and  honour’  of 
myself  and  others  might  be  assailed  without  any  possibility  of  contradiction  or 
exjrlanation..  I wish  to  distinguish  facts  from  repoi’ts,  sir.  Pre,sident : Colonel 
Bentinck,  state  to  the  Court  what  you  know,  of  yoiu’  owir  knowledge,  relative 
to  those  private  reasons  ? — As  far  as  regards  my  own  knowledge,  it  comes  from 
hearsay,  it  comes  from  reports  that  I have  heard  about  the  prisoner.  Did  you 
inquire  into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  such  reports? — I saw  rro  reason  to  disbelieve 
them.  President : That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  qirestion.  Did  yorr  inquire  into  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  those  statements  ? — I credited  what  I heard  ; I thought  there 
was  no  necessity  for  it.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  inqirire  into  the  trrrth  or  falsehood 
of  those  reports  ? — I did  not.  Yorr  thought  there  was  no  necessity  for  it  ? — I thought 
there  was  no  necessity  for  it ; I credited  a great  deal  of  what  I heard.  Did  you 
mention  those  reports  to  Captain  Robertson,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  disprov- 
ing them  privately  ?—  1 did  mentioir  a report  to  Captain  Robertson,  and  advised  him 
to  act  on  it,  and  he  promised  he  woidd.  Did  he  deny  the  truth  of  the  report  ? — I 
think  he  did  ; I believe  he  did.  Did  he  act  on  the  notice  yorr  gave  him  ? — He  told 
me  he  did ; he  told  me  he  followed  my  advice.  Have  you  reasorr  to  believe  he  did  ? — • 
I did  not  inquire,  sir.  President:  That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question.  The 
cprestion  is,  have  you  reason  to  beheve  that  he  did?— lam  afraid  rrot;  I irever 
inquired,  but  I am  afraid  not ; it  is  an  exceedingly  private  thing,  and  I would  rather 
not  go  into  it ; he  told  me  he  did,  but  1 am  afraid  he  did  not.  Can  you  state 
whether,  if  these  reports  were  true,  they  woidd  form  a good  reason  why  Colonel 
Dickson  should  refuse  ;to  receive  Mr.  Owen  as  an  envoy  ? — Certainly,  I tliink  so. 
Captain  Robertson  said  he  wished  the  answer  given  by  the  witness  that  ‘ ‘ he  did 
not  inquire,”  to  be  recorded.  President:  Did  you  inquire  ?— No,  1 did  not ; I am 
afraid  he  did  not ; I believed  him  when  he  told  me  that  he  followed  my  advice.  By 
the  prosecutor,  with  permission  of  the  Court:  Did  you  speak  to  Major  .Jones,  at 
Birmingham,  of  the  surqeet  of  the  rumours  against  the  prisoner’s  conduct  which  you 
said  reached  you  there,  and  if  you  did,  what  did  you  say? — Captain  Robertson  : I 
beg  to  object  to  that  question,  sir.  President : On  what  grounds  ? — Cajitain  Robert- 
son : Major  Jones  stated  that  lie  knew  nothing  himself,  except  by  rumour.  President: 
The  question  is,  whether  the  major  of  the  regiment  aud  the  colonel  spoke  together 
about  an  officer  of  the  regiment.  Captain  Roberts:)!: : I object  to  any  conversation 
on  the  subject  of  a rumour.  1 respectfully  object  to  any  conversation  which  took 
pLace  between  Major  Jones  and  Colonel  Bentinck  which  had  reference  to  rumours, 
and  not  to  facts,  that  is  what  I oliject  to.  President;  The  Court  will  record  you}’ 
objection,  Captain  Robei’tsou.  The  prosecutor  altered  Ids  question  us  follows 
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Dii  "you  speak  to  Major  Jones,  at  Birmingham,  on  the  subject  of  the  prisoner’s 
conduct  which  was  brought  to  your  notice,  and  if  so,  what  did  you  say  ? — President : 
Caijtain  Kobertson,  do  you  make  any  objection  to  that?— Captain  Robertson  : Well, 
I don’t  think  it  is  quite  fair.  1 submit  that  what  Colonel  Bentinck  may  have  said 
to  Major  Jones  with  resi)ect  to  any  matter  respecting  me,  when  I was  not  present, 
and  had  no  opportunity  of  explaining  or  asserting  the  falsehood  of,  cannot  have  the 
effect  of  evidence  against  me. 

The  Court  was  then  cleared,  and  on  its  rising  adjourned  to  Friday  following. 

TFIIRTEENTH  DAY.— Fkiday,  February  28th. 

• The  Court,  pursuant  to  adjournment  from  the  previous  Wednesday,  re-assembled 
at  eleven  o’clock,  and  remained  in  deliberation  until  twelve. 

- Colonel  Bentinck  Avas  recalled.  The  President,  on  the  opening  of  the  Court,  said  : 
Captain  Kobertson,  the  Court  have  decided  that  your  objection  may  hold  good  as  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  question.  The  question  was,  “Did  you  speak  to  Major 
Jones  at  that  interview  on  the  subject  of  the  prisoner’s  conduct  that  was  brought 
to  your  notice,  and  if  so,  Avhat  did  you  say The  Court  have  decided  on  striking 
out  the  latter  part  of  the  cj^uestion,  namely,  “What  did  you  say  but  they  allow 
the  remaining  part  of  the  question,  as  to  the  major  of  the  regiment  speaking  to  his 
commanding  officer,  to  stand.  Colonel  Bentinck  : On  my  hearing  of  the  report  of 

the  prisoner  having  been  seen  walking  with . President : The  question  is,  did 

you  speak  to  Major  Jones  at  that  iiiterviw  on  the  subject  of  the  prisoners  conduct? 
—I  did.  Did  you  give  him  any  instructions  at  that  time? — I did,  sir.  What  were 
they? — I told  Major  Jones  to  tell  him  that  if  I heard  of  his  conduct  again  in  the 
town  of  Birmingham  regarding  bis  associating  with  improper  Avomen  in  the  day 
time,  1 Avould  order  him  to  come  into  barracks  ; I beg  leave  to  state  that  when  I 
heard  these  reports  I asked  Major  Jones  if  they  Avere  true.  President:  You  are 
not  to  state  the  conversation.  Did  Major  Jones  report  to  you  about  the  prisoner’s 
misconduct  during  your  absence  from  Birmingham  ?— No  ; he  nev^er  reported  to 
me.  Had  the  prisoner  sent  in  his  jiapers  to  retire  from  the  service  before  the 
regiment  Avas  inspected  by  Major-General  Keye? — He  had,  sir.  President : I Avill 
repeat  question  536.  Did  Major  .Jones  rejiort  to  you  about  the  prisoner’s 
misconduct  during  your  absence  from  Birmingham  ? — With  regard  to  that  question, 
sir,  having  become  acquainted  Avith  the  fact  of  Captain  Kobertson  being  seen  with 
improper  temales  in  the  toAvn  of  Birmingham,  Major  .Jones  said— President : You 
are  not  to  state  Avhat  the  conversation  was.  i)id  tlie  Major  of  your  regiment  report 
to  you  anything  concerning  the  conduct  of  Captain  Kobertson? — He  coutirraed  the 
report ; on  my  asking  information  ho  informed  me.  President : In  making  the 
report  to  you  it  does  not  matter  Avhether  3mu  asked  him  or  not.  Witness  : 1 ilon’t 
think  it  is  a report  unless  it  is  made  A'oluntarily.  President : Did  you  call  for  a 
report  ? — 1 did,  sir  ; 1 called  for  information  verbally.  President : A report  is  the 
same,  verbally  or  in  writing;  we  Avant  to  know  Avbether  Major  Jones  reported  to 
you  aiij'-tcing  about  the  prisoner’s  conduct  after  your  return  to  Birmingham  ? — 
Major  Jones  never  rejjorted  anything  to  me  until  I asked  him;  he  told  me  the 
report  was  perfectly  true.  Did  Major  Jones  report  anything  to  you  ?— 1 don’t  thiuk 
he  reported;  1 don’t  consider  Major  Jones  reported  to  me.  President:  The 
question  is  did  Major  Jones  report  to  you  or  not  ?—  The  report  Avas  that  he  had  heard 
of  Captain  Kobertson  associating  with  women  of  the  town  of  Birmingham,  and  that 
he  had  spoken  to  him  about  it  himself.  President : You  Avish  to  maRe  a correction 
in  your  evidence  ?— Witness  : Yes,  sir;  the  question  was  “Might  I ask  if  there 
was  anyone  present  Avlien  you  spoke  to  Captain  Kobertson  about  the  letter  that  Avas 
sent  to  the  secretaries  of  the  club.”  President : There  is  no  such  question  on  record. 
Witness:  Lieutenant  Harraii  Avas  present  Avher»  he  showed  me  the  document  that 
he  was  going  to  send  to  the  secretaries  of  the  clubs.  As  to  the  question,  “Who 
Avas  in  command  of  the  regiment  from  the  afternoon  of  the  ICtli  of  July  to  the 
morning  of  the  18th  of  July,”  1 wish  to  state  that  it  ought  to  be  May.  President : 
Are  you  quite  sure  that  all  the  officers  velused  to  as.soc.ate  Avith  him?— A great 
part.  Did  you  sjieak  to  any  other  officer  besides  Lieutenant  Kintoul  after  you  had 
seen  that  document?—!  have  a recollection  of  sjieakiug  to  Colonel  Forster, who  Avas 
at  the  time  absent  from  the  regiment,  after  1 had  seen  that  document.  Did  you  tell 
flay  one  besides  Lieutenant  lantoul  that  document  ought  to  be  uuaninious? — 
No.  Can  you  haud  into  the  Court  a statement  of  the  oincers  Avho  received  leave 
of  absence  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July?— Yes,  sir.  By 
“ unanimous”  did  you  mean  that  Lieutenant  Jantoul  ought  to  get  the  other  officeie 
to  sign  it,  or  did  you  mean  that  it  Avould  be  no  use  to  forward  it  unless  it  Avas 
unanimous  ?—l  have  no  distinob  recollection  of  ever  having  had  any  conversation 


vath  Lieutenant  Riutoul ; to  tlie  best  of  my  belief  my  idea  at  that  time  was,  that  it 
ought  to  be  unanimous  ; in  fact,  it  being  a very  (Serious  charge  against  an  officer,  I 
thought;  I didn’t  wish  to — read  the  question  again,  please.  Question  handed  to 
witness,  who,  having  read.it,  said  : “1  don’t  know.”  President : Your  answer  to 
that  question  is,  that  you  don’t  know  ? — Witne^ : Yes,  sir  ; it  is  such  a long  time 
ago  that  I don’t  recollect.  You  told  us  on  Wednesday  that  you  had  a recollection 
that  you  had  a conversation  with  Lieutenant  liintoul,  and  that  you  said  “it  ought 
to  be  unanimous.”  What  did  you  jnean — whether  it  ought  to  be  unanimous,  or 
whether  there  was  no  use  in  forwarding  it  unless  it  were  unanimous  ? — That  there 
was  no  use  in  forwarding  it  unless  it  were  unanimous.  Can  you  fix  the  date  of 
your  conv'ersatiou  with  Colonel  Forster  about  the  document  ? — About  the  latter  end 
of  August,  I think.  By  the  prisoner  : Lid  you  ask  Colonel  Forster  if  he  signed 
the  document  ? 

President : Captain  Robertson,  you  objected  on  Wednesday  to  a conversation 
between  two  persons  at  which  you  were  not  present,  and  on  this  ground  the  court 
cannot  receive  it.  Captain  Robertson  : I wish  the  question  to  be  received,  sur,  and 
1 respectfully  submit  that  I have  a right  to  test  the  accuracy  of  Colonel  Bentiuck’s 
recollection,  by  asking  him  what  conversation  he  had  with  any  person  in  relation  to 
matters  that  have  been  given  in  evidence.  President : Do  you  wish  to  allude  to  the 
couvei-sation  that  i)assed  between  Colonel  Forster  and  Colonel  Bentinck,  do  you  wish 
only  wish  to  ask  him  if  he  asked  Colonel  Forster  to  sign  the  document.  Captain 
Robertson : I will  leave  the  question  with  the  court.  I don’t  wish  to  occupy  their 
time,  but  I wish  to  have  the  question  recorded. 

Examination  by  the  prisoner  continued:  Have  you  any  record  of  an  order  given 
to  me  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1861,  to  attend  morning  and  evening  stables  ? — 
Xo  record,  a verbal  order.  Is  it  only  by  a reference  to  the  regimental  order  that 
you  have  produced,  you  can  fix  the  time  that  T exercised  with  a back-board  ? — Yes, 
and  my  own  recollection,  Had  you  any  official  communication  with  Sir  George 
Wetherall  respecting  me,  except  that  relating  to  the  Dickson  afi'air  ? — ^No.  Can  you 
fix  the  date  of  your  convei-sation  with  Major  Jones  as  to  his  saying  that  I had  been 
seen  with  improper  characters  ?— I cannot  fix  the  exact  date,  but  it  must  have  taken 
j)lace  after  my  returning  from  leave  on  the  15th  July,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 
You  stated  in  your  evidence  that  you  have  not  been  able  to  find  my  note  addressed 
to  yon,  accomjianied  by  my  official  letter  of  the  7th  September,  1861 ; is  that  now 
handed  to  you  a copy  of  tJiat  letter  ? — I have  no  doubt  it  is,  sir.  [Letter  handed  in 
and  read.  It  requested  Colonel  Bentinck  to  forward  the  official  letter  of  complaint 
wliich  accompanied  it.] 

A list  of  witnesses  summoned  for  the  defence,  but  not  required  for  the  present, 
was  next  handed  in. 

^ President : Don’t  you  require  to  call  Lieutenant  Harran  ? Captain  Robertson  s 
Xo,  sir.  President : I don’t  think  we  are  very  likely  to  let  him  go  at  any  rate. 

Lieutenant  Rintoul,  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  re-calletl  and  examined  by  the  prisoner 
on  his  fornaer  oath  : Lid  you,  in  the  month  of  June,  July,  or  August,  1861,  see  in 
the  possession  of  any  of  the  officers,  a document  reflecting  on  my  character  ? — I 
did.  Had  you,  in  or  about  the  mouth  of  June,  1861,  any  conversation  with 
Colonel  Bentinck  about  it  ? — I had.  Can  you  fix  the  date  of  that  conversation  ? — > 
On  the  5th  of  June.  Where  did  that  conversation  take  place  ? — At  Weedon. 

• The  President,  on  the  next  question  being  handed  iu,  said  : You  want  the 
conversation  between  Colonel  Bentinck  and  the  witness  ? Captain  Robertson ; Y es, 
sir.  President:  You  objected  on  Wednesday  to  Colonel  Bentinck  stating  the 
converaation  which  took  place  at  an  interview  at  which  you  were  not  present. 
Captain  Robertson  : Yes,  put  that  v'as  regarding  rumours.  President : We  have 
it  iu  your  own  handwriting  that  you  objected,  because  you  were  not  piresent. 
Captain  Robertson  : I would  respectfully  submit  that  the  same  principle  does  not 
apply  to  this  case.  The  President  read  Captain  Robertson’s  objection.  Captain 
Robertson : I respectfully  submit  that  the  same  iniuciple  does  not  apply  to  any 
question  I may  put  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  of  any  of  those  witnesses. 

1 put  a particular  question  to  Colonel  Bentinck.  President : Will  you  put  your 
objection  in  writing  ? 

Ihe  Court  was  then  cleared,  and  on  the  admission  of  strangers  the  President  said : 
C.iptain  Robertson,  the  question  you  propose  to  j)ut  is,  “ State  what  passed  between 
Colonel  bentinck  and  you,  on  the  5th  of  .June,  in  relation  to  that  document?”  and 
you  handed  in  this  paper,  “I  respectfully  submit  that  1 am  entitled  to  examine 
Lieutenant  Rintoul  in  relation  to  the  conversation  between  him  and  Col.  Bentinck, 
Colonel  Bentinck  having  stated  in  his  evidence  that  he  had  not  any  conversation 
with  him.  ’ The  Court  have  decided  that  in  consideration  of  the  prisoner’s  explana- 
tions the  question  he  proposes  should  be  allowed,  althoiigh'the  explanation  is  ii\ 
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opposition  to  the  reasons  he  gave  on  the  26th  instant.  The  Court  came  to  this 
decision  from  a wish  to  allow  the  prisoner  every  facility  to  conduct  his  defence  ; 
but  the  Coui-t  wishes  also  to  remind  the  prisoner,  with  reference  to  question  565, 
that  if  he  could  conduct  his  defence  without  bringing  forward  the  names  of  the 
officers  who  signed  that  document,  it  would  be  desirable  to  do  so.  Captain  Kobert- 
son  : This  question  will  not  elicit  the  names  of  the  officers,  nor  is  it  intended  ; I 
mean  to  adhere  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Court.  President : When  you  put  the 
question  to  Colonel  Bentinck  to-day  about  the  names  of  the  officers  who  signed  that 
document,  we  thought  it  was  at  variance  with  the  former  statement.  Captain 
Kobertson  : The  reason  I asked  the  question  v^as,  because  it  was  vital  to  my  defence 
to  ask  the  question  about  Colonel  Forster.  President : ^es,  but  that  is  asking  the 
names  of  the  officers  who  signed  the  document. — Captain  Pobertson:  No,  sir,  it 
was  asking  Colonel  Bentinck  if  he  asked  him  to  sign  it.  I do  not  wish  to  press 
for  the  names  of  the  officers  if  I can  avoid  it. — President:  So  the  Court  under- 
stood. Could  you  not  elicit  the  information  you  want  from  Lieutenant  Piutoul  by 
a more  direct  question? — Captain  Pobertson  : We  think  it  is  a fair  question. 

President : Y ou  could  get  that  infoi'mation  regarding  Colonel  Bentinck  j ust  as  well 
from  Colonel  Forster  himself  as  from  Colonel  Bentinck.  The  question  is — State 
what  i^assed  between  Colonel  Bentinck  and  you  on  the  5th  of  June,  1861,  in  relation 
to  that  document? — Witness:  Colonel  Bentinck  came  to  W'eedon  to  inspect  the 
detachment  of  which  I was  in  command  at  the  time,  and  we  had  some  conversation 
relative  to  Captain  Pobertson  and  Colonel  Dickson’s  affair,  and,  amongst  other 
things.  Colonel  Bentinck  said  that  the  officers  at  head  quarters  were  going  to  address 
a letter  to  him  begging  to  have  Captain  Pobertson  removed.  Had  you  on  a subse- 
quent occasion  another  conversation  with  Colonel  Bentinck  on  the  subject  of  that 
document  ? — Yes.  Can  you  fix  the  date  of  this  second  conversation  ? — On  the  27th 
of  August,  1861;  What  occurred  about  the  document  ou  that  occasion? — Colonel 
Bentinck  and  I had  been  conversing  together  on  a step  that  was  likely  to  take  place 
in  the  regiment,  and  he  said,  “You  must  get  all  these  Weedon  fellows  to  sign  that 
letter.”  I should  have  said  that  they  refused  to  do  so  previously.  Were  the  4th 
Dragoon  Guards  divided  into  three  divisions  in  England  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1861  ? — They  were.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  the  officers  that  were  stationed 
at  Birmingham  ? — Not  exactly  ; about  eight,  I shoidd  think.  Was  one  division  at 
Weedon,  another  at  Coventry? — Yes.  Have  you  the  original  telegram  of  the  1st  of 
October,  1861,  from  Lieutenant- Adjutant  Harran  to  you,  and  if  so,  produce  it  ? — 
Y^es,  I have,  and  beg  to  produce  it : — “ Mr.  Harran  to  Pobert  Pintoid  : Sandy  has 
sent  in  his  papers  ; I am  going  in  for  his  troop ; don’t  say  anything  about  it.”  Pre- 
sident : Who  noted  the  time  in  this  at  which  it  was  received  ? — W itness  : I did,  sir. 
Do  you  know  what  became  of  the  letter  of  which  you  have  spoken  in  your  evidence  ? 
-t-I  don’t  know.  By  the  prosecutor  : Did  you  see  the  document  you  have  alluded 
to  in  yoim  evidence  ? — 1 have  seen  it.  The  President,  ou  the  next  question  being 
handed  to  him,  said : Colonel  Browurigg,  then  you  don’t  wish  to  adhere  to  the 
course  taken  by  the  prisoner  with  regard  to  the  names  of  the  officei-s  who  signed 
the  document  ? The  question  is — Did  you  decline  to  sign  the  document  ? — 1 declined 
to  sign  it  three  times.  Colonel  Brownrigg  : That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question. 
President : Captain  Kobeidson,  now  you  are  at  pei'fect  liberty  to  get  any  evidence 
you  like  about  the  names  of  those  officers,  you  having  formerly  agreed  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Court,  out  of  consideration  for  your  brot&r  officers.  By  the  President : 
Did  you  sign  that  document  after  having  refused  to  sign  it  three  times  ? — Witness  : 
With  your  permission,  sir,  I decline  to  answer  that  question,  as  it  is  a very  important 
one.  President : You  are  quite  at  liberty  not  to  give  any  answer  that  would  crimi- 
nate yoiu-self.  I will  clear  the  court  if  any  member  wishes  it ; but  my  o])iuiou  is, 
that  the  witness  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  request  permission  of  the  Court  to  decline 
answering  the  question  if  he  chose  to  do  so  By  the  prosecutor  : Did  you  endeavour 
to  procure  signatures  to  that  document  ? — I took  an  indirect  message  from  Colonel 
Bentinck  to  some  of  the  AVeedon  detachment  that  they  should  do  so.  What  do  you 
mean  by  an  indirect  message? — Alluding  to  the  conversation  with  Colonel  Bentinck, 
on  the  27th  of  August,  1 told  Colonel  Bentinck  that  I should  see  the  Weedon  detach- 
ment that  day  ; and  1 asked  him  should  I tell  them  that  they  were  to  sign  the  letter. 
President : What  do  youmeanby  an  indirect  message? — I would  call  ita  direct  message 
if  Colonel  Bentinck  had  asked  me  to  tell  them  ; but  I asked  him  if  1 shoidd  tell  them, 
that  was  in  reference  to  my  remark,  that  1 should  see  “ ‘ those  B eedoii  fellows  to-day.  ’ 
By  the  Prosecutor  : You  stated  just  now  that  Colonel  Bentinck  said,  “You  must 
get  those  Weedon  fellows  to  sign  it,”  and  you  now  say  that  you  suggested  this  step 
yourself,  which  of  these  statements  is  the  correct  one  ? — It  was  after  Colonel 
Bentinck  said  that  that  1 suggested  it.  President : When  did  you  ask  him  should 
you  get  them  to  sign  it?— i3ter  he  made  use  of  that  expre.ssion  1 said,  “Well, 


then,  shall  I ask  them  to  sign  it  ?”  President : Did  you  understand  the  words-— 
“ You  must  get  those  Weedon  fellows  to  sign  it,”  as  an  order?— No  ; it  was  said 
in  quite  an  ofif-hand  way.  President : I don’t  see  any  contradiction  in  that. 
Witness:  I then  asked  him  if  I should  tell  them,  as  I knew  I should  see  them  that 
day.  By  the  Prosecutor  : Did  the  document  contain  a statement  that  the  oflScers 
pf  the  regiment  could  no  longer  associate  ivith  the  prisoner  ? — I don’t  recollect  the 
wording  of  the  letter.  Prosecutor:  That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question. 

Witness  ; I don’t  recollect  the  words  of  the  letter.  President : You  informed  the 
Court  the  other  day  you  kejit  notes  of  everything  that  enabled  you  to  state  matters 
correctly.  Witness : I cannot  state  more  accurately  than  I have  done ; I will  put 
the  notes  at  yoiu-  service  if  you  think  proper.  President : No ; but  on  a former 
occasion  you  said  that  you  were  enabled  to  state  accurately  the  facts  on  account  of 
taking  notes,  and  it  occurred  to  some  members  of  the  Court  that  you  might  possibly 
have  taken  notes  of  this  document,  as  it  was  a remarkable  one.  By  the  President: 
Can  you  state  generally  the  purport  of  that  document  ? — The  purport  was  to  beg 
tliat  Captain  Robertson  might  be  removed  from  the  regiment.  Do  you  recollect 
who  it  ivas  addressed  to  ? — No.  I presume  it  was  addressed  to  the  colonel. 
You  only  know  the  request ; you  don’t  Imow  to  whom  it  was  written  ? — No,  I do  not. 
Will  you  swear  that  Colonel  Bentinck  spoke  to  you  about  the  documont  on  the 
5th  of  June,  1861? — I will.  State  when  you  first  saw  the  document,  and  when  it 
was  sent  to  Weedon  for  signature? — I saw  it  first  at  Coventry,  in  the  month  of 
July ; I think  the  month  of  July ; I am  nearly  sure.  President : But  when  was 
it  sent  to  Weedon  for  signature? — I am  not  sure  about  it.  Were  there  signatures 
attached  to  the  document  when  you  saw  it? — Yes,  sir.  Did  you  copy  the  letter 
into  your  note-book? — I did  not.  Was  this  document  the  letter  which  Colonel 
Bentinck  told  you  on  the  5th  of  June,  the  officers  at  head-quarters  were  going  to 
write  to  him  requesting  the  removal  of  Captain  Robertson  ? — I presume  it  was  the 
same.  You  say  that  you  presume  that  the  letter  was  addressed  to  Colonel 
Bentinck.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Colonel  Bentinck  proposed  that  the  officers 
shovdd  sign  a letter  addressed  to  himself,  and  lAvished  you  to  get  signatures  ? — 
I don’t  say  that  he  proposed  it  at  all.  Did  you  use  any  other  endeavours  to  get 
signatures  besides  taking  Colonel  Bentinck’s  suggestions  ? — The  adjutant  gave  me 
“round-robin”  on  one  occasion  on  which  he  was  at  Newbridge,  to  take  to  the 
detachment  at  the  Curragh  to  give  to  the  officers  for  their  signatures.  President : 
When  was  this  ? — Witness : In  the  month  of  September,  1861.  How  many 
officers  were  present  with  the  division  at  Weedon,  when  they  refused  to  sign  the 
letter? — I can’t  say  j about  five,  I think.  You  said  that  the  “ Weedon  fellows” 
bad  refused  to  sign  the  document  previous  to  the  27th  of  August,  1861.  When, 
and  how  often  have  they  been  asked,  and  by  whom? — Once  only  I think, 
and  by  the  adjutant ; I can’t  say  for  certain  ; he  might  have  sent  it  another  time. 
At  what  time  ? — I cannot  say,  sir,  because  I was  only  told  he  sent  it,  and  that  they 
declined  to  sign  it ; it  would  be  in  the  month  of  July  or  August.  President : Was 
it  before  the  27th  of  August  that  they  refused  to  sign  it  ? — Yes,  it  must  have  been. 
Prosecutor  : The  witness  stated  that  the  officers  at  weedon  refused  to  sign  it,  and 
now  he  states  he  only  heard  so.  Witness  : I was  told  it  was  sent  once,  and  I know 
it  was  retiumed ; at  least  the  Weedon  officers  told  me  they  returned  it.  President : 
You  were  only  told  that  it  was  sent ; you  do  not  knowthat  it  was  by  the  adjutant  ? — 
I certainly  do  not  know,  sir.  By  the  President : If  Colonel  Bentinck  did  not  propose 
the  document  at  all,  how  do  you  reconcile  this  wdth  your  former  statement  that  he 
told  you  such  a document  was  about  to  be  prepared  at  head  quarters,  and  sent  round 
the  stations  for  signature  ? — I do  not  say  that  he  did  not  propose  it ; I do  not  know 
that  he  jjroposed  it,  but  I think  it  is  very  likely  he  did.  Assuming  that  Cax)tain 
Robertson  had,  in  consequence  of  that  document  referred  to,  been  obliged  to  leave, 
would  the  .step  in  all  j>robability  have  gone  in  the  regiment? — No;  1 should  say 
certainly  not,  but  I do  not  know  ; I cannot  speak  of  what  I am  not  acquainted  with. 
Referring  to  your  former  evidence  which  you  gave  before  this  court,  did  Caj)tain 
Robertson  state  to  you  at  Newbridge  that  the  j)apers  were  ready  for  him  to  sign 
when  he  arrived  at  the  Deputy  Adjutaut-Generars  office  in  Dublin,  on  the  1st  of 
October,  1861  ? — No,  he  did  not  tell  me  so. 

President : Caj)tain  Robertson,  in  reference  to  your  former  question  which  you 
wished  to  put  to  Colonel  Bentinck,  the  state  of  affairs  is  now  so  changed  th.at  you  are 
at  j)erfect  liberty  to  recall  Colonel  Bentinck  and  examine  him  on  the  subject.  The 
question  put  by  the  court  is  - Did  Colonel  Bentinck  ask  you  to  sign  the  document  ? 
W itness  : He  did  not,  sir.  By  the  Prisoner  (with  permission  of  the  court) ; Did  the 
adjutant  ask  you  to  sign  that  document?— He  did.  President:  When  was  that? — 
First  of  aU  on  the  IJth  of  August,  and  then  on  the  25th,  1 think ; but  I am  not 
at  present  siue.  By  the  Prisoner : What  did  he  say  to  you  when  ho  asked  you  to 
sign  the  document  ?— Ho  brought  the  paper  to  my  room  to  sign,  and  I declined  doing 
BO ; I am  now  talking  of  tho  Last  occasion. 
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FOURTEENTH  DAY.— Satukdat,  March  1st. 

Lieutenant  Rintoul  was  recalled  and  examined  by  the  Court : Had  you  come  to 
your  last  resolution  concerning  the  question  of  putting  your  name  to  that  document 

before  you  answered  the  question  referred  to  yesterday,  of  Colonel  Bentinck  ? 

Before.  When  you  stated  that  on  the  27th  August,  1861,  Colonel  Bentinck  and  you 
were  conversing  about  a step  likely  to  take  place  in  the  regiment,  whose  was  the  step 
referred  to  ?— it  was  his  own  leaving,  sir  ; it  was  the  probability  of  his  leaving  the 

regiment,  of  his  own  retirement.  Were  you  the  first  to  purchase  at  that  time  ? 

Yes,  sir.  Did  you  command  a trooji  under  Major  Jones’s  orders  on  the  march  from 
Birmingham  to  Liverpool  ? — 1 did,  sir.  Was  the  troop  under  your  command  sejia- 
rated  from  the  troop  under  Captain  Robertson’s  command  during  the  march  ?— No, 
sir ; we  marched  together.  Did  they  march  by  two  different  routes  at  any  time,  or 
did  they  always  march  in  the  same  route,  and  at  the  same  time  ? — Y es,sir ; to  the  best 
of  my  recollection.  W''as  the  troop  under  your  command  separated  from  the  troop 
under  Captain  Robertson’s  command  during  the  march? — No,  sir  ; we  marched  to- 
gether in  a body.  Did  the  officers  of  both  troops  mess  together  during  the  march  ? 
— Yes,  except  Captain  Robertson,  who  was  on  the  sick-list.  There  was  not  a 
separate  mess  for  each  troop? — No  ; they  all  joined  in  the  one  mess.  Was  Captain 
Robertson  a member  of  the  mess  on  that  occasion  ? — He  never  messed  with  us  ; he 
was  on  the  sick-list.  If  he  had  not  been  on  the  sick-  list  would  it  have  been  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  that  he  should  have  joined  in  the  mess  ? — It  would  have 
been  quite  optional  with  him.  If  he  were  not  on  the  sick-list  would  it  have  been 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  that  he  should  have  joined  the  mess  ?— Just  as  he 
pleased ; we  do  not  always  mess  together  on  the  line  of  march,  as  we  do  in  the 
regiment.  Would  Cornet  Tait  have  been  necessarily  more  absent  from  the  mess 
than  he  was  if  he  had  remained  attached  to  Captain  Robertson’s  troop  ? — No  ; cer- 
tainly not.  Then  did  the  subaltern  officers  do  duty  in  the  two  troops  as  orderly 
officers  of  the  day,  according  to  custom  ? — We  had  no  orderly  officer.  Did  Captain 
Robertson  mess  with  the  rest  of  the  officers  on  the  first  day  of  the  march  ? — I cannot 
say;  I did  not  join  the  detachment  on  the  first  day.  Captain  Robertson:  W'^hen 
the  Court  rose  yesterday,  I t’niuk  Lieutenant  Rintoul  was  in  the  middle  of  his 
answer,  as  to  what  occurred  between  him  and  Lieutenant  Harran  on  the  27th  of 
August,  1861;  may  I ask  if  he  will  be  allowed  to  complete  his  evidence  ? President, 
Read  the  answer  605.  The  Judge- Advocate  read  the  question  and  answer,  as 
follows  : — “ What  did  he  say  to  you  when  he  asked  you  to  sign  the  document  ? — 
He  brought  the  paper  to  my  room  to  sign,  and  I declined  ; I refer  to  the  last  occa- 
sion.” President : Have  you  anything  to  add  to  that  ?— Witness  : Y'es ; I declined  to 
do  so,  and  said  1 had  again  consulted  with  the  major  of  the  regiment,  and  he  strongly 
advised  me  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  so  illegal  a proceeding.  The  adjutant  rather 
pressed  me  to  do  so,  and  said  all  the  officers  were  going  to  sign  it.  I said,  “ Does 
the  colonel  wish  it  ?”  And  he  replied,  “Y^es.”  1 then  said,  “Well,  if  it  is  his 

wish,  and  as  it  is  a regimental  affair,  I will  do  it,  but  it  will  be  very  much  against 
my  conviction.”  You  stated  that  you  refused  to  sign  that  document  three  times, 
can  you  give  the  dates  ^of  yoirr  so  refusing  ? — The  3rd,  the  13th,  and  the  25th  of 
August. 

'i  he  court  was  then  cleared,  and  on  the  admission  of  strangers,  the  President  said : 
Did  you  consider  that  the  statement,  if  signed  by  most  of  the  officers  in  the  regi- 
ment, would  cause  the  prisoner  to  retire  ? — I did.  Do  you  stUl  wish  to  decline 
stating  whether  or  not  you  signed  that  document? — I have  as  much  as  admitted  it. 
But  we  have  not  got  it  on  record.  Do  you  still  wish  to  decline  stating  whether  3mu 
signed  that  document  ? — No ; I may  as  well  say  th.at  I did  sign  it.  When  and 
where  did  you  sign  it  ? — At  Birmingham,  on  the  25th  of  August.  When  you  signed 
that  document,  did  you  wish  that  it  should  have  the  effect  of  dri^'ing  Captain 
Robertson  out  of  the,  regiment  ? — 1 did  ; 1 did  not  care  much  whether  it  did  or 
not.  Referring  to  your  former  answer  to  question  605,  wherein  you  said  that  you 
told  the  adjutant  it  was  against  your  own  conviction  to  sign  it,  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  to  oblige  Colonel  Beuemek  you  signed  a document  calculated  to  injure  a brother 
officer  against  3'our  own  conviction? — I looked  upon  it,  in  the  way  it  was  put  to 
me,  as  a regimental  affair,  under  the  guidance  of  the  colonel.  How  came  you  to  see 
the  document  at  Coventry,  and  was  Colonel  Bentinck  at  Coventry  when  you  saw 
it  'i — Colonel  Bentinck  was  not  there  ; some  of  the  officers  came  over  from  Birming- 
Ram  to  sit  on  a court  martial,  and  one  of  the  officers  brought  the  “ round  robin’ 
•^ith  him.  You  have  stated  that  you  signed  the  document  against  jmur  conviction; 
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(id  you  mean  against  your  conviction  as  to  the  tnith  of  the  document  or  the  legality 
of  the  proceeding  ?— My  conviction  as  to  what  was  right  to  be  done  ; I thcmght  it 
^yas  illegal  too.  What  was  your  conviction  at  the  time  as  to  its  truth  ? — W ell,  I 
supposed  that  it  was  true  ; 1 could  not  know  that  it  was  true  from  my  own  know- 
ledge,  but  merely  from  what  I heard.  What  was  the  purport  of  the  contents  of 
that  document  ?— It  was  against  his  character,  and  for  the  purpose  of  getting  him 
removed.  ^Vere  any  reasons  assigned  why  the  officers  should  wish  to  get  him 

i-emoved  ? 1 do  not  exactly  remember  the  words ; there  were  reasons  assighed. 

Well,  state  those  reasons.  Witness  : Am  I obliged  to  do  so  ? President : The 
Court  wish  to  know  the  reasons  assigned  in  that  document.  ^Vitness  : It  was  against 
his  general  truthfulness.  President : What  other  allegations  were  made  in  that 
document  ag.ainst  him?— I believe  it  touched  upon  some  very  private  affairs  of  his 
own.  Did  you  consider  the  document  contained  any  matter  that  was  not  true  ?— I 
had  no  personal  opportunity  of  knowing  whether  it  was  true  or  not ; 1 believed  at 
the  time  that  it  was  true,  from  what  I had  heard.  President : There  was  an  impres- 
sion, from  your  evidence  yesterday,  that  yon  had  taken  it  to  Weedon  yourself.  It 
IS  not  on  record,  and  we  wish  to  know  if  you  did  ?— No.  Did  you  endeavour  your- 
self to  obtain  signatures  from  any  of  your  brother  officers? — I stated  yesterday  that 
I took  a message  from  Colonel  Bentmck  to  the  officers  of  the  Weedon  detachment 
who  were  at  Coventry.  Did  you,  directly  or  indirectly,  at  any  time  try  to  obtain 
signatures  to  that  document  ?— I did  on  that  occasion.  Regarding  that  document, 
you  have  stated  that,  you  believed  it  was  true  at  that  time.  Have  you  reason  to- 
change  your  opinion  since  ? — I have.  Were  you  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Captain 
Robertson  at  that  time  ?— I was  not.  What  reasons  have  you  had  to  change  your 
opinion  ? — My  opinion  then  was  only  founded  on  reports,  and  other  reports  which  I 
have  since  heard  have  caused  me  to  change  it.  Did  you  ever  communicate  with 
Captain  Robertson  on  those  reports  ?— Never.  Do  you  believe  all  reports  yon  hear, 
first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other  ? — I do  not.  The  evidence  of  the  witness  was 
read  over,  and  the  witness  said  he  wished  to  mention  that  he  first  saw  the  document 
on  the  3rd  of  August,  and  not  in  July.  He  also  explained  that  the  document  was 
not  taken  by  him  either  to  Weedon  or  Coventry.  Jt  was  merely  the  message  he 
took.  He  further  withdrew  the  words  “ I did”  from  his  answer  to  the  questions  as 
to  whether  he  wished  the  document  should  have  the  effect  of  driving  Captain 
Robertson  from  the  regiment.  President : Were  you,  at  the  time  Colonel  Bentinck 
spoke  to  you  about  the  officers  signing  the  document,  the  officer  who  would  have 
got  Ca[)tain  Robertson’s  troop  if  he  had  sent  in  his  resignation  ? — Witness  : In  all 
probability,  unless  my  senior  had  then  put  down  his  name  for  purchase.  Who  was 
your  senior  ?— Adjutant  Harran.  Did  you  ask  the  officers  of  the  Weedon  detach- 
ment when  yon  were  at  Coventry  to  sign  the  document  before  you  had  signed  it 
yourself? — It  svas  after  I had  done  so.  You  have  told  us  that  when  you  were  at 
Newbridge  it  was  brought  by  Adjutant  Harran  to  you  to  take  to  the  Curragh.  Did 
you  take  it  to  the  Curragh? — 1 am  almost  sure  I did,  but  not  perfectly.  When  and 
where  did  Adjutant  Harran  ask  you  to  sign  it? — Witness  : On  the  last  occasion  on 
which  I signed  it?  President:  Yes.  Witness:  At  Birmingham,  on  the  25th  of 
August.  Piesident:  And  that  is  the  occasion  on  which  you  did  sign  it? — Yes.  When 
Adjutant  Harran  stated  to  you  on  the  30th  September  that  Captain  Robertson  would 
have  to  retire,  did  he  tell  you  that  his  own  name  would  be  returned  for  purchase  ? — He 
did  nob  Captain  Robertson  : Can  you  state  whether  the  document  also  referred  to  the 
affair  between  Colonel  Dickson  and  me  ? — I cannot.  You  have  stated  that  you 
were  not  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  me  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1861.  Can 
you  state  the  cause  of  the  difference  between  us  on  that  occasion  ? — Captain 
Robertson  had  intimated  to  me  that  he  was  desirous  to  leave,  and  had  negociated 
with  me  to  jiurchase  his  troop,  and  after  taking  certain  steps  to  carry  out  the 
arrangement  he  retracted  his  intention  of  leaving.  We  had  some  misunderstanding 
in  consequence — we  had  some  words.  President : How  many  times  did  you  see 
that  document  ? — 1 think  I saw  it  four  times.  You  have  stated  you  cannot  tell 
whether  tlie  document  referred  to  the  Dickson  affair.  Did  you  ever  read  the 
document?— I heard  it  read  once.  President:  The  question  is  wliether  you  ever 
reafl  it  yourself? — Ko,  1 did  not.  Have  you  no  i-ecollection  of  Colonel  Dickson’s 
affair  having  been  mentioned  in  that  document  ?- Not  the  least.  By  the  ))roseoutor, 
with  iiermission  of  the  Coui  t:  Did  you  then  sign  tliat  of  which  you  knew  little  or 
nothing? — I did,  but  at  the  time  I had  a moie  exact  knowledge  of  it;  I forget  it 
now.  Were  you  satisfied  to  sign  a jiaper  without  reading  it,  which  you  knew  would 

affect  a brother  officer  so  seriously  as  to  drive  him  out  of  the  service  ? ] have 

stated  that  I •was  not  satisfied,  and  that  I signed  it  against  my  conviction,  Was  it 
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against  your  conviction  you  asked  others  to  sign  it  ? — As  it  was  a regimental  afFai? 
I asked  others  to  do  so. 

The  Coiut,  in  consequence  of  questions  put  by  the  prosecutor  on  the  previous 
day,  relative  to  the  signatures  attached  to  the  document,  gave  Captain  Kobertsou 
p^ermission  to  recall  Colonel  Bentinck,  and  examine  him  relative  to  that  subject. 
Captain  Robertson  stated  that  he  did  not  wish  to  examine  Colonel  Bentinck  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  names  of  his  brother-officers. 

Comet  Farquhar  sworn  and  examined  by  the  Prisoner  ; Did  Adjutant  Harran, 
in  the  orderly  room,  in  the  month  of  August  or  September,  1861,  in  the  presence 

of  Colonel  Bentinck,  ask  you  to  sign  a document  reflecting  on  my  character  ? Yes. 

Were  you  asked  to  sign  it  more  than  once  ? — No.  Do  you  know  whether  Colonel 
Bentinck  heard  Adjutant  Harran  ask  you  to  sign  that  document  ? — I don’t  know. 
Were  you  asked  in  the  hearing  of  Colonel  Bentinck  ? — Yes.  By  the  Court : Can 
you  state  the  contents  of  that  document  ? — T cannot  state  the  contents  of  the  docu- 
ment, except  it  be  produced  and  read.  But  you  cannot  state  the  contents  yourself  ? 
— I cannot  remember  it  now.  Perhaps  you  could  state  the  purport  of  it  ? — The 
purport  of  it  was  a reflection  on  Captain  Robertson’s  character’.  Do  you  remember 
if  the  affair  of  Colonel  Dickson  was  stated  ? — I think  not.  You  have  stated  that 
you  were  asked  to  sign  it  in  the  hearing  of  Colonel  Bentinck  ; was  he  occupied  at 
the  time  that  your  conversation  with  Adjutant  Harran  might  not  have  reached 
him  ? — He  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fii’eplace  at  the  time  I signed  the 
paper. 

Riding-Master  George  Price  sworn,  and  examined  by  Captain  Robertson  : Have 
you  any  recoUection  of  seeing  me  exercising  in  the  riding  school  with  the  backboard 
on  in  the  year  1861  ? — Yes.  Can  you  say  at  about  what  time  of  the  year  1861  you 
saw  me  exercising  with  a backboard  ? — I could  not  swear  to  the  date,  but  I believe 
it  to  have  been  in  July  or  August.  By  the  Prosecutor ; When  there  is  no  special 
orders  for  riding  with  birdoons,  do  not  officers  always  ride  in  the  riding  school 
with  bits? — Yes.  Does  an  officer  ever  ride  with  a backboard  unless  with  a 
birdoon? — They  can  use  both  bit  and  birdoon  in  riding  with  a backboard,  by 
dropping  the  bit  rein,  and  taking  up  the  birdoon,  but  both  are  on  the  horses. 
When  officers  do  not  ride  with  birdoons  are  swords  generally  drawn  ? — Sometimes 
they  di'aw  swords  and  sometimes  they  do  not ; it  deijends  u^jou  the  person  (h-flling 
them.  How  often  did  Captain  Robertson  exercise  with  a backboard  in  the  year 
1861  ? — I don’t  remember  him  riding  more  than  once ; he  may  have  ridden  so  on 
more  than  one  day,  but  I don’t  remember  more.  Can  you  state  that  this  one  ride 
was  not  in  the  month  of  April,  1861  ? — Yes  ; I am  sm-e  it  was  not  in  the  month  of 
ApriL  In  reference  to  the  last  question  and  answer,  what  makes  you  sure  of  this  ? 
— Because  it  was  late  in  the  season,  and  besides  my  serjeant-major  was  at 
Coventry  at  the  time,  and  I know  he  was  at  Coventry  in  July  or  August.  In 
what  order,  as  regards  bridle,  was  Captain  Robertson’s  horse  when  he  rode  with  a 
backboard  ? — I cannot  remember ; but  it  makes  no  difference  as  to  the  head  gear, 
as  regards  riding  with  a backboard.  By  the  Court : Did  you,  in  1861,  report  to 
your  commanding  officer  that  you  considered  it  necessary  for  Captain  Robertson  to 
ride  with  a backboard  ? — I did  not.  Did  you  consider  it  necessary,  from  Captain 
Robertson’s  bad  style  of  riding,  that  he  shoifld  ride  with  a backboard  in  1861  ? — 
No,  I did  not  consider  it  necessary.  Did  the  officers  ever  ride  in  the  school 
between  the  months  of  March  and  September,  1861,  when  you  were  not  present? — 
I cannot  say.  W ere  you  away  from  head  quarters  during  that  time,  from  March 
to  September  ? — I was  away  from  head  quarters  for  a day  ; I went  to  Coventry  to 
do  business  for  the  Colonel,  and  came  back  in  the  evening ; in  May  I was  in 
Coventry  for  three  weeks  ; I am  not  quite  certain  about  the  time,  but  I think  it 
was  about  the  latter  end  of  May  and  beginnmg  of  June.  Was  Colonel  Bentinck 
present  when  you  saw  Captaui  Robertson  exercise  with  a backboard  ? — He  was. 
Does  the  order  for  an  officer  to  ride  with  a backboard  coming  to  you  explain  the 
nature  of  the  ju’oceeding  ? — When  the  officers  ride  the  commanding  officer 
generally  goes  with  them,  and  gives  the  order  himself.  On  the  occasion  referred 
to  Colonel  Bentinck  said,  “ Put  a backboard  on  Ca2>tain  Robertson;”  and  it  was 
immediately  done.  It  was  not  ordered  the  day  before  ? — No  ; it  was  given  at  the 
time.  Did  Colonel  Bentinck  tell  you  why  the  prisoner  was  to  ride  with  a back- 
board  ? — He  did  not.  How  long  have  you  been  riding-master  ? — About  eight  years. 
Do  you  ever  remember  seeing  a captain  ride  with  a backboard  before  ? — No. 
Have  you  ever  known  an  officer  ride  with  a backboard  when  his  hoi’se  had  a bit 
ou  ? — I cannot  say  an  officer,  but  I have  seen  soldiers ; I never  saw  an  officer  ride 
with  a backboard  except  Captain  Robertson  and  Mr.  Childe.  You  have  never 
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seen  any  officer  ride  at  all  with  a backboard  ?— Never,  except  on  this  occasion- 
During  the  eight  years  that  you  have  been  riding  master  ? Never,  except  on  this 
occasion  when  I saw  Captain  Robertson  and  Mr.  Ohilde.  Why  do  men  ride  with 
backboards  ? — I never  use  backboards  imless  a man  is  sulky,  and  will  not  pay 
attention.  Would  the  regimental  order  that  the  offieers  are  to  ride  next  day  with 
birdoons,  necessarily  give  any  clue  to  the  time  of  their  having  been  used?— -No. 
Do  you  know  how  long  Mr.  Childe  was  in  the  service  at  the  time  you  saw  him 
riding  with  a backboard  ? — I should  think  about  twelve  or  fifteen  months.  Had 
Captain  Robertson  been  inattentive  at  riding  drill  ? —I  did  not  consider  him  ever 
inattentive  to  his  driU  ; he  is  an  indifferent  rider,  but  not  inattentive.  Did  any 
other  officer  ride  with  a baekboard  on  that  day  ? — I cannot  say  it  was  the  same  day 
that  Mr.  Childe  rode  with  a baekboard.  Were  you  surprised  at  Colonel  Bentinek’s 
order  that  Captain  Robertson  should  ride  with  a backboard? — No,  I was  not 
surprised  ; I knew  it  was  unusual.  Was  it  before  the  riding  began  that  the  order 
was  given? — No.  Was  Captain  Robertson  riding  inattentively  when  the  order  was 
given  ? — No,  not  in  my  opinion.  Was  Captain  Robertson  in  the  first  class  list 
which  you  showed  to  the  General  at  inspection  ? — No,  in  the  second  class.  Would 
his  being  in  the  second  class  require  him  to  be  exercised  with  a backboard  ? — No. 
Was  Captain  Robertson  riding  “ smartly”  when  the  backboard  was  ordered? — He 
never  rides  very  smartly ; he  was  riding  as  smartly  as  he  could.  Are  you  aware 
that  it  is  the  custom  in  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards  to  practise  with  a backboard? — 
No,  I am  not  aware  of  it.  Was  Colonel  Bentinck  in  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards 
before  he  came  into  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards  ? — I believe  he  was.  Is  there  not  a 
difference  in  the  practice  on  this  point  in  different  regiments  ? — I never  heard  of  any 
regiment  using  a backboard  with  an  officer.  Do  j'ou  recollect  what  officers  were 
present  on  the  occasion  of  Captain  Robertson  exercising  with  a backboard  ? — I do 
not.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  the  riding  schools  in  other  regi- 
ments?— No.  By  the  Prosecutor : Is  it  usual  for  a Captain  of  Captain  Robertson’s 
standing  to  be  in  the  second  class  ?— Yes,  we  have  old  officers  in  it  sometimes  ; at 
present  we  have  a Captain  senior  to  Captain  Robertson  in  the  second  class.  Have 
you  ever  been  through  the  riding  sehool  at  Maidstone  ? — Yes.  Who  elassifies  the 
officers,  you  or  the  Commanding  Officer? — I do. 

Captain  Robertson  said : General  Gordon,  I intended  to  call  Sergeant-Major 
M'Cloughey  as  a witness,  with  reference  to  a statement  by  made  by  Col.  Bentinck, 
that  I attended  morning  and  evening  stables  in  the  month  of  January  or  February, 
1861,  and  I handed  in  has  name  to  Major  Darby  yesterday  to  have  him  summoned 
for  to-day,  and  I have  just  heard  that,  though  expeeted,  he  has  not  yet  arrived 
from'Newlaridge. — Judge  Advocate  : I sent  the  letter  to  Colonel  Bentinck’s  quarters. 
President : Cajatain  Robertson,  what  course  do  you  propose  to  pursxae  when  you 
shall  have  examined  your  serjeant-majoi-— do  you  intend  to  close  your  defence  ? — 
Captain  Robertson  : When  all  the  evidence  is  closed,  I will  respectfully  ask  the 
Coiiit  to  allow  me  to  make  a reply  to  the  case  now  made  before  the  Court. 
President : The  prosecutor  has  closed.  Do  you  want  to  make  a further  statement  ? 
If  you  have  no  other  witnesses  we  might  close  in  half  an  hour. — Captain 
Robertson  : Unless  the  Court  caU  other  witnesses.  President : You  handed  in 
Lieutenant  Harran’s  name  as  a witness. — Captain  Robertson  : I think  sufficient  has 
been  shown  in  the  coimse  of  this  case  to  prove  that  Lieutenant  Harran  would  be  an 
adverse  witness  to  me,  and  that  is  the  reason  I did  not  caU  him 

Colonel  Bentinck  was  then  recaUed  to  produee  a statement  relative  to  the  dates 
at  which  the  officers  of  the  regiment  received  leave  of  absence,  and  the  pei’iod  over 
which  their  leave  extended.  President ; How  many  officers  obtained  leave  of 
absence  except  for  cases  that  eould  not  be  refused — such  as  a mai'riage,  &c. — during 
the  driU  season  ? — Colonel  Bentinck  : I cannot  say.  W^hat  steps  have  been  taken 
to  get  up  the  troop  serpaait-major  of  Captain  Robertson’s  troop  ? The  Adjutant 
received  an  order  and  forwarded  it.  Did  you  not  see  the  order?— No,  sir.  The 
Judge  Advocate,  in  reply  to  the  President,  said  he  forwarded  the  order  to  the 
commanding  officer,  and  told  the  orderly  to  take  it  to  the  adjutant,  and  teU  him 
was  for  the  commanding  officer. 

Captain  Robertson  : General  Gordon,  although  I do  not  wish  to  oppose  anything 
which  may  appear  to  the  Court  that  ought  to  be  done,  stiU  I submit  that  when  the 
case  for  the  prosecution  and  for  the  defence  has  closed  no  further  witnesses  should 
be  examined.  With  this  statement  1 leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  to 
do  as  they  think  fit.  President:  You  stated  you  had  no  objection  to  Adjutant 
Harran.  Captain  Robertson : I wish  the  Coiut  to  do  as  they  please.  With  regard 
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to  Adjubaut  Harran,  I mentioned  before  that  he  would  be  an  adverse  witness  to 
me,  and  that  is  the  reason  I did  not  call  him. 

Adjutant  Harran  was  then  called,  but  not  sworn  in  referenco  to  the  order  for 
the  production  of  Captain  Hobei-tson’s  troop  sergeant-major.  President : What 

steps  did  you  take  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  troop  sergeant-major  ? The  letter 

came  late  last  night,  and  was  forwarded  by  a party  going  down  this  morning  in 
order  that  it  might  be  early.  What  time  was  it  sent  down  ?— I think  it  was  some 
time  after  twelve  o’clock.  Why  did  you  not  put  it  in  the  post?— There  is  only  one 
delivery  at  the  Curragh  in  the  day.  President : There  arc  two  deliveries  now. 
Adjiitaut  Harran  : I am  sorry  I did  not  know  that ; I was  told  there  was  only  one. 
President;  You  were  told  wrong. 

FIFTEENTH  DAY.— Monday,  Maech  3rd. 

Troop  Serjeant-Major  M,Cloughry,  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  sworn  and  examined  by 
the  Prisoner:  Were  you  serjeant-major  of  my  troop  in  the  mouths  of  January  and 
February,  1861? — Yes,  sir.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  attending  mornincf  and 
evening  stables  during  these  months  of  January  and  February,  1861?— I w;S,  sir. 
Did  I attend  morning  and  evening  stables  during  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  1861  ? — No,  sir.  Did  you  ever  know  me  to  attend  morning  and  evening 
stables  during  the  year  1861,  except  in  the  months  of  August  and  Septemher? — No, 
sir.  By  the  Court:  Were  you  present  in  the  riding-school,  at  Birmingham,  on  the 
occasion  last  summer  when  Captain  Robertson  rode  with  a backboard  ? — I was  not. 
Did  Captain  Robertson  attend  morning  and  eveniim  stables  on  any  occasion  prior 
to  his  doing  so  in  Birmingham  in  August,  1861  ?— No,  sir.  Not  on  any  occasion 
prior  to  that?— No,  sir.  Could  he  have  attended  morning  and  evening  stables 
without  your  knowing  it?— He  could  not,  sir.  What  period  do  you  include  in  that 
answer? — I have  been  Ca])tain  Robertson’s  troop  serjeant-major  since  September, 
1856,  and  he  never  attended  morning  stables,  nor  could  he  have  done  so  without 
my  knowledge,  except  at  the  time  when  I was  in  hospital  for  about  a month. 
What  period  was  that? — In  July,  1860.  Were  you  at  your  duty  all  that  time  ? — I 
was  at  my  duty  until  the  regiment  marched  from  Birmingham,  in  September, 
1861,  and  during  that  time  he  has  not  attended  morning  or  evening  stables,  except 
in  the  latter  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September,  1861.  When  were  you  on 
furlough? — I was  on  furlough  in  January,  1857,  and  Captain  Robertson  was  away 
from  regiment  during  that  time.  Have  you  been  on  furlough  since  ? — I was  on 
furlough  in  January,  1859.  Have  you  been  on  furlough  at  any  subsequent  period  ? 
1 have  never  been  on  furlough  since  January,  1859. 

■ President : Captain  Robertson,  when  do  you  projjose  to  close  your  defence  ? — 
Captain  Robertson  : I have  closed  my  defence  now,  sir. 

Lieutenant- Adjutant  Harran  called  and  questioned  relative  to  the  steps  takeir  for 
fu'ocuring  the  attendance  of  Troop  Serjeant  major  M'Cloughrey,  who  was  not  in 
attendance  at  the  opening  of  the  Court : What  steps  did  you  take  to  get  Serjeant- 
major  M'Cloughrey  up? — I sent  an  order  on  Sunday  night  to  have  him  here  by  the 
first  train ; I sent  by  post  and  by  hand  too.  Did  you  know  there  was  no  post  on 
Sunday? — I was  not  aware  of  it  at  the  time ; I knew  if  he  did  not  get  it  on  Sunday 
he  would  on  Monday  morning.  President : You  were  commissioned  to  carry  out 
the  directions  of  the  Court,  and  he  did  not  come  by  the  first  train. — Lieutenant 
Harran  : That  was  the  order,  sir. 

President : Captain  Robertson,  then  you  have  closed  your  case  ? — Captain 
Robertson : I have  closed  my  case,  sir.  President : I understood  you  were  going 
to  make  some  remarks  on  the  evidence  ?-Capitaiu  Robertson:  I respectfully  ask 
the  Court  to  permit  me,  when  all  the  evidence  baa  been  closed,  to  malce  a reply  to 
the  evidence  in  the  case.  If  the  prosecutor  intends  to  call  any  witnesses,  I aijjjre- 
hend  the  proper  time  for  me  to  reply  would  be  when  he  has  done  so.  President : 
The  prosecution  is  now  closed,  and  therefore  now  is  the  time  for  you  to  close  your 
defence.  When  you  have  done  so,  we  mean  to  recall  one  or  two  witnesses  with 
reference  to  certain  points  which  have  been  elicited  during  the  progress  of  this  trial. 
The  prosecutor  has  stated  that  he  intends  to  call  a witness  to  impugn  the  evidence 
of  one  of  your  witnesses  ; you  will  then  be  at  liberty  to  call  any  witnesses  you 
choose  to  sustain  the  credibility  of  your  witness  ; you  will  be  at  liberty  to  reply  to 
his  evidence,  and  then,  I sutJpose,  the  2)rosecutor  wdll  make  a rejoinder  on  the  whole 
case.  But  you  must  now  conclude  your  defence. — Captain  Robertson  : I have  now 
closed  my  defence.  President : I do  not  tliiuk  you  quite  understand  me.  Any 
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remarks  you  make  hereafter  must  be  confined  to  the  evidence  brought  out  by  the 
prosecutor,  and  that  will  give  you  a very  srnall  limit.  ,,  ,,  ^ , 

^ The  President  said  a letter  had  been  i-eceived  from  Sir  George  Wetherall,  and  he 
wished  it  to  be  put  in  on  oath.  Colonel  brownrigg  proved  the  handwriting  and 
simature  It  was  in  reference  to  the  erasure  of  a figure  in  the  margin  of  one  of  the 
documents  in  which  Sir  George  Wetherall  had  been  examined  before  the  Court. 
Sir  George  stated  that  he  had  examined  the  records  in  the  Adjutant-General’s 
Office  and  had  found  that  the  figure  was  2 and  not  6.  The  alteration  was  not 
made ’in  the  Adjutant-General’s  Office,  and  he  remembered  to  have  seen  three  enclo- 
sures as  stated  in  his  evidence  before  the  Court ; and  he  could  not  have  received 
them’  on  any  other  occasion,  having  had  no  communication  with  Colonel  Bentinck 
or  any  other  person  on  the  subject.  This  letter  had  reference  to  the  enclosures  in 
the  correspondence  relative  to  the  Court  of  Inquiry.  President : Ca])tain  Robert- 

son, among  other  matters  that  the  Court  wished  to  examine  Adjutant  Harran  upon 
was  as  to  the  alteration  of  this  figure  in  the  margin  ; but  as  you  don’t  call  him,  we 
cannot  do  so.  There  is  a very  serious  alteration  in  one  of  the  documents,  and  the 
Court  -wished  to  know  when  it  was  made  ; and.  as  the  document  was  in  his  posses- 
sion we  would  wish  to  examine  him  about  it.  There  are  also  one  or  two  other  mat- 
ters about  the  1st  October,  iu  which  Adjt.  Harran  is  concerned— for  instance,  your 
letter  of  resignation  ; and  we  took  it  for  granted  that  you  were  going  to  get  it  aU 
out,  and  not  leave  the  Court  to  do  it.  Captain  Robertson  : General  Gordon,  I stated 
on  ’Saturday  the  reason  why  I did  not  wish  to  examine  Adjutant  Harran,  and  I 
trust  the  Court  will  not  press  me  to  examine  a -witness  in  my  behalf  whom  I believe 
to  be  adverse  to  me.  President : The  Court  do  not  wish  to  press  you  at  all.  You 

began  by  stating  you  wished  the  fullest  investigation  in  the  case  ; he  is  a very 
important  actor  in  this  case,  and  you  do  not  call  him  ; but  the  Court  does  not  wish 
to  press  you.  Captain  Robertson  : General  Gordon,  I am  very  much  obliged  for 

the  intimation  the  Court  have  made  to  me.  I should  like  very  much  to  make  some 
remarks  on  the  evidence.  A great  mass  of  evidence  has  been  given,  and  I would 
respectfully  ask  for  two  days  to  make  the  remarks  you  have  given  me  permission  to 
make.  It  would  take  one  day  to  draft  and  another  to  copy  it.  President : The 

Court  will  grant  your  application,  and  adjourn  from  to-day  till  Thursday,  next. 

Colonel  Clarke  was  then  recalled  by  the  Court,  and  examined  on  his  former  oath, 
as  follows  : — At  the  two  interviews  which  you  had,  at  the  Ai’my  and  Navy  Club, 
on  the  18th  October,  1860,  with  Captain  Robertson  and  Captain  Henry,  did  Captain 
Robertson  or  Captain  Henry  say  anything  to  you  about  Colonel  Dickson  not  receiv- 
ing a challenge  unless  he  lodged  the  price  of  Captain  Robertson’s  commission  ? — No, 
not  to  my  recollection  ; I have  no  recollection  of  it ; I think  I would  have  recollected 
it  if  anything  of  the  sort  had  taken  place. 

Captain  Henry,  late  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  recalled  by  the  Coui-t  and  examined  : 
What  did  Captain  Robertson  say  when  you  told  him  you  had  refused  to  accept 
Colonel  Dickson’s  letter  of  apology  ? — I have  no  recollection  of  any  conversation 
between  myself  and  Captain  Robertson  after  I had  refused  to  receive  Colonel 
Dickson’s  apology.  You  say  you  have  no  recollection  of  any  conversation.  Can 
you  tell  us  to  what  effect  were  his  words  ? — I do  not  recollect  any  words  which 
occurred  ; the  convei'sation  must  have  been  very  short ; I have  no  recollection  of 
it,  but  I told  Captain  Robertson  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  that  the  letter  was  not 
satisfactory,  and  that  I had  sent  Captain  Durant  back  again  to  Colonel  Dickson 
with  it.  I am  refen-ing  to  your  letter  of  the  23rd  March,  in  which  you  stated  to 
Mr.  Owen,  “ I distinctly  uuder.stood  Captain  Durant  to  say  that  Colonel  Dickson 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Captain  Robei-tson  in  any  way  until  he  had  settled 
with  him  legally.”  Assuming  that  your  evidence  is  true,  did  you  consider  that  you 
were  writing  an  untruth,  calculated  to  injure  Colonel  Dickson,  and  ])lace  his  conduct 
in  a false  position? — No,  it  did  not  occur  to  me  ; T wrote  that  letter  immediately 
subsequent  to  Captain  Rf)bertson’s  statement,  that  he  would  have  full  satisfaction 
or  an  ample  apology,  with  a view  to  give  him  every  op])ortunity  of  vindicating  his 
honour  and  that  of  the  regiment ; the  facts  stated  in  that  letter  are  substantially 
correct,  as  reg.ards  the  conversations  between  Cajitain  Durant  and  Tnyself.  What 
facts  do  you  refer  to  ? — The  three  interviews  I had  with  Captain  Durant,  and  the 
result  of  them.  Can  you  give  the  Court  any  reason  why  they  should  ])lace  more 
reliance  on  what  you  stated  on  the  3i-d  of  February,  1802,  than  on  your  letter  to 
Mr.  Owen,  of  the  23rd  of  March,  1861? — I do  not  think  it  is  fair  for  Captain 
Robertson  to  give  me  a stab  in  the  dark.  President  : That  is  not  quite  an  answer 
to  the  question. — Witness  : The  letter  of  the  23rd  of  March  was  written  under 
excitement— .was  written  for  a specific  purpose,  President;  You  (stated  that 
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Captain  Durant  told  yon  that  Colonel  Dickson  woidd  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Captain  Kobertson  until  certain  legal  mattei-s  were  settled  between  them,  and  that 
then  any  other  matters  might  be  settled.  What  was  meant  by  “ any  other 
matters  ?”  — The  matters  in  question — Colonel  Dickson’s  language  to  Captain 
Eobertson.  Then,  do  you'now  state  that  Colonel  Dickson  did  insist  on  jiostponiug 
this  quarrel? — That  was  the  message  that  Captain  Durant  gave  me.  Did  you 
refuse  to  accept  Colonel  Dickson’s  apology  on  the  18th  October,  as  soon  as  Captain 
Durant  gave  it  you  ? — I read  the  letter,  and  at  once  refused  to  accept  it.  Did  you 

refuse  that  apology  on  your  own  authority,  acting  as  Captain  Robertsou’s  friend  ? 

I asked  previously  if  Captain  Robertson  was  in  the  club,  and  I found  he  was  not. 
Did  you  consider  that  Captain  Robertson’s  honor  was  placed  in  your  hands  ? — If 
Captain  Eobertson  were  there  I should  have  spoken  to  him  about  it.  President  : 
But  that  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question. — Witness : Certainly  not,  after  the 
conditions  he  had  imposed  on  me  after  I had  written  to  Captain  Durant  requesting 
an  interview.  Then  why  did  you  continue  to  act  as  his  friend? — Having  once 
taken  a step  in  the  matter,  I did  not  wish  to  throw  over  an  old  brother  officer. 
How  many  interviews  had  you  with  Captain  Eobertson  on  the  13th  October,  1861  ? 
— Three,  to  the  best  of  my  belief.  At  what  hours  ? — One  in  the  morniug  after 
breakfast ; the  second  about  four  o’clock  at  the  club,  where  he  left  me  waiting  for 
nearly  two  hours  ; and  the  third  I dare  say  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock,  after 
dinner.  You  have  stated  before  that  Captain  Robertson  was  not  in  the  club  at 
four  o’clock  when  Captain  Durant  brought  the  letter  of  apology  ?— My  interview 
with  Captain  Durant  was  at  two  o’cloek.  Had  you  the  letter  of  apology  at  two 
o’clock? — I mistook  the  hour  of  the  first  and  second  interview  with  Captain  Durant. 
Perhaps  you  would  rectify  the  mistake  ? — My  first  interview  with  Captain  Durant 
was  at  two  o’clock,  and  the  next  was  at  four  o’clock.  At  what  time  did  Captain 
Eobertson  come  ? — I think  between  five  and  six  o’clock.  Then  had  you  three  or 
four  interviews  with  Captain  Eobertson  on  the  13th  October? — I had  three  ; the 
mistake  I made  was  that  there  was  no  interview  between  breakfast  and  five  or  six 
o’clock — that  is,  to  the  best  of  my  belief.  Was  anything  said  to  Captain  Durant 
at  four  o’clock  about  sending  a challenge? — Ho.  In  your  former  evidence  you 
stated  that  the  interview  at  which  Colonel  Clarke  was  present,  along  with  yourself 
and  Captain  Robertson,  was  between  the  two  inteiudews  with  Captain  Durant. 
Between  which  interview  was  it  that  Captain  Robertson  spoke  to  you  about  the 
price  of  his  commission  being  lodged  ? — It  was  between  the  time  I had  written  to 
Captain  Durant  and  my  first  interview  with  him.  But  have  you  not  to-day  told 
the  Court  that  you  had  not  seen  Captain  Robertson  between  the  morning  meeting, 
when  Colonel  Clarke  was  present,  and  the  evening  meeting,  which  was  after  your 
second  interview  with  Captain  Durant  ? — On  reflection,  I think  there  must  have 
been  four  meetings ; I was  with  Captain  Robertson  from  the  time  I met  him  in  the 
morning  iintU.  after  I had  wiitten  to  Captain  Durant,  and  we  went  out  together  from 
the  club.  You  state  you  did  not  consider  yourself  responsible  for  Captain  Robertson’s 
honor  after  the  conditions  he  imposed  upon  you.  What  were  those  conditions  ? — 
They  were  imposed  after  I had  written  to  Captain  Durant ; he  spoke  in  the  most 
disparaging  way  of  Colonel  Dickson,  and  said  he  would  not  meet  him  unless  he 
lodged  or  staked  the  price  of  his  commission.  Did  you  mention  this  condition  to 
Colonel  Clarke  in  the  evening  whon  you  discussed  the  matter?— Ho,  I did  not. 
Was  it  in  a letter  or  conversation  that  Captain  Durant  led  you  to  believe  that  Colonel 
Dickson  woidd  not  come  to  any  settlement  of  the  affair  until  some  future  day  ? — It 
was  in  a conversation-  State  what  took  place  ? — Captain  Durant  told  me  that  he  had 
been  back  to  Colonel  Dickson,  and  that  he  refused  to  write  any  other  letter  than  that 
he  had  already  shown.  By  Captain  Eobertson,  with  permission  of  the  Court : 
How  soon  after  you  had  written  to  Captain  Durant  did  the  alleged  statement  as  to 
the  “lodging”  or  “staking”  of  the  price  of  my  commission  take  place ? — Just  as 
we  had  entered  St.  James’s-square,  opjjosite  Lord  Eglinton’s  house,  immediately 
after  we  left  the  club.  Was  it  on  the  same  day  on  which  you  wrote  to  Captain 
Durant  ? — It  was.  You  say  you  wrote  that  letter  of  the  23rd  of  March,  1861,  after 
my  statement,  that  I would  have  an  ample  apology  or  satisfaction.  To  what 
statement  of  mine  do  your  refer  ? — The  statement  which  was  written  in  the  “Hen 
and  Chickens”  at  Birmingham,  declaring  that  he  was  determined  to  have  full 
satisfaction  or  an  ample  a])ology,  or  words  to  that  effect,  I am  not  sure  of  tlie 
exact  words  of  it.  Is  that  the  statement  which  was  sent  to  Colonel  Bentinck  by 
me  ? — I cannot  say.  Captain  Robertson  : I should  like  the  Court  to  hand  the 
letter  to  the  witness.  (Letter  handed  to  witness  accordingly.)  Witness That  is 
the  date  I meant,  sir;  there  is  only  the  one  statement  to  that  effect,  which  is  dated. 
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1 believe,  on  the  20tb  of  May.  President:  What  question  do  you  now  "want  to  put? 
Captain  Kobortson:  Is  the  letter  which  is  now  handed  to  you  the  statement 
to  winch  you  have  referred  ? — I can’t  say  ; I slioidd  think  not ; to  the  best  of  iny 
recollection  the  other  letter  was  written  byMr.  Owen  ; I am  not  positive  on  that  point. 
"Will  you  look  at  the  latter  jiortion  of  this  statement  of  the  20th  of  May,  1861,  and 
say  if  the  words  there  used  are  not  those  to  which  you  have  referred  ? — It  appears 
80 ; I must  have  made  a mistake  aljoiit  the  ]>eriod  of  writing  that  letter ; it  was, 
however,  written  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Owen  undertook  the  management  of 
Captain  llobertson’s  affair.  B\  the  Court : What  did  Captain  Durant  lead  you  to 
understand  were  the  legal  imijedimeuts  between  Colonel  Dickson  and  Captain 
Jlobertson  ? — Captain  Durant  gave  me  to  understand  that  Colonel  Dickson  was 
trustee  to  Captain  llobertsou’s  marriage  settlement.  President : And  as  such,  a 
legal  imj)ediinent  to  the  settlement  of  this  quarrel? — I certainly  so  understood  it. 
What  did  Captain  Dimaut  lead  you  to  understand  were  the  legal  impediments 
between  Colonel  Dickson  and  Captain  Kobertson ; you  have  not  told  the  Court 
that  Cajitaiu  Durant  considered  it  a legal  imiiediment  ? — I don’t  know  that  Captain 
Durant  understood  it  to  be  a legal  impediment ; he  only  brought  me  a message 
from  Colonel  Dickson.  AVas  the  fact  of  being  a trustee  a legal  impediment  ? — It 
was,  I presume,  the  legal  impetliment  alluded  to.  By  the  Prosecutor,  with  j)ermis- 
.sion  of  the  Court : How  could  your  letter  of  the  2.3rd  of  March  have  any  reference 
to  the  letter  written  subsequently  by  the  prisoner  on  the  20th  of  May,  wherein  he 
talks  about  his  having  ample  satisfaction? — 1 find  that  that  letter  must  have  been 
written  immediately  subsequent  to  Colonel  Dickson  spreading  that  report  in  the 
bunting  field,  and  three  days  after  the  Warwick  races,  where  I had  a conversation 
with  Captain  Durant  on  the  subject ; the  races  were  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  my 
letter  was  dated  on  the  23rd  of  March.  Had  your  letter  of  the  20th  of  May  any 
reference  to  your  previous  letter  of  the  23rd  of  March  ? ^Letter  handed  to  the 
witness.) — Witness  ; They  both  refer  to  the  same  subject. 

Colonel  Dickson,  late  Swiss  Legion,  recalled  by  the  C >urt,  and  examined  on 
bis  former  oath  ; Can  you  jjroduce  the  letter  written  to  you  by  Major  Jones 
relative  to  Ca[>tain  Eobertson,  i?i  May,  1861  ; it  is  one  of  the  documents  which 
Captain  Eobertson  sent  notice  to  you  to  produce  before  the  Court  ? — No,  I have 
not  got  it ; I may  have  it  in  Loud  )ii,  but  I certainly  have  not  got  it  here  ; it  was 
a mere  official  lett  r enclosing  a statement  from  Captain  Roberbson,  and  also  one 
from  Captain  Henry,  asking  me  to  send  a stat  .ment,  which  I did.  Have  you  a 
letter  from  Colonel  Bentinck  or  Major  Jones,  asking  you  to  appear  before  a Com  t 
of  Inquiry  ? — I did  receive  a letter,  but  it  was  a mere  official  letter,  asking  me  to 
ap])ear  liefore  a Court  of  Inquiry.  I recollect  receiring  a letter,  signed  by  Major 
Jones,  asking  me  to  appear  before  a Court  of  I.iquiry,  but  after  consulting  with 
Captain  Durant,  we  decided  that  it  was  not  incumbent  on  us,  after  eight  months, 
to  open  up  the  whole  thing  again.  If  I have  got  the  letters  I will  send  them  on 
my  return  to  London.  Did  you  ever  teU  Captain  Durant  to  tell  Captain  Henry 
that  yf)U  could  not  come  to  any  arrangement  conceruing  the  insult  and  its  conse- 
quences until  after  the  settlement  of  some  legal  matters  at  some  future  day  ? — 
Nev'er.  There  are  no  legal  matters  that  could  cause  any  impediment  whate\'er, 
and  it  was  only  on  Caj)tain  Robertson’s  statement,  made  eight  months  afterward^ 
that  I heard  there  was  such  a thin^ : and  I considered  it  then,  as  I consider  it 
now,  a wilful  lie  and  misstatement,  invented  by  the  ])risoner  and  his  friends  f r 
tli3  purpose  of  sere  iiing  himself.  It  has  been  stated  that  you  refused  satisfaction 
to  Captain  Eobertson  until  the  legal  impediments  were  decided.  Were  there  any 
legal  impediments  ? — -None  whatever,  sir.  When  you  refused  to  ajndogise  to 
Captain  Eobertson,  did  Captain  Henry,  on  Captain  Robertson’s  behalf,  demand, 
within  reasonable  time,  sati.sfaction  from  you  through  Captain  Durant? — He  never 
did.  I never  had  any  direct  message  till  Mr.  Owen  came  in  June — never  from 
fJaptain  Henry,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  through  Captain  Durant.  Then 
wlwt  did  you  mean  by  saying  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  on  the  17th  of  October, 
I860  ,“  When  I have  settled  witli  you  legally,  I will  settle  with  you  personally?” — 
What  I meant  was  this,  that  when  he  had  signed  a release,  which  lie  might  have 
done  the  next  day  if  ho  chose,  1 would  then  horsewhiji  him,  and  1 was  ready  to 
take  the  consequences  ; if  he  chose  to  call  me  out  I was  ready  to  meet  him.  My 
quarrel  was  of  a personal  iiatui'c,  totally  distinct  from  legal  or  military  matters  ; 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  leg.il  matters  at  ,all.  AVere  you  aware  till  the 
ojiening  of  this  trial  that  Cai>taiii  Henry  had  a belief  that  you  would  not 
come  to  a settlement  of  the  question  of  this  insult  until  all  legal  business  w;is 
concluded  ?— I never  knew  anything  about  it  until  I received  Captain  Henry’s 
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statement,  with  Captain  Eobertson’s  statement,  eight  months  after  that,  when 
I found  tliat  was  their  plea,  in  May,  1861.  Had  he  any  possible  grounds  for 
entertaining  this  idea  ? — None  whatever.  Eeferring  to  two  cpiestions  back,  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  you  woidd  have  given  Captain  Eobertson  satisfaction  for  tlie 
insults  offered  to  him  at  the  club,  had  it  been  demanded  of  you  at  once  ?— Of 
course;  I waited  four  or  five  days  in  London,  and  I heard  nothing  moi'e  of  it.  I 
met  Captain  Eobertson  twice  afterwards  during  these  four  or  five  days,  when  he 
might  have  spoken  to  me  if  he  choose  ; I met  him  once  in  Eegent- street,  and  once 
in  my  own  club.  Why  did  you  object  to  receive  Mr.  Owen  as  an  envoy  ; was  it 
simply  because  it  was  eight  months  after  the  affair  ? — That  was  one  reason,  and 
there  was  a private  reason,  as  I have  already  stated,  which,  being  of  a delicate 
nature,  I would  rather  decline  stating ; and  also  I did  not  consider,  from  his  youth 
and  inexperience,  that  he  was  of  sufficient  standing  for  me  to  enter  into  any 
communication  with  him,  independent  of  private  reasons  ; 1 acted  in  this  matter 
altogether  by  my  friend  Captain  Durant’s  advice.  I5y  Captain  Eobertson,  with 
jjermission  of  the  Court : When  you  said  that  1 and  my  friends  invented  a state- 
ment that  was  “a  wilful  lie  and  misstatement,”  why  did  you  attribute  it  to  me  in 
connection  with  my  friends  ?— Because  you  signed  the  statement  in  which  the  false 
statement  was.  Was  it  because  the  quarrel  between  you  and  me  was  a personal 
matter,  totally  unconnected  with  legal  matters,  that  you  jxistponed  hoi-sewhij)])ing 
me  until  the  “release”  was  executed? — I coidd  not  well  horsewhip  him  in  the  club, 
but  if  he  came  np  to  me  in  the  same  way  in  the  street,  I should  have  knocked  him 
down  ; my  quarrel  with  him  arose  from  circumstances  long  prior  to  October,  1860. 

Cornet  JFarquhar  recalled  by  the  Court,  and  questioned  on  his  former  oath  ; Will 
you  say  where  it  was  you  were  asked  to  sign  the  “ round  robin  ?” — At  Newbridge. 
Then  you  could  connect  it  with  a date,  perhaps?  When  did  you  arrive  at  New- 
bridge ? — I am  not  quite  sure.  Were  head-quarters  in  Newbridge  then? — At 
Dublin.  Do  yon  know  how  the  Commanding  Officer  and  the  Adjutant  happened 
to  be  in  the  orderly  room  at  Newbridge  and  the  head-quai-ters  at  Dublin? — They 
came  down  to  make  an  ius])ection  at  Newbridge. 

Colonel  Bentinck  recalled  by  the  court : Do  you  remember  Cornet  Farquhar  com- 
ing into  the  orderly  room  at  Newbridge,  on  the  occasion  of  your  being  there  to  make 
an  inspection,  in  Seirtember  last  ? — No,  sir.  Did  you  see  him  cojne  into  the  orderly 
room  at  any  time  at  Newbridge  ? — I don’t  remember  him,  sir  ; I don’t  think  I had 
occasion  to  send  for  him  ; I don’t  think  I saw  him.  By  the  Prisoner,  with  permis- 
sion of  the  court : You  said  you  had  a conversation  with  Colonel  Forster  re-specting 
a document  reflecting  on  my  character  ; can  you  state  when  that  conversation  took 
place  ? — In  August.  Did  you  ask  Colonel  F orster  if  he  woidd  sign  that  document  ? — 
No.  State  what  was  the  conversation  between  Colonel  Forster  and  you  on  the 
subject  of  that  document  ? — I quite  forget  what  it  was.  I told  Colonel  Forster  that 
I had  received  that  document ; that  is  all  I am  aware  I said  to  him.  By  the  court : 
Do  you  know  whether  Colonel  Forster  signed  that  document  ? — 1 don’t  know.  Do 
you  know  whether  that  document,  the  “round  robin,”  was  at  Newbridge  in  Sep- 
tember, 1861  ? — I don’t  know.  Did  you  see  it  after  your  arrival  in  Ireland  ? — Yes, 
sir.  On  or  about  what  date  ? — It  was  in  my  possession  in  October.  Did  you  then 
read  the  signatures  attached  to  it  ? — No,  I did  not.  At  or  about  what  date  did  you 
give  it  to  Adjutant  Harran  ? — About  the  8th  or  9th  of  October.  Do  you  know  if 
Adjutant  Harran  asked  Coruet  Farquhar  to  .sign  that  document? — No,  I do  not. 
Did  the  accusations  in  the  “round  robin”  against  Captain  Eobertson  refer  in  any 
way  to  the  occurrence  between  him  and  Captain  Webh,  or  between  him  and  Lieu- 
tenant Eintoul? — 1 do  not  think  they  did.  Did  you  ever  give  directions  to  Adjutant 
Harran  to  obtain  signatures  to  the  document  ? — No.  Do  you  know  whether  ho 
endeavoured  to  get  signatures  to  it  ?— I am  not  aware  of  it.  Did  the  accusations  in 
that  document  refer  to  the  affair  between  Colonel  Dickson  and  Captain  Eobertson  ? — 
To  the  best  of  my  belief  they  did.  Were  there  any  other  accusations,  and  if  so, 
what  were  they  ?—  I think  it  also  related  to  his  want  of  truthfulness ; that  his  asser- 
tions on  most  occasions  were  doubted.  Cajitain  Eobertson,  with  permission  : Did 
that  document  remain  in  your  possession  from  the  month  of  July  or  Aug.  until  Oct. 
18G1  ? — No.  When  did  you  get  it  upon  the  second  occasion  ?—  About  the  2d  or  3d  of 
Oct.  From  whom  did  you  then  receive  it  ? — From  the  Adj  utant.  For  what  purpose 
was  it  given  to  you  upon  the  2nd  occasion? — Because  I wanted  it,  becausel  asked  for  it 
State  tlie  reasons  why  you  asked  for  it? — I wished  to  show  it  to  the  dejiuty  adjutant- 
general,  in  sup])ort  of  the  statement  I had  made  to  him  iircviously,  relative  to  Captain 
Eobertson.  Did  you  show  it  to  the  deputy  adjutant-general  ?— I did.  Was  tins 
after  1 had  sent  in  my  paiicrs  on  the  1st  of  October,  1861  ? — It  was.  Why  lUd  you 
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not  cet  it  to  show  it  to  him  before  the  interview  of  the  1st  of  October,  18C1  ?— 
Because  it  was  not  the  object  to  show  it  to  the  deputy  adjutant-general  j as  far  as 
1 remember,  it  was  intended  to  be  addressed  to  tbe  inspector-general  of  cavalry, 
and  I did  not  think  myself  justified  in  showing  it.  Why  did  you  consider  yourself 
justified  iu  showing  it  after  the  1st  of  October,  when  you  did  not  consider  yourself 
justibed  iu  doing  so  before  tliat  day  ? — To  substantiate  tbe  statement  I bad  j)re- 
viously  made  to  the  deputy  adjutant-general  relative  to  the  prisoner.  To  wliom  did 
you  return  it  on  the  ])resent  oocasiou  ?— To  the  adjutant.  President : Did  yon  not 
tell  us  the  other  day  that  the  inspector-general  of  cavalry  did  not  receive  the  con- 
fidential reports,  and  that  was  the  reason  you  did  not  report  Captain  Bohertson  s 
conduct  to  him  at  Ids  inspection  on  the  23rd  of  September  ’—Yes,  sir.  President : 
Now,  you  tell  us  you  did  not  show  it  to  Colonel  Browiirigg  till  tbe  1st  of  October, 
because  it  was  intended  for  the  inspector-general,  surely  that  is  a contradiction? — No, 
sir;  the  inspector-general  of  cavalry  only  looked  at  the  regiment,  and  did  not  receive 
the  confidential  reports,  if  he  had  I would  have  submitted  it  to  him;  it  ought  to  have 
gone  to  General  Keye  ; Captain  Robertson’s  case  was,  I may  say,  decided  previous 
to  the  inspection  by  Brigadier- General  Keye.  President ; You  thought  yourself 
necessitated  to  keep  it  till  the  inspection  ?— I considerec^  as  far  as  that  document 
was  concerned,  that  it  was  cancelled  on  account  of  Gajitain  Robertson  having  sent 
20^  resignation  on  the  1st  of  October.  President : Captain  Robertson,  in  your 
defence  you  have  alluded  to  Colonel  Dickson’s  refusing  to  give  you  any  satisfaction, 
and  Colonel  Dickson’s  refusal  was  conveyed  through  Captain  Durant,  would  it  not 
be  well  to  get  Captain  Durant’s  evidence?  Captain  Robertson  : I know  nothing 
whatever  about  what  occurred  between  Colonel  Dickson  and  Captain  Durant ; X 
only  know  what  I vras  told  by  Captain  Henry.  The  court  then  adjourned  t» 
Thursday  »no''nmg  following. 


SIXTEENTH  DA.Y.— Thttrsday,  March  Gtk. 

Presideat:  Captain  Robertson,  the  Court  have  received  a letter  from  one  of  the 
witnesses,  who  wishes  to  correct  part  of  his  evidence,  and,  therefore,  we  will  take 
his  correction  before  we  bear  your  reply. 

Riding-Master,  George  Price,  4th  Dragoon  Guaids,  then  stated  to  the 
Court : I mentioned  in  my  former  evidence  that  I had  never  seen  but 

two  officers  riding  with  a back  board — Captain  Rolieitson  and  Cornet 
Childe.  1 recollected  afterwards  that  I had  seen  Cornet  Tait  ride  with  a 
back-board  about  the  same  time.  I wish  also  to  mention,  sir,  that  I wished  to 
make  this  further  correction  iu  my  evidence  on  Monday  last,  but  Colonel  Bentinck 
ordered  me  back  to  Newbridge.  President : Who  ordered  Cornet  Tait  to  ride  with 
a back-l)oard  ? — Colonel  Bentinck.  How  long  had  Cornet  Tait  been  in  the  regiment 
when  you  saw  him  ride  with  a back-board  ’—Five  or  six  months  ; he  had  not  been 
rirling  aU  that  time,  as  he  had  been  on  the  sick  list.  Did  yon  recommend  that  he 
should  ride  with  a back-board? — No,  sir.  Did  you,  as  Hiding-Master  of  the 
regiment,  consider  it  necessary  that  he  should  ride  with  a back-board  ?— No,  sir. 
Did  Cornet  Tait  ride  with  a back-board  when  he  first  joined  the  regiment? — No, 
sir.  Can  you  give  any  reason  wliy  you  think  it  was  in  July  or  August  that  you  saw 
Captain  Robertson  ride  with  a back-hoard,  and  not  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  ? — • 
It  was  shortly  before  the  general  inspection  of  cavalry  by  Insiwctor-General 
Lawrenson,  and  also,  Captain  Robertson  was  ordered  to  ride  twice  a day  on  that 
occasion — about  an  hour  with  the  troojis  before  liis  own  ride—  and  I also  know  that 
it  was  after  Colonel  Dickson’s  affair  was  made  known  in  the  regiment.  When  was 
the  Inspector-General  of  Cavalry  expected  at  Birmingham  ?— 1 think  it  was  some 
time  in  August ; 1 don’t  reinemtjer  tbe  date,  but  I know  it  was  shortly  before  we 
left  Birmingham.  Can  you  recollect  the  time  from  the  state  of  the  weathei'  at 
all? — Yes,  1 know  it  was  very  warm — hot  weather.  What  jnakes  you  remember 
that  it  wa.s  hot  weather  ? — 1 remember  Captain  Robertson  pers])iring  very  much  in 
riding,  and  speaking  to  me  about  it  afterwards.  Can  yon  name  any  officer  or  non- 
commissioned officer  who  could  give  the  Court  information  in  regard  to  the  date  of 
this  riding  with  the  back-board  ? — Tlic  regimental  sorgeant-inajor  told  me  he 
remeinbere  I very  well  tliat  it  was  in  July  or  August,  .and  also  the  rongli-riding 
sergeant-major.  At  wliat  time  did  they  tell  yon  that  ’—They  told  nio  so  yesterday  ; 
they  told  me  so  liofore,  Imt  I asked  them  again  yesterday.  Yon  stated  in  ydnr 
evidence  the  other  day  that  yon  knew  that  Ca]>tain  Robertson  rode  aliont  the 
month  of  July  or  August  by  your  sergeant-majoi  being  away  ,at  that  time  ; was 
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your  sergeant-major  away  at  any  other  time?— He  was  away  in  the  winter  and 
early  in  the  spring;  I was  away  myself  three  months,  drilling  officers  at  Coventry — 
part  of  May,  and  up  to  the  5th  or  6th  of  June;  I know  it  was  after  1 returned 
from  Coventry  that  the  back-board  was  used.  President  : You  stated  in  your  note 
that  you  were  ordered  hack  to  Newbridge  on  Monday  last.  I wish  to  ask  you  did 
you  attend  on  Monday  last  with  a view  to  apply  to  the  Court  for  permission  to 

correct  your  evidence? — Yes.  Were  you  ordered  away  from  the  Court? 

I was,  sir  ; I was  ordered  away  from  the  barrack-  yard,  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 
Of  the  building  that  the  Court  sits  in  ? — Y es,  sir.  By  whom  were  you  ordered 
away,  and  state  what  occurred  ? — I was  ordered  away  by  Colonel  Beutiuck ; he 
told  me  that  1 shoidd  not  be  wanted  that  day.  I asked  him  should  I be  wanted 
the  next  day,  and  he  said  he  did  not  know  ; he  then  ordered  me  back  to  Newbridge 
by  the  next  train.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  the  words  that  were  used  ? 
— After  I asked  him  should  I be  wanted  the  next  day,  he  said,  “ I don’t  know  ; go 
back  by  the  next  train,  which  leaves  at  twelve  o’clock  ;”  it  was  then  twenty-five 
minutes  to  twelve.  How  did  the  conversation  begin  ; state  what  occurred '! — ^The 
Colonel  and  two  other  officers  were  standing  at  the  door  below.  I saluted  him  and 
said  “Good  morning,  .sir.”  He  made  no  answer.  I spoke  to  Mr.  Chdde,  and 
while  speaking  to  him  the  Colonel  spoke  to  me,  and  told  me  that  I should  not  be 
wanted.  Was  there  any  duty  to  require  your  jnesence  at  Newbridge  on  that  day  ? 
— No,  sir.  Was  his  manner  towards  you  on  that  occasion  different  from  what  it 
had  previously  been? — It  was,  sir.  In  what  did  it  differ? — He  S])oke  stern  and 
loud,  and  in  a harsh  way,  such  as  he  did  not  use  the  day  before.  Did  you  then 
inform  Colonel  Bentinck  that  you  were  in  attendance  to  correct  your  evidence? — 
I did  not,  sir ; I obeyed  liis  orders.  Are  there  any  young  horses  or  recruits  at  New- 
bridge?— There  are.  Would  they  require  your  preseuce  there  after  two  o’clock  on 
that  day? — No,  sir.  Previous  to  this  occasion,  was  Colonel  Bentinck’s  manner 
friendly  towards  you? — Yes,  sir.  Has  Colonel  Bentinck  spoken  to  you  at  any  time 
in  regard  to  the  evidence  yoix  were  to  give  ? Witness  : Must  I answer  that  ques- 
tion ? President : You  must  answer  it  unless  it  is  to  criminate  yourself.  Witness  : 
Yes,  I have  had  a conver.sation  with  Colonel  Beutiuck.  What  passed  on  that  occa- 
sion ? — He  said  to  me,  “ I suppose  you  have  come  up  about  this  back-board  affair.” 
The  coiu’t  was  theu  cleared,  and  was  re-opened  after  a long  deliberation.  Ou  the 
witness  taking  his  jiosition,  the  President  said  : You  were  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
your  answer,  and  before  you  go  further  the  Court  wish  you  to  know  that  any  jocular 
remark  they  do  not  want  to  hear.  What  passed  on  that  occasion  ?— Witness  : I 
said,  “ I suppose  I have ; I don’t  know  what  I have  come  up  for.”  He  then  said, 
“ You  must  uot  fix  any  date,  as  I want  you  to  help  me  through  this  back- board 
affair.”  I said  I believed  it  was  in  July  or  August,  but  that  I could  not  fix  the 
date  exactly.  He  then  said,  “ Oh,  no,  it  was  iu  April,”  and  he  then  walked  away  ; 
that  is  all  I remember  of  the  conversation.  When  and  where  did  this  conversation 
take  place  ? — Iu  this  barrack-square,  on  the  Saturday  after  the  defence  closed.  Was 
any  one  present  on  this  occasion  ? — Yes,  the  Adjutant  was  near,  but  I don’t  know 
whether  he  heard  the  conversation  or  uot.  If  you  thought  it  was  necessary  for  you 
to  correct  your  evidence,  why  did  you  not  tell  Colonel  Bentinck  that  you  wanted 
to  correct  it  when  he  ordered  you  back  to  Newbridge  ? — He  gave  me  the  order  to 
return  to  Newbridge  at  ouce,  and  I did  so  ; I thought  I should  have  the  opportunity 
of  correcting  my  evidence  another  day.  Was  Colonel  Beutiuck  laughing  at  the  time 
he  said  this  about  the  back-board  ? — Yes,  he  was  laughing.  Did  you  consider  he 
meant  what  he  said  as  a joke  ? — No,  sir,  1 don’t  think  it  was  a joke.  Did  you 
consider  it  was  a joke?— No,  I did  not.  Did  you  understand,  on  Saturday  last,  that 
you  would  not  be  required  by  the  Court  any  more? — No,  sir  ; tlie  order  was,  tliat  I 
was  to  attend  from  day  to  day  until  I was  dismissed.  Can  you  produce  the  order  ? 
— I have  not  got  it  here.  There  was  a memoraudiun  sent  down  and  forwarded  to 
all  the  officers  at  Newbridge.  Shoidd  you  have  attended  the  court  on  Monday  if 
you  had  not  wished  to  correct  your  evidence  ? — Yes.  Have  you  then  been  attending 
this  court  every  day  it  has  been  sitting  since  you  first  received  your  summons  ?— I 
have.  Does  Colonel  Bciitinck  ever  joke  and  display  any  difference  in  his  manner 
when  he  does  joke  from  wlien  he  is  in  earnest? — Yes,  he  jokes  occasionally.  What 
was  your  impression  as  to  the  meaning  of  ivhat  he  said  to  you  ? — 1 was  under  the 
impression  that  he  wished  mo  to  say  the  same  date  as  he  h.ad  put  down— that  he 
wished  me  to  alter  my  ojiinion  about  it.  What  do  you  mean  by  altering  your 
opinion  ?— I had  told  him  that  it  was  in  July  or  August,  and  1 fancied  he  wished  to 
imiircKs  on  me  that  it  was  in  April.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  wished  you  to 
state  what  you  knew  was  not  correct?— I don’t  suppose  he  wished  me  to  do  so.  He 


said  it  was  in  April,  and  I said  it  was  in  July  or  August.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it 
was  your  impression  that  he  wished  yoix  to  state  what  you  knew  was  not  correct  ? 
— It  was  my  imi)ression  that  he  wtshed  me  to  say  it  was  in  A^mil^ — to  make  me 
understand  that  it  was  in  April.  Do  you  mean  to  state  that  Colonel  Bentinck 
wished  you  to  give  false  testimony  before  the  Court? — No,  sir.  The  Colonel  said 
to  me  it  was  in  April ; I said  no,  it  was  in  July  or  August ; he  had  said  before  to 
me  that  I must  not  fix  a date.  Why  did  you  state  in  your  evidence  that  the  back- 
board  was  used  after  the  affair  between  Colonel  Dickson  and  Captain  Robertson 
was  known  ? — I remember  it  had  been  spoken  of  at  that  time  in  the  regiment,  and 
C.ajitain  Robertson  had  been  put  to  ride  with  the  recruits  at  the  time,  to  put,  as  it 
were,  pressure  upon  him.  There  is  a great  difference  between  a witness  endeavour- 
ing to  remind  another  of  a fact,  and  asking  him  to  alter  his  opinion.  Which  do  you 
mean  Colonel  Bentinck  did  ? — He  did  not  ask  me  to  alter  my  opinion,  but  he  told 
me  before  that  it  was  in  April,  and  I said  I thought  it  was  in  July  or  August ; he 
said  before  that  I must  not  fix  a date.  You  stated  your  opinion  that  Captain 
Robertson  had  to  ride  with  a back-board  on  account  of  Colonel  Dickson’s  affair  ; 
what  wa.s  your  ojhnion  about  Mr.  Childe  having  to  ride  with  a back-board  ? — Mr. 
Childe  had  to  ride  in  the  same  ride  with  Captain  'Robertson,  and  the  Colonel 
ordered  a back-board  to  be  put  on  him  on  the  same  day,  but  I don’t  know  why  he 
did  so  ; Mr.  Tait  was  not  in  the  same  ride  ; he  was  riding  with  the  reci-uits,  not 
having  been  dismissed  from  his  drill ; the  Colonel  one  day  found  fault  with  him, 
and  ordered  him  to  have  a back-board  on.  Did  you  at  that  time  think  that  Mr. 
Childe  would  have  had  a back-board  on  if  Captain  Robertson  had  not  been  ordered 
it  ? — No,  I think  he  would  not.  Did  Colonel  Bentinck  tell  you  not  to  fix  any  date 
for  Captain  Robertson’s  riding  with  a back -board  ? — He  did,  sir.  Do  you  mean  to 
imply  that  Mr.  Childe  had  on  a back-board  on  account  of  the  Dickson  affair  ? — N o, 
sir.  Is  it  common  in  the  army  to  make  other  officers  do  disagreeable  things,  in 
order  to  save  the  feelings  of  seniors  ? — I ean’t  say  ; I don’t  know.  You  have  said 
that  the  rough-riding  Serjeant- Major  was  away  when  the  matter  took  plaee,  and 
that  he  could  give  evidence  when  it  took  place — how  do  you  reconcile  these  two 
statements  ? — He  told  me  he  knew  it  was  when  he  was  away,  because  he  heard  of  it 
when  he  came  back  from  Coventry,  from  the  rough-rider  telling  him  that  he  should 
have  a back-board  in  the  riding  school  on  all  occasions  when  the  officers  were  riding. 
Why  did  you  not  tell  Colonel  Bentinck  the  re.ason  you  presented  yourself  to  the 
Court  ? — I came  down  in  the  usual  way  as  I had  attended  every  day,  and  I intended 
when  1 came  down  to  apply  to  the  Court  to  correct  my  evidence,  and  when  Colonel 
Bentinck  told  me  I would  not  be  wanted,  I went  aw'^ay.  When  the  colonel  ordered 
you  away,  why  did  you  not  tell  him?- — I did  not  think  of  it  at  the  moment,  and 
the  time  was  very  short ; I thought  I could  do  it  another  day.  Did  you  intimate 
then  to  the  Depiity  J udge-Advocate,  or  to  the  President,  that  you  wished  to  correct 
your  evidence  on  Monday  last  ?— No.  If  not,  why  not?—]  had  no  opportunity; 
the  moment  I arrived  here  I was  ordered  back.  Did  Colonel  Bentinck  tell  you  tliat 
you  were  not  wanted  on  that  day,  or  not  at  all? — He  told  me  that  1 was  not 
wanted  that  day.  President ; It  is  a pity  you  did  not  inform  Colonel  BeTitinck 
that  you  were  in  attendance  on  the  Court ; if  you  had  told  Colonel  Bentinck  that 
3 0U  were  in  attendance  on  the  Court,  pei'haps  he  would  not  have  ordered  you  away. 
M itness  : He  knew  I was  in  attendance  on  the  Court ; he  knew  I was  in  attendance 
here  from  day  to  day  ; he  saw  me  here  every  day.  President  : If  you  had  told 
him  that  you  wished  to  correct  your  evidence,  perhaps  he  would  not  have  ordered 
y”"  •'’•W'W'  Witness  : Perhaps  not,  sir.  President : Do  you  mean  to  s.ay  that 
Colonel  Bentinck  tried  to  prevent  you  from  correcting  your  evidence  ? — Witness  : 
No,  I cannot  say  that ; for  the  Colonel  did  not  know  that  I wished  to  correct  it. 
I resident : It.  is  a ]>ity  you  did  not  say  that  you  wished  to  correct  it  at  the  time. 

By  the  Prosecutor,  with  permission  of  the  court ; Had  C.ajitain  Robertson  been 
on  the  dismounted  list  for  some  time  before  he  rode  with  the  recruits  ? — He  had 
been  on  the  dismounted  list,  I know,  for  three  or  four  days  on  several  occasions, 
and  1 think  one  of  the  times  was  about  this  time  ; he  got  leave  from  Major  Jones 
to  be  excused  from  riding  on  account  of  rheumatism  in  his  back.  Was  it  an  exclu- 
sively officer  s ride  when  the  jirisoner  rode  with  a back-board  ? — Yes  ; the  regimental 
serjeant-inajor  being  in  the  habit  of  riding  in  the  officer’s  ride,  that  day  he  was  told 
particularly  not  to  ride,  and  for  some  days  after,  and  that  was  the  reason  he  remem- 
bered the  date.  Were  you  ordered  ii|)  here  011  Raturday,  Sunday,  or  Monday,  or 
did  you  come  up  of  your  own  accord  ?-  Bvery  day  1 came  iqi  1 came  on  the  onler  I 
received  in  the  first  instance,  to  attend  here  from  d.ay  to  day  until  dii'inisscd  • I 
never  received  an  order  from  the  colonel,  excejit  to  go  back  tlic  other  d.ay.  Were 
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you  order  up  by  tbe  .idjiitant  on  Sunday  or  Monday  raoiiiiijg  ? On  Monday  morning 

I got  a ineinoi-andum  to  come  up  by  the  first  train  and  bring  the  I'ougli-riding  Ser- 
jeant-Major Costello  along  with  me,  and  report  to  the  adjutant  when  I ani red. 
Have  you  had  any  convei-sation  with  the  prisoner,  or  his  advisers,  as  to  the  evidence 
you  were  to  give  before  this  court  ? — I have  had  none  witli  the  prisoner.  Mr.  Tandy 
8{x>ke  to  me,  and  asked  me  what  evidence  I had  to  give  with  regard  to  the  date  of 
the  back-lmard.  I told  him  it  was  in  J uly  or  August,  and  that  is  all  five  conversa- 
tion I had  with  him.  When  did  that  conversation  take  place  ? — Some  time  since 
the  defence  closed,  the  first  week,  it  is  quite  a week  ago,  or  more.  Were  yon  with 
the  prisoner  during  the  time  the  court  has  been  cleared  ? — Never  until  to-day,  when 
he  told  me  that  he  had  received  a letter  from  Colonel  Hodge  ; that  is  all  the  conver- 
sation we  had  ; we  met  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  ; he  told  me  sometliing  about  the 
contents  of  the  letter,  but  I don’t  think  it  concerns  the  court.  Did  you  speak  to 
tlie  prisoner  as  you  were  coming  to  the  court  to-day,  and  if  so,  what  passed  ? — No  ; 
I siKike  to  him  when  the  court  was  cleared.  That  is  not  the  question.  Did  you 
speak  to  him  when  coming  to  the  court? — No. 

The  President  then  read  Mr.  Price’s  letter,  dated  Newbridge,  5th  March,  1862, 
infonning  the  conrt  of  the  mistake  he  had  made  in  his  evidence,  and  also  that  he 
had  been  ordered  back  to  Newbridge  on  Monday,  by  Colonel  Bentinck. 

The  court  was  then  cleared,  and  on  its  being  again  declared  open,  the  President 
said  : Colonel  Brownrigg,  I proix)se  to  make  public  a statement  which  I have  made 
to  the  Court  themselves.  It  is,  that  on  Tuesday  last,  having  taken  advantage 
of  the  adjournment  of  the  Court,  as  tlie  prisoner  required  it  to  make  his  rejtly,  I 
went  out  himting.  The  hounds  met  at  Newbridge,  and  in  tbe  course  of  the  day  I 
found  myself  alongside  the  gentleman  whom  I recognize  as  Mr.  Price.  I siK)ke  to 
hun  about  the  system  of  equitation,  bits  and  bridoons,  &c.  He  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  coiivereation  that  he  had  been  up  in  Dublin  on  the  previous  day,  but  that 
he  had  been  able  to  remain  there  only  half  an  hoiu’,  having  been  orderetl  bat;k  by 
Colonel  Bentinck  ; and  he  gave  me  the  impression  that  he  was  ordered  back  so  as 
not  to  give  evidence  before  the  Conrt.  At  this  time  he  did  not  recognize  me,  but 
he  did  afterwards.  I told  him  lie  must  recollect  that  I was  the  President  of  the 
Court-martial,  and  that  I could  not  pass  that  over.  He  begged  of  me  not  to  take 
notice  of  it,  and  stated  that  he  did  not  wish  to  say  anything  in  reference  to  his  com- 
manding officer.  On  coining  up  to  Dublin  I thought  the  matter  was  so  very  serious 
that  I would  not  mention  it  without  seeing  Mr.  Price  again,  in  order  to  he  sure 
tliat  there  was  no  mistake.  I ordered  him  to  come  up  to  Dublin,  and  I may  men- 
tion that  I was  much  inclined  to  overlook  this,  hut  he  having  repeated  to  me  what 
occurred  in  the  hunting  field,  I felt  that  I could  not  look  over  it.  He  then  said 
something  of  writing  me  a letter,  which  I quite  approved  of,  instead  of  my  forcing  him 
to  come  forward,  and  this  morning  tlie  Judge-Advocate  received  the  letter.  The 
Court  knew  that,  but  you  did  not.  Colonel  Brownrigg,  know  how  Mr.  Price  was 
forced  by  me  to  come  forward. 

Colonel  Brownrigg  : I am  obliged  to  the  Court,  for  making  that  statement  to  me, 
sir,  but  that  is  not  the  way  Colonel  Bentinck  will  explain  the  conversation  ; there 
were  other  officers  present  at  the  time  who  will  explain  it.  President : I hope  so, 
but  this  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Court.  Colonel  Brownrigg  : Yes  hut  it  is  perfectly 
impossible  for  me  to  perform  my  duty  without  refemug  to  it,  as  new  matter  has 
been  introduced. 

By  tbe  prosecutor  : Did  the  prisoner  say  anything  to  yon  as  yon  were  coming  into 
court  ? — Witness  : He  said  something  to  me  which  I did  not  catch ; he  said  some- 
thing but  I did  not  reply. 

Colonel  Bentinck  was  then  recalled  and  examined  by  the  Conrt.  President : A 
statement  has  been  made  to  the  Conrt  of  a very  serious  nature — that  is,  that  you 
ordered  away  from  attendance  on  the  conrt,  on  Monday  last,  a witness  who- had 
been  ordered  to  attend — Mr.  Price,  ridingmaster  of  your  regiment ; and  also,  that 
on  a previous  occasion  you  had  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  not  fix  the  date  of 
Captain  Kobertson’s  riding  Muth  a back-board.  These  statements  are  of  so  serious  a 
nature  that  the  Court  wishes  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  ex]ilainiiig.  Did  you 
order  Mr.  Price  to  return  to  Newbridge  on  Monday  last ; if  so,  st.ate  what  occurred 
on  that  occasion? — Colonel  Bentinck  : I did,  sir.  On  Saturday  afternoon,  or  Sun- 
day morning,  the  jirosecutor  intimated  to  me  that  lie  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Price, 
and  also  his  rongh-riding  sergeant-major,  and  requested  me  that  1 would  order  them 
to  attend  on  Monday  morning  from  Newbridge.  I directed  the  adjutant  to  order 
them  to  come  up  by  the  first  train  ; upon  seeing  tlie  prosecutor  on  Monday  moniiiig, 
ho  told  me  he  would  not  require  to  sec  thorn  ; consequently,  at  the  tune  of  my  seeing 
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Mr.  Price,  about  half-past  eleven,  I told  him  that  we  should  not  require  him,  and 
that  he  might  rcturu  to  Newbridge  by  the  twelve  o’clock  train,  quite  forgetting  at 
the  time  that  he  was  subpmnaed  for  the  defence,  or  I should  not  have  done  so  ; and 
knowing  that  there  was  a good  deal  of  work  for  him  at  Newbridge  which  would 
require  his  attendance.  I beg  leav'e  to  state  that  the  order  I gave  him  took  place 
in  the  presence  of  two  or  three  of  the  officers — Lieutenant  Wright,  Mr.  Childe,  and 
I think  Mr.  HaiTan,  but  I am  not  quite  sure.  Were  you  aware  that  Mr.  Price  had 
been  ordered  to  attend  the  court  from  day  to  day  ?— I was,  sir.  Then  why  did  you 
order  him  away  from  the  coui-t,  contrary  to  the  summons  he  had  received?— I quite 
forgot  that  he  was  subpoenaed  for  the  defence,  otherwise  I would  not  have  done  it. 
You  knew  he  was  ordered  to  attend  fi-om  day  to  day  ? — Not  at  that  time,  I had  quite 
forgotten  it ; I was  not  aware  of  it  at  the  time  ; I had  quite  forgotten  it,  or  I should 
not  have  ordered  him  back.  Have  aU  the  officers  subpoenaed  attended  court  every 
day  and  all  day  ? — I think  so  ; to  the  best  of  my  opinion  they  have.  What  was  the 
great  deal  of  work  for  him  at  Newbridge  that  you  have  alluded  to  ? — He  had  his 
riding  duties  to  look  after,  and  especially  his  sergeant-major  being  away  at  the  same 
time.  Was  the  sergeant-major  ordered  back  at  the  same  time  ? — I don’t  think  he 
was,  sir  ; T had  not  seen  him  ; I never  saw  the  sergeant-major  that  day.  At  what 
hour  commenced  the  duty  that  Mr.  Price  was  ordei-ed  back  to  attend  ? — I should 
think  his  duty  would  be  about  two  o’clock  ; there  would  be  young  horses  to  break, 
and  the  troop,  I have  no  doubt,  to  look  after.  Are  the  young  horses  and  recruits  at 
Newbridge  or  at  Dublin  ?— At  Newbridge.  Are  the  young  horses  particularly  nnder 
the  care  of  the  riding-master,  or  is  he  in  any  way  responsible  for  them  all  day  ? — 
He  is  re.sponsible  for  everything  that  takes  place  in  the  riding  school ; all  connected 
with  equitation  is  under  his  personal  instruction.  Have  you  had  any  coversation 
with  Mr.  Price  relative  to  the  date  of  the  back-board  being  put  on  Captain  Robert- 
son ? — About  a week  ago  1 saw  Mr.  Price  ; 1 met  him  in  the  yard,  and  said — - 
“Hallo,  Price,  what  are  you  waiting  for?”  He  said  he  did  not  know;  I said, 
“ Well,  I suppose  about  this  back-board  business.”  1 asked  him  if  he  knew  when 
it  took  place  ; he  told  me  he  did  not  know  ; he  coxdd  not  say  for  certain,  but  the 
only  thing  that  gave  him  any  idea  of  when  it  took  place  was,  that  it  W'as  when  his 
sergeant-niajor  was  away  in  Coventry.  I said  to  him,  “ Whatever  you  state,  state 
the  truth,  ” and  that  is  all  the  conversation  I had  with  him.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Price 
that  it  took  place  in  April  ? — I don’t  think  I did,  sir  ; I might  have  done  so,  but  I 
don’t  think  1 did  ; I don’t  remember  it.  Did  you  tell  him  that  it  did  not  take  place 
in  July  or  August? — No.  Did  you,  at  anytime,  tell  Mr.  Price  not  to  fix  the  date 
w’heu  Ca])taiu  Robertson  rode  with  a back-board?— No,  sir.  Have  you  lately  had 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Price  as  to  his  duties,  or  in  any  other  case? — No, 
sir.  Do  you  know  when  the  rough-riding  sergeant-major  was  away  ? — He  was  away 
in  April,  and  away  in  June  and  Jidy  ; he  was  away  on  two  occasions.  Was  any 
one  present  when  tlie  conversation  between  you  and  Mr.  Price  took  jdace?— I think 
the  adjutant  was  ; I am  not  certain; 

By  the  prisoner,  with  iiermission  of  the  Court : was  there  any  mention  of  the 
months  of  July  or  August  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  between  yon  and  Mr. 
Price  ? — I don’t  think  there  was. 

Lieutenant  Robert  Wright,  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  sworn  and  examined  by  the 
Court:  Were  you  present  on  Monday  last,  about  half-]>ast  eleven  o’clock,  when 
Colonel  Bentinck  ordered  Mr.  Price  to  return  to  Newbridge,  and  if  so,  state  what 
passed? — I was  ; Colonel  Bentinck  told  Mr.  Price  he  did  not  think  he  wordd  be 
required  on  that  day,  and  that  if  he  liked  he  could  go  back  by  the  first  train.  Mr. 
Price^said — “ Don’t  you  think  1 shall  be  wanted  ?”  and  Colonel  Bentinck  said,  “No, 
I don’t  think  you  will  to-day,”  as  near  as  I can  remember,  “You  can  do  so  if  3mu 
like.”  Then  was  the  return  of  Mr.  Price  left  optional  with  him  ? — Well,  ho  received 
no  order  then  to  return.  Did  Mr.  Price  then  go  away  ? — Ho  left  the  yard  then. 
Are  you  sure  you  heard  Colonel  Bentinck  use  the  words,  “If  you  like?”-  Yes,  I 
did;  I am  sure.  Was  Colonel  Bentink’s  manner  to  Mr.  Price,  when  ho  spoke  to 
him  on  Monday,  and  ordered  him  back  to  Newbridge,  harsh  ?-  No. 

Coronet  Cliilde  sworn  and  examined  by  the  court : Were  you  present  on  Monday 
last  when  Colonel  Bentinck  ordered  Mr.  Price  to  return  to  Newbridge,  and  if  so, 
state  what  ])assed  ? — I was,  sir.  As  far  as  1 can  recollect,  Colonel  Bentinck  told 
Mr.  Price  that  he  would  not  be  required,  aiid  Mr.  Price  asked  him  if  ho  thought 
so  ; he  said  yes,  and  that  he  thoiight  he  could  go  back  to  Newbridge  by  the  next 
train.  Was  it  a j)ermi.ssion  or  an  order  ? — It  was  certainly  a permission.  1 took  it 
as  such.  What  was  Colonel  Bcntinck’s  manner  towanls  Mr.  Price  ; was  it  his 
usual  manner,  or  did  ho  speak  roughly  to  him  ? — His  usual  manner.  Did  he  .speak 
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ronghly  to  him  ? — No,  his  usual  manner  ; I did  not  notice  anything  unusual.  Did 

you  hear  Colonel  Bentiuck  make  use  of  the  words,  “ Do  as  you  like?” No,  I did 

not  hear  them  ; he  may  have  used  them,  hut  1 was  not  paying  any  very  great 
attention  How  far  off  were  you  ? — T was  about  throe  or  fmir  yards  off. 

Lieutenant- Ad  jutant  Harran  sworn  and  examined  by  the  Com-t : Were  yon  present 
on  Monday  last  when  Colonel  Bentiuck  ordered  Mr.  Price  back  to  Newbridge  ; if 
8o>  state  what  passed  ?-  I was,  sir.  In  the  first  place  I met  Mr.  Price  coining  with 
his  sergeant-major  towards  Colonel  Eentinck,  and  1 said,  “Good  morning,  Price  ; 
we  won’t  want  you  now  ; you  may  go  back  in  the  first  train,  if  you  like.”  Mr. 
Price’s  sergeant-major,  who  was  with  him,  asked  Mr.  Price,  in  an  under  tone,  if  he 
could  stay,  aud  I said,  “Oh  yes,  certaiul3'.”  During  this  time  Mr.  Price  was 
coming  towards  Colonel  Bentiuck,  aud  Colonel  Bentiuck  cried  out,  “ Hallo, 
I’rice,  5mu  can  go  back  as  soon  as  you  like  ; we  won’t  want  you  now,”  or 
something  to  that  effect,  in  an  off-hand  manner.  Did  Colonel  bentiuck  hear 
what  passed  about  the  sergeant-major? — No,  sir;  he  could  not  have  heard  it 
possibly.  Could  Colonel  Bentinck  have  known  that  the  sergeant-major  had 
leave  to  remain  in  Dublin  ?■•  I took  upon  mj'self  to  give  him  that,  and  he 
could  not  have  known.  Were  you  aware  that  Mr.  Price  had  been  ordered  to 
attend  tlie  court  from  d.ay  to  day  ? — I was  aware  he  was  in  attendance,  but  1 
thought  his  presence  was  dispensed  with  after  Saturday,  as  I heard  the  defence 
had  closed  then,  and  I exiiected  that  all  those  people  from  Newbridge  would  have 
gone  back.  Did  any  order  come  to  that  effect? — No,  but  I expecteil  it.  I sent  a 
special  order  for  Mr.  Price  to  come  up  on  Monday,  as  I did  n t exj)ect  he  woidd 
come  up  otherwise.  Did  you  order  Mr.  Price  and  his  sergeant-major  to  come  uj)  on 
Monday  last,  and  if  so,  state  why  ? Yes,  I did  order  them  to  come  up.  to  question 
them  about  Mr.  Price’s  evidence  ; I wanted  to  show  Mr.  Price  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake,  and  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  correcting  it,  before  I went  befoi'e  the 
Court  to  prove  that  he  had  done  so,  which  I can  do  in  the  most  conclusive  manuer 
by  the  regimentol  order-book  aud  other  documents ; Colonel  bentinck  told  me  it 
would  be  better  not  to  speak  to  Mr.  Price  about  it,  “ or,  by  Jove,”  he  said.  “ they 
will  say  you  have  been  tampering  with  the  witnesses.”  Why  did  j’ou  order  up 
Mr.  Price? — Because  in  a conversation  I had  with  Mr.  Price,  he  said  his  sergeant- 
major  knew  all  about  it ; he  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  aud  I did  not  w'ant  him  to 
make  a mistake,  without  giving  him  an  opijortunity  of  correcting  it. 


SEVENTEENTH  DAY.— Fkiday,  March  7th. 

On  the  reassembling  of  the  comH:,  Lieutenant- Adjutant  Harran  was  recalled,  and 
his  examination  continued  by  the  court.  Did  you  speak  to  the  serjeant-major  about 
the  date  of  the  back-lxiai-d  ? — No,  sir.  If  you  had  sent  for  him  for  that  purpose  why 
did  you  not  speak  to  him  about  it?— Because  Colonel  Bentinck  said  it  was  better  not, 
as  [ have  before  stated.  Do  you  not  usually  ascertain  from  a witness  whether  he 
has  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  whicli  he  is  to  give  evidence? — Yes,  in 
ordinary  cases,  where  a private  soldier  is  concerned,  or  anything  of  the  sort.  Then 
why  would  there  have  been  anj'  improi)riety  in  ascertaining  whether  the  serjeant- 
major  coidd  speak  as  to  the  date  it  question  ? — I was  acting  under  Colonel  Bentinck’* 
instructions  and  under  Colonel  Browurigg’s  instructions.  President : You  intend 
that  to  apply  to  all  your  former  answers? — Yes,  sir.  Were  you  present  about  a 
week  ago  when  Colonel  Bentinck  spoke  to  Mr.  Price  about  the  back-board? — I have 
been  ])resent  on  two  or  three  occasions,  but  with  regard  to  the  ]^>articidar  occitsion 
j'ou  will,  ]X!rlia]>s,  be  kind  enough  to  read  me  Colonel  Beutinck’s  evidence  on  the 
subject.  President : On  the  Saturday  before  last? — Witness  : I am  not  certain  of 
the  day,  sir- ; the  first  day  that  Colonel  Bentinck  met  Mr.  Price,  he  was  speaking  to 
him.  Were  you  pi-esent  about  a week  ago  when  Colonel  Bentinck  sjx>ke  to  Mr. 
Price,  on  the  Saturday  lx;fore  Last,  about  the  back -board,  in  the  barrack-yard  ? — I 
am  not  certain  of  the  day ; but  .about  a week  or  ten  days  ago.  State  what  has 
passed  upon  any  other  occasions  than  that  udiich  you  have  alluded  to  to-day  "i- — 
“WelL  Price,  when  do  you  say  this  back-bo.ard  business  \vas?  H.arran  is  very 
])Os.sitive  about  it,”  or  something  to  that  effect;  Mr.  Price  rc‘plic<l : “Oh,  I won't 
swear  to  dates  at  all,  sir  Colonel  Bentinck  then  saiiL  “ All  right,  all  right on 
other  occasions  he  .spoke  in  the  same  sort  of  w.ay,  always  in  a joking  manner ; there 
w.as  nothing  serious  in  it.  Is  it  your  ojiinion  that  Colonel  Bentinck  w.as  trjdng  to 
influence  Mr.  I’rice  .as  to' the  evidence  he  was  to  give  before  the  court? — Oh,  cer- 
tainly not ; not  in  the  slightest  degree.  Caiffain  llobertson : Have  you  read  the 
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evidence  given  by  Colonel  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Price,  or  either  of  them,  yesterday  ? — 
Yes,  I read  it  all  in  the  newspaijer.'i.  State  what  pa.ssed  ?—  Colonel  Bentinck  saw 
Mr.  Price  in  the  yard,  and  .said,  “Well,  Price,  what  brings  yo\i  here  Mr.  Price 
answered,  “I  do  not  know,  I am  sure,  sir;”  Colonel  Bentinck  then  said,  “I  sup- 
pose it  is  about  this  back-board  business — do  you  know  when  it  was?”  Mr.  Price 
said,  “I  cannot  swear  to  dates  at  all;”  I then  said,  “1  think  I can  show  yon  Price 
if  you  come  to  the  orderly-room,  that  it  was  in  April ;”  and  Mr.  Price  said.  “I  do 
not  think  you  can,”  or  something  to  that  effect;  Colonel  Bentinck  then  said,  “ Never 
mind,  Price,  stick  to  j'our  own  opinioii ; stick  to  your  owm  opinion  ;”  this  was  all  in 
a joking  conversation,  and  that  is  the  substance  of  it  as  near  as  I can  recollect. 
How  far  were  you  from  Colonel  Bentinck  at  this  time ’—Perhaps  a yard;  I was 
moving  about  during  the  time  ; we  w’ere  moving  about,  laughing,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  You  said  it  was  a joking  conversation.  What  w'as  the  joke  about  ?— Simply 
about  what  Mr.  Price  came  xg)  about ; Colonel  Bentinck  was  chaffiing  him  about 
it ; we  were  w'alking  about  in  the  barrack  yard.  Did  Mr.  Price  say  he  thought  the 
date  was  in  July  or  August  ? — T think  not.  Did  he  say  he  thought  it  was  later 
than  April  ? — I don’t  think  he  used  those  jxrecise  words,  but  from  his  manner  I 
ijiferred  that  he  meant  so.  Did  Colonel  Bentinck  say  to  Mr.  Price,  “ Don’t  hx  any 
date  ;”  or  words  to  that  effect  ? — I think  not ; I don’t  recollect ; I don’t  tliink  he 
did.  Did  Colonel  Bentinck  say  he  wanted  Mr.  Price  “ to  help  him  about  the  date,” 
or  w'ords  to  that  effect  ? — No,  he  did  not ; I am  certain  he  did  not.  How  often  did 
you  hear  Colonel  Bentinck  speak  to  Mr.  Piice  about  the  backboard  ? — I don’t  know 
how  often  he  spoke  to  him  ; he  often  met  him  in  the  barrack  yard  and  .said — “Well, 
Price,  how'  about  the  back -board  ?”  Have  you  had  a conversation  with  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Childe,  or  Colonel  Bentinck  as  to  what  occurred  with  Mr.  Price  on 
Monday  last  ? — Yes,  Ihav'e.  Where  did  the  conversation  between  Mr.  Price,  the 
serjeant-major,  and  you  take  place? — In  the  Boyal-square  ; that  between  Mr.  Price 
and  Colonel  Bentinck  took  place  in  the  Palatine-square.  Had  you  any  conversa- 
tion afterwards  with  the  serjeant-major  about  the  back  board  affair  ? — No.  Did 
Colonel  Bentinck  and  Colonel  Brownrigg,  or  either  of  them,  tell  you  for  what  pur- 
pose the  serjeant-major  was  recpiired  on  Monday  last  ?— I suggested  it  to  them  ; we 
were  all  there  together  at  the  time. 

The  court  was  here  cleared.  On  resuming,  after  a short  interval,  the  following 
question  was  put  by  the  prisoner  .■  How  near  M^ere  yon  to  Colonel  Bentinck 
wditn  the  conversation  between  him  and  Mr.  Price  took  place  ? — I do  not  know:  I 
cannot  answer.  President : The  answer  does  not  satisfy  me.  Can  you  not  make 
an  approximation  ? — Witness  : About  two  or  three  yards. 

On  his  own  application  Colonel  Brownrigg  was  allowed  to  offer  himself  as  a 
witness,  to  make  a statement  respecting  the  circumstances  attending  the  jtresence 
of  Hiding-Master  Price  on  hlonday  last.  He  said  : On  Monday  last,  or  on  what- 
ever day  Mr.  Price  was  examined,  after  the  Court  had  closed  its  proceedings  for 
the  day,  I had  some  conversation  with  Colonel  Bentinck  and  Adjutant  Harran 
relative  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Pi-ice’s  evidence,  in  which  he  fixed  the  date  of  the 
l)risouer’8  riding  with  the  back-board  as  being  in  July  or  August,  by  the  absence 
of  his  rough-riding  serjeant-major ; at  that  conversation,  such  conclusive  jn-oof 
was  l.rought  before  me  that  the  ride  in  question  must  have  been  early  in  April, 
and  at  no  other  time.  Captain  Itobertison  : Is  this  a fair  way  of  giving  evidence? 
I’resident : It  is  doubtful.  Colonel  Brownrigg,  that  you  are  exceeding  the  limits. 
Confine  yourself  to  what  is  within  your  knowledge,  if  you  please.  Colonel 
Brownrigg:  I agreed  to  the  suggestion  of  the  adjutant  that  Mr.  Price  shoidd 
attend  on  Monday,  to  give  an  opjiortunity  of  correcting  his  evidence,  if  ho  chose 
to  do  so ; I also  agreed  to  the  suggestir.n  that  the  rough-riding  serjeant-major 
should  come  up ; 1 was  at  the  time  under  tho  impi'essiou  that  the  prisoner  had 
stated  that  he  had  only  his  troop  sergeant-major  to  call  to  give  evidence  to 
comjJete  the  defence,  and  that  the  riding  master  would  not  attend.  On  rellecting 
over  the  matter,  I thought  it  so  advisaldc  that  nothing  should  occur  which  could 
be  torUired  into  my  influencing  the  witucs.>-es  for  the  defence,  that  I told  Colonel 
Bentinck  that  1 wished  to  have  nothing  to  say  either  to  the  riding-master  or  the 
sergeant-major,  and  am  now  very  glad  I came  to  that  conclusion  on  Colonel  Bcntinck’s 
account.  President  : Was  the  l ough-riding  sergeant-major  a witness  for  the  defence  ? 
Not  that  1 know  of.  'I’lien  why  should  your  s])caking  to  him  give  rise  to  the  idea  of 
your  tam]>ering  with  witnessis  for  tho  del'ence  ? — It  was  in  consequence  of  a 
statement  1 was  under  the  inipre.ssiontheriding-ma.ster  madein  his  evidence  that  tho 
rough-riding  sergeant-major  would  have  some  knowledge  of  the  date  at  which  they 
first  rode  with  the  back-board.  Presklent : Why  should  that  make  him  a witness 
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for  the  defence;  he  niiglit  have  given  evidence  for  the  prosecution.  Colonel 
Brownrigg:  1 did  not  want  him  as  evidence  for  the  prosecution.  It  appeared  to 
me  that  the  riding-master  having  mentioned  his  name  ho  would  be  produced  to 
corroborate  him.  It  was  in  consequence  of  that  that  I did  not  wisli  to  have 
anything  to  say  to  tlie  sergeant-major.  Captain  Robertson,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Court : Was  tlie  allusion  to  the  sergeant-major  only  made  on  yesterday  by  Mr. 
Price  ? — My  impression  is  that  it  was  in  his  evidence  in  chief ; but,  as  I said 
before,  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  either  the  adjutant  or  Colonel  Bentinck  that  I 
acquiesced  in  the  rough-riding  serge.mit-major  coming  up ; I did  not  mvself 
care  much  about  it ; the  riding-master,  in  his  first  day’s  evidence,  certainly  alluded 
to  his  rough-riding  sergeant-major,  and,  I think,  in  reply  to  a question  from 
mj'self. 

Caiitain  Robertson  : General  Gordon,  I understand  Major  .Jones  was  present 
on  Monday  last,  wdien  this  conversation  between  Colonel  Bentinck  and  Mr. 
Price  took  place ; might  I ask  the  Court  to  put  some  questions  to  Itlajor  Jones 
on  the  subject  ? 

The  court  was  then  cleared,  and  on  its  opening.  Major  Jones  was  recalled  and 
examined  by  the  prisoner  as  follows  : — Were  you  present  at  a conversation  between 
Colonel  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Price,  on  Monday  last  ? — I was  within  a few  yards  ; I 
saw  Mr.  Price  approaching  across  the  yard  towards  wdiere  Colonel  Bentinck  and  I 
were  standing  ; Mr.  Price  touched  his  cap,  and  I think  he  said,  “good  morning;” 
I heard  Colonel  Bentinck  tell  him  that  he  would  not  be  wanted  here,  and  to  go 
down  to  Newbridge  by  the  twelve  o’clock  train  ; I was  talking  to  Mr.  Piice  about 
it  this  morning  in  the  train  coming  up,  and  reading  the  newsi>ai>ei's ; I said  1 
happened  to  hear  the  Colonel  say  so  to  him,  and  he  drew  me  out  on  the  subject,  and 
asked  me  would  I come  forwarded  to  corroborate  his  evidence  if  I was  called 
upon  ; I replied  that  I would,  of  course,  if  I was  called.  Was  it  an  order  which 
was  given  by  Colonel  Bentinck  to  Mr.  Price  to  return  by  the  next  train,  or  did  he 
leave  it  oirtional  with  Mr.  Price? — Colonel  Bentinck  spoke  in  rather  a loud  tone, 
and  I conceived  it  to  be  nothing  but  an  order.  Bid  you  see  Adjutant  Harran  on 
that  occasion  ? — I have  no  recollection  of  seeing  him  with  the  party  I have  mentioned; 
T recollect  seeing  Mr.  Chrlde  and  Mr.  Wright.  By  the  Court:  Should  you  have 
heard  the  words  “Boas  you  like,”  or  words  to  that  effect,  had  they  been  made 
use  of  by  Colonel  Bentinck? — Colonel  Bentinck  might  have  spoken  them  in  a 
lower  tone  of  voice  than  that  I heard;  that  1 cannot  speak  for,  as  there  were  a few 
yards  between  us.  Did  Colonel  Bentinck  generally  sjieak  in  a loud  tone  ? — His 
tone  of  voice  is,  I think,  generally  loud.  Did  you  see  Adjutant  Harran  soon  after 
this?— I have  no  I'ecollection.  Could  he  have  been  present  at  the  conversation 
without  you  seeing  him  ? — It  is  quite  possible  l;e  might,  as  he  is  a man  of  much 
smaller  stature  than  any  of  those  I have  named ; he  m'ght  have  been  seen  behind  them 
without  me  noticing  him.  At  what  part  of  the  barr.ick-sqare  did  thistake  place  ? — 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  door  of  this  house.  State  how  far  in  front  of  it  was  it 
on  the  pavement? — A few  yards  in  front  of  the  pavement,  out  in  the  yard.  I was 
standing  close  beside  the  2>avement.  At  what  time? — It  was  about  half-jrast 
eleven,  just  as  Mr.  Price  was  coming  across  the  yard.  I won’t  be  particular  as  to 
the  exact  time.  Are  you  sure  Adjutant  Harran  did  not  come  up  with  Mr. 
Price? — I think  not.  I think  Mr.  Price  walked  across  the  yard  with  Mr.  Corbett 
only.  Was  the  rough-riding  sergeant-major  with  him? — I have  no  recollection  of 
seeing  the  rougli-riding  sergeant-major  with  him. 

Ca])tain  Robertson  here  stated  to  the  President  that  Mr.  Price  wished  to  be 
called  to  give  testimony  as  to  Adjutant  Harran’s  presence  on  the  occasion  of  the 
interview  between  Mr.  Price  and  Colonel  Bentinck.  President : And  do  you  wish 
it  ? — Certainly,  I do.  Colonel  Browurigg  protested  against  Mr.  Price  being  recalled. 

The  President  said  the  question  of  Adjutant  Harran’s  jircsencc  was  a veryimjwr- 
tant  |)oint,  and  the  Court  would  allow  him  to  be  recalled.  Colonel  Brownrigg’s 
protest  was  recorded. 

Riding-Master  Price,  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  was  then  recalled,  and  examined  by 
Captain  Robertson.  Was  Adjutant  Harran  present  at  the  conversation  between 
you  and  Colonel  Bentinck  on  Monday  last? — Not  when  the  Colonel  ordered  me 
home,  he  was  not ; there  was  no  one  present  but  Mr.  Childe  and  Mr.  Wright,  and 
Major  Jones  a short  distance  off.  By  the  Court : How  do  you  know  he  was  not 
j>rcsent  ? — Because  if  he  was  present  I must  have  seen  him  ; there  were  no  other 
officers  present  but  those  I have  named  ; he  coidd  not  be  there  without  mo  seeing 
him.  How  do  you  reconcile  this  with  your  answer  yesterday  that  the  Adjutant 
was  present  but  that  you  did  not  know  whether  he  heard  the  conversation  or  not  ? — 
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That  was  a difterent  thing;  Lieutenant  Harran  was  present  when  Colonel  Bentinck 
spoke  to  mo  about  fixing  the  date  of  the  backboard  affair ; he  was  not  present 
when  the  Colonel  ordered  me  back  to  Newbridge.  The  two  affairs  appeared  to 
have  got  mixed,  but  they  are  quite  different.  The  one  took  place  about  a week 
ago,  the  Saturday  after  Captain  llobertsoft  was  put  on  his  defence,  the  other  on 
Monday  last.  Could  he  have  been  concealed  from  your  view'  by  any  of  the  officers  ? 

No.  How  many  officers  were  present  altogether  ? — Colonel  Bentinck,  Mr. 

"Wright,  and  Mr  Childe,  and  Major  Jones  standing  a few  yai'ds  off— all  within  a 
few  yards  of  each  other.  Had  you  seen  Colonel  Bentinck  on  the  Monday  morning 
previous  to  the  interview  you  have  described  ? — No.  Hid  Adjutant  Harran  walk 
with  you  from  the  Royal  Barrack-yard  square  on  Monday  ? — He  did  not,  sir  ; he 
met  me  in  the  Royal  Barrack-yard  square  with  the  Sergeant-Major;  he  told  me 
and  the  Sergeant-Major  he  thought  we  should  not  be  wanted  ; the  Sergeant-Major 
said  something  about  going  dow'n  town,  and  the  Adjutant  told  him  he  might  go  ; I 
asked  him  if  I might  return  then,  and  he  said  I might  do  so  if  I liked  ; I did  not 
wish  to  return,  and  walked  over  to  the  Palatine  square,  and  the  Adjutant  went  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Did  you  see  him  go  in  the  opposite  direction  ? — Yes,  sir; 
when  he  left  me  he  went  to  speak  to  some  other  person.  Who  did  Adjutant  Harran 
go  to  si>eak  to  ? — I don’t  know  who  the  person  was  ; I did  not  observe.  How  long 
was  he  in  yonr  view  after  he  turned  to  go  in  the  opposite  direction  ? — I did  not 
see  him  after  he  turned  to  go  in  the  opposite  direction  ; I walked  over  here ; I 
never  saw  him  that  day  afterwards.  Could  he  have  followed  closely,  and  have 
seen  what  passed  between  Colonel  Bentinck  and  you? — No,  sir,  he  could  not  have 
been  then  in  this  yard  at  all ; when  Colonel  Bentinck  spoke  to  me  I was  standing 
a little  way  out  in  the  yard,  and  must  have  seen  him  if  he  had  been  there.  How 
do  you  know  Mr.  Harran  was  not  behind  you,  and  heard  the  conversation  between 
j'ou  and  the  Colonel  ? — I must  have  seen  him  ; I turned  round,  after  speaking  to 
Colonel  Bentinck,  towards  the  Quartermaster’s  quarters.  Was  the  Rough-riding 
Sergeant-Major  present  when  you  parted  with  the  Adjutant? — We  all  parted  at 
the  same  time. 

The  Court  was  then  cleared,  and  on  its  again  being  declared  open  Lieutenant- 
Adjutant  Harran  was  recalled  and  examined  by  the  Court.  The  witness’s  answer 
of  the  pre\'ious  day  having  been  read  over  by  the  Judge- Advocate,  in  reference  to 
the  conversation  between  Colonel  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Price,  President:  Is  that  state- 
ment correct? — No,  sir;  I can  explain  that.  After  the  first  pai-t,  which  related  to 
Mr.  Price  and  the  Serjeant-major,  you  then,  sir,  made  some  remarks  about  me  not 
answering  the  question,  and  I then,  at  once,  went  into  the  conversation  between 
Colonel  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Price.  I saw  this  morning  that  they  gave  a false  impres- 
sion as  regards  the  time.  The  first  conversation  took  jJace  in  the  Royal  square, 
and  when  you  said  I was  not  answering  the  question,  I went  immediately  to  the 
conversation  between  Colonel  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Price.  1 saw  this  morning  that 
that  gave  a false  impression  as  regards  the  time.  The  first  conversation  took  place 
in  the  Royal  square,  and  when  you  said  I was  not  answering  the  question,  I alluded 
to  the  conversation  between  Colonel  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Price  in  this  square.  Presi- 
dent : But  is  that  answer  correct  as  to  what  took  place  between  Colonel  Bentinck 
and  Mr.  Price  in  this  square  ? — Yes,  sir ; I did  not  see  Mr.  Price  at  all,  but  I know 
he  was  talking  to  Colonel  Bentinck  ; I was  in  the  passage  ; I was  not  one  of  the 
group  ; I was  walking  in  and  out  of  the  passage  of  this  building,  and  L did  not  seo 
Mr.  Price  when  I heard  the  conversation;  I had  been  standing  with  the  grou]),  but 
not  then.  How  long  had  you  been  walking  about  the  passage  before  you  heard  this 
conversation? — Not  a minute,  sir,  because  I had  just  come  over — I had  just  run 
over  from  the  other  square.  Did  you  speak  to  anybody  in  the  Royal  square  after 
j)arting  with  Mr.  Price,  before  arriving  within  the  Palatine  square?— I think  I did, 
but  I don’t  know  to  whom ; 1 think  that  the  orderly  told  me  you  wanted  me,  sir. 
How  near  were  you  to  Colonel  Bentinck  ?— A few  paces  ; I was  walking  alone— a 
few  yards.  I think  I was  walking  about,  with  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  inside  the 
j)a.ssage  and  on  the  flags  outside.  In  coming  from  tlie  Royal  to  the  Palatine  square 
did  you  jiass  Mr.  Price? — I think  not,  sir.  1 ran,  as  I was  in  a hurry,  when  I heard 
you  wanted  me,  as  you  had  .spoken  to  me  rather  sharjily  the  evening  before.  Are 
there  two  ways  from  the  Royal  s(|uarc?— Yes,  sir.  By  the  Prisoner,  with  permis- 
sion of  the  Court : You  say  you  were  standing  with  the  group  before  you  proceeded 
to  walk  in  the  passage — how  long  were  you  standing  with  the  group?— Oh  I simply 
while  I was  turning  round,  sir. 

Colonel  Brownrigg  suggested  that  the  Court  should  call  Lieutenant  Wright  and 
Mr.  Childe,  who  were  present  at  the  conversation. 


Lieut.  CliiUle  was  re-callecl,  and  questioned  by  tlie  prosecutoi'  tlirouf!;h  the  Court : 
Was  Lieutenant- Adjutant  Harran,  on  Monday  morning  last,  about  half-past  eleven 
o’clock,  when  you  stated  you  were  j^resent,  outside  this  building,  when  Colonel 
Beiitinck  told  Mr.  Price  he  might  return  to  Newbridge?— He  was  not  in  the  group, 
but  he  was  close  to  us  in  the  passage,  or  in  the  doorway ; because  he  had  been 
8i)eaking  to  Colonel  Bcntinck  a short  time  before.  Was  he  sufficiently  near  to  have 
heard  Colonel  Beutinck’s  conversation  with  the  Riding  Master? — I should  say  he 
was.  You  saw  the  Adjutant  there,  and  he  had  been  speaking  to  you  and  Colonel 
Bentiuck  ? — He  had  been  speaking,  I may  say,  to  all  of  us ; he  was  there  for  a 
minute,  or  so.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  was  there  ?— No  ; I did  not  notice  the 
time.  By  the  Prisoner : Was  Major  Jones  near  to  Colonel  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Price 
on  that  occasion?— Adjutant  Harran  was  j I did  not  notice  whether  Major  Jones 
was. 

Lieutenant  Wright  re-called,  and  examined  by  the  Prosecutor,  through  the 
Court:  Was  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Harran  present  on  Monday  morning  last, 
near  the  group  when  the  conversation  occurred  outside  this  building? — He  was  near 
the  group,  but  he  did  not  form  one  of  it ; he  was  walking  about  the  yard,  from  the 
passage,  and  from  the  passage  into  the  yard.  Was  he  sufficiently  near,  in  your 
opinion,  to  hear  what  Colonel  Bentinck  said  to  the  Riding  Master  at  the  time? — He 
might  have  heard  a word  or  two,  but  I don’t  think  he  could  have  heard  it  all.  Is 
Colonel  Bentinck’s  usual  tone  of  voice  such  as  would  have  enabled  the  Adjutant  to 
have  heard  him,  the  latter  being  in  the  passage  ? — He  could  have  heard  his  voice 
certainly. 

The  00111!:  was  then  cleared,  and  on  its  being  again  declared  open,  the  President 
said : Colonel  Bentinck,  the  Court,  as  they  informed  you  yesterday,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  institute  an  inquiry  into  very  serious  imputations  brought  forward  against 
you  by  ]\Ir.  Piice,  as  they  thought  that,  in  justice  to  j'ou,  these  imputations  shoidd 
receive  the  fullest  and  most  special  investigation;  and,  after  making  the  most  strict 
inquiry,  the  Court  are  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  serious  imputations  that 
have  been  brought  forward  against  you  are  entirely  groundless,  and  without  proof  ; 
aud  the  Com-t  regret  that  hir.  Price  .should,  under  misapprehension,  have  made  the 
statements  concerning  Colonel  Bentiuck  wliicli  have  rendered  it  necessary  for  them 
to  undertake  the  jiresent  inquiry.  After  some  observations  in  reference  to  the  mode 
of  procedure,  the  Court  was  adjourned. 


EIGHTEENTH  DAY.— Saturday,  March  9. 

President:  Captain  Robertson,  what  is  the  next  step  you  wish  to  take  ?— Captain 
Robertson  : I wish  to  hand  in  a letter  from  Colonel  Hodge,  sir.  Colonel  Browurigg 
jiroved  the  handwriting  and  signature,  and  the  letter  was  read  as  follows  from 
Colonel  E.  C.  Hodge,  C.B.  : — 

“ 63,  Marine  Parade,  Brighton,  4th  March,  18C2. 

“Deak  Robertson — Your  letter,  dated  February  28th,  1802,  and  addresped  to  I.ondon, 
only  reached  me  here  this  daj'.  During  the  period  that  1 held  command  of  the  4tli  Dragoon 
Guards,  from  1848  until  1869, 1 ahvay.s  found  you  attentive  to  your  regimental  duties,  and 
1 was  satisfied  with  the  grooming  and  condition  of  your  horses,  aud  the  interior  economy 
of  your  troop. — Believe  me,  your.s  truly, 

(Signed)  “ Edward  C.  Hodge,  Colonel. 

“Captain  Robertson,  4th  Dragoon  Guards.” 

Captain  Robertson  then  read  bis  reply  to  evidence  as  follows: — 

Gexerai.  Gordon  and  Gentlemen  of  this  Court  Martial — In  the  observations 
which  I am  now  about  to  address  to  you,  I will  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid 
traversing  any  portion  of  the  ground  already  gone  over  by  me  in  the  statement  which  I 
made  at  the  opening  of  my  defence  ; and  I hope  to  be  able  to  show  to  the  Court  that  I have 
in  substance  supported  by  evidence  all  the  allegations  which  I then  made.  Upon  Monday 
last  Colonel  Dickson  was  again  brought  forward,  and  he  thought  it  right  and  becoming 
on  his  part  to  make  use  of  language  towards  me  which  was  quite  of  a character  with  that 
which  lie  uttered  on  the  17th  of  October,  1800.  I will  dismiss  his  evidence  with  thissingle 
obsi  rvation — 1 know  nothing  of  what  were  bis  intentions  in  October,  1860,  as  to  giving 
me  satisfaction.  Save  and  except  what  I then  collected  from  Captain  Henry,  1 was  also 
entirely  ignorant  of  what  occurred  between  Captain  Durant  and  Captain  Henry,  except 
from  the  reports  conveyed  to  me  by  tlie  latter  gentleman.  I never  spoke  cither  to  tiolonel 
Dick.son  or  to  Captain  Durant  upon  the  subject.  I entrusted  the  vindication  of  my  honor 
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to  Captain  Henry.  I confided  implicitly  in  his  guidance,  and  I acted  according  to  the 
advice  he  gave  me.  1 have  before  stated  what  are  my  own  convictions  as  regards  Colonel 
Dickson,  and  I still  entertain  them.  But  whether  I am  right  or  wrong  in  such  convictions, 
I do  submit  that  I am  blameless  in  reference  to  the  transaction.  Captain  Henry  has  also 
been  recalled  by  the  Court,  and  he  has  again  repeated  his  statement  that  upon  the  18th  of 
October,  18C0,  I refused  to  meet  Colonel  Dickson,  except  the  price  of  my  commission  was 
staked  or  lodged.  I again  repeat  that  this  is  totally  devoid  of  truth,  and  unworthy  of  the 
slightest  credit.  Colonel  Clarke  has  told  you  that  two  or  three  days  after  the  18th  of 
October,  1860,  Captain  Henry  told  him  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  that  Captain  Durant 
had  told  him  he  (Captain  Durant)  would  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  the  matter,  in 
consequence  of  Colonel  Dickson  having  refused  to  have  anything  whatev'er  to  do  with  me 
until  he  (^Colonel  Dickson)  had  settled  with  me  legally  ; and  Colonel  Clarke  has  further  said 
that,  in  answer  to  an  observation  of  mine,  he  remarked  that  Captain  Henry  had  just  told 
him  that  Colonel  Dickson  had  refused  to  meet  me  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  uutil 
he  had  settled  with  me  legally;  whereupon  I then  remarked  that  he  ought  to  be  challenged 
b3'  me,  and  that  if  I did  not  do  co  he  might  go  and  say  I had  not  challenged  him ; and 
Colonel  Clarke,  in  replj',  made  use  of  these  remarkable  expressions — “ Surelj'  the  man  cannot 
go  and  do  so  after  what  has  taken  place,  and  that  he  did  not  think  that  any  gentleman  could 
do  so  after  such  a refusal  ?”  Colonel  Clarke  (added  Captain  Heuiy)  said  the  same,  or  coincided 
with  me  that  the  thing  had  been  brought  to  a stand  or  a dead  lock  for  the  time  being ; and  after 
this  evidence  as  to  what  occurred  two  or  three  days  after  the  18th  of  October,  1860,  Captain 
Heniy  has  ventured  to  repeat  his  statements,  and  to  assert  that  after  I had,  as  he  saj’s, 
imposed  conditions  upon  him  on  the  18th  of  October,  1860,  he  did  not  consider  he  was  any 
longer  acting  as  the  protector  of  my  honor.  Did  he  hear  me  suggest  at  that  interview  that 
a challenge  should  be  sent  ? Did  he  wilfully  convej'  to  Colonel  Clarke  a false  impression 
that  Colonel  Dickson  refused  to  give  me  satisfaction,  and  that  for  that  reason  alone  I 
should  take  no  further  steps  ? Did  this  gentleman  then  know  that  I had  refused  to  meet 
Colonel  Dickson  except  the  price  of  mj’’  commission  was  staked,  and  had  he  then  ceased  to 
act  as  mj'  friend  and  adviser,  and  did  he  he  wilfully’  withhold  that  knowledge  from 
Colonel  Clarke?  I will  leave  this  Court  to  deal  with  Captain  Henry’s  evidence  and 
conduct,  and  will  abstain  from  using  the  expressions  with  which  I am  certain  every  officer 
and  man  of  honor  will  brand  it.  But  the  matter,  does  not  rest  here.  Mr.  Owen  has 
stated  that  in  March,  1861,  Captain  Heiiiy  asked  him  if  he  had  any  objection  to  take  the 
place  of  lum  (Captain  Henry)  in  respect  to  what  took  place  between  Colonel  Dickson  and 
me.  Mr.  Owen  said  he  would  havo  no  objection  if  Captain  Henry  would  give  a written 
statement,  proving  that  I was  not  in  the  wrong,  as  lie  (Mr.  Owen)  had  only  heard  from 
other  persons  an  account  of  my  alfair  with  Colonel  Dickson,  and  was  not,  therefore,  in  a 
position  to  form  any  idea  relative  to  it.  Mr  Ow^en  stated  that  Captain  Henry  thereupon 
wrote  the  letter  of  the  23rd  of  March,  1861,  and  informed  liini  at  the  same  time  that  lie 
(Captain  Henry)  exonerated  me  in  everyway;  and  Mr.  Owen  added — “ I have  also  to 
state  that  he  again  assured  me  that  Captain  Robertson  was  riglit.”  And  again  upon  the 
3rd  of  April,  1861,  Captain  Ilcniy  wrote  a letter  to  Mr.  Owen,  in  which  are  the  following 
e.xpressiions  ; — “ Colonel  Dickson’s  letter  is,  1 think,  a strong  corroboration  of  my  statement 
about  his  conduct  on  the  former  occasion.  The  case,  however,  assumes  a difl’erent  aspect, 
as  he  has  been  publishing  a matter  in  the  hunting  field  which  is  perfectly  untrue,  and  as 
the  former  was  an  affair  within  a club,  and  was  almost  without  witnesses.  Seeing  Dickson 
sheltering  himself  under  his  legal  shield,  I did  not  think  it  prudent  to  advise  Robertson  to 
proceed  to  extremities.  Were  the  case  mine,  now,  I should  go  to  Market  Harborongh 
races  to-morrow,  tell  Dickson  that  he  is  a liar  and  a coward,  and  hit  him  twice,  as  hard  as 
I could,  and  in  the  most  [lublic  position.  This  1 should  do  with  the  heaviest  cutting-whip 
I could  get,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  offence  as  defence.”  Such  is  the  language,  and  such 
the  conduct  of  Captain  Henry  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  1861,  when,  if  his 
pr^ent  statement  is  true,  I had  refused  on  the  18th  of  October,  I860,  to  meet  Colonel 
Dickson,  except  upon  terms  which  no  officer  or  gentleman  would  impose.  I again  repeat 
thatIiieverdidimpo.se  any  conditions ; and  I leave  Captain  Henry  to  that  opprobrium 
which  he  so  ju-stlj'  merits,  and  which  will  atlach  to  him  in  the  mind  and  estimation  of 
every  officer  and  gentloman.  I have  already  in  mj’  opening  statement  given  to  the  Court  a 
history  of  the  entire  trans.action  between  me  aiid  Colonel  Dickson,  and  of  the  s.;veral 
ineffectual  measures  which  1 took  to  obtain  from  him  an  a|)ology  or  redress— it  would  be 
more  than  useless  for  me  to  repeat  it.  Mr.  Owen  has  detailed  the  various  eflbris  he  made, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  was  foiled  and  baffled  by  the  gallant  Colonel.  Colonel  Dickson 
has  given  several  rea.son.s  for  his  refusal  to  meet,  or  hold  any  communication  with  him. 
At  onetime  ho  said  that  Mr.  Owen  was  too  young  and  inexperienced  ; at  another,  it  was 
the  long  lapse  of  time  which  had  passed  since  the  (ransaetion  occurred;  and  llnallv  ho 
hinted  at  some  vague  mysterious  private  reasons.  Throughout  this  trial  attempts  have 
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been  made  to  destroy  my  character  by  dark  hints  and  sinister  allusions.  Let  those  who 
have  endeavoured  to  calumniate  and  malign  mo  bring  forward  their  charges  in  such  a shape 
and  form,  and  under  such  circumstances  as  will  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  meeting  them, 
and  I will  not  shrink  from  the  investigation;  but  1 do  say  it  is  not  fair  or  manly  to 
endeavour  to  procure  my  condemnation  by  this  Court  through  the  medium  of  such  hints 
and  rumours.  Specific  charges  have  been  preferred  against  me.  Upon  these  charges,  and 
these  alone,  I am  now  upon  my  liial;  and  1 would  bede-erting  a sacred  duty  which  I owe 
towards  myself  and  others  if  I were  to  permit  idle  rumours  and  malicious  gossip  to  be 
sent  forth  to  the  world  when  1 myself  am  constrained  to  silence  and  unable  to  come 
forward  as  a witness  to  pledge  my  solemn  oath  as  to  their  utter  falsehood.  But  Colonel 
Dickson  lias  carefully  abstained  from  saying  that  he  was  prepared  to  give  me  satisfaction 
in  the  month  of  March  or  May,  1861 ; he  preferred  to  slander  me  in  the  hunting  field, 
and  when  invited  to  attend  a court  of  inquiry  he  refused  to  do  so.  The  Court  will  not 
forget  the  three  charges  upon  wliich  1 have  been  arraigned  and  which  they  are  here  met  to 
try.  The  first  is,  that  having  failed  to  obtain  apology  or  redress  from  Colonel  Dickson,  I 
acted  in  a manner  unbecoming  the  cliaracter  of  an  officer  and  a gentleman,  and  to  the 
prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline,  in  not  submitting  the  matter  to  be  dealt 
with  by  superior  military  authority.  The  second  charge  is  either  the  same  as 
the  first,  or  it  is  meaningless ; it  accuses  me  of  unbecoming  conduct,  and  of  having 
acted  in  a way  that  was  prejudicial  to  good  order  and  military  discipline,  b}’  having  failed 
to  take  proper  lawful  steps  to  vindicate  my  character.  Tfie  third  charge  is,  that  I 
made  a knowingly  false  statement  in  my  letter  of  the  4th  of  October,  1861,  in  having 
therein  alleged  that  my  application  to  retire  from  the  army  was  submitted  entirely  through 
intimidation.  So  much  extraneous  matter  has  been  introduced  into  the  evidence,  notwith- 
standing the  many  efforts  of  the  court  to  prevent  it,  that  I have  thought  it  necessary  once 
more  to  call  attention  to  the  real  and  only  charges  with  which  the  court  or  I have  to  deal. 
The  evidence  which  I have  given  has,  through  necessity,  been  principally  confined  to  the 
third  charge.  Upon  the  first  two  1 have  but  little  to  •add  to  the  observations  already 
submitted  by  me  to  the  court.  However,  two  matters  have  transpired  to  which  1 respect- 
fully invite  attention,  and  which,  I submit,  demonstrate  that  the  matter  between  Colonel 
Dickson  and  me  was  submitted  to  my  superior  military  authority,  and  that  I did  all  that 
could  reasonably  be  expected  from  me.  Major  Jones  has  detailed  a conversation  that  took 
place  between  him  and  me  in  the  mouth  of  March,  1861,  when  the  circumstance  first  came 
to  his  knowledge,  he  was  then,  in  the  absence  of  Colonel  Bentinck,  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  regiment,  and  advised  me  to  send  notice  to  the  Army  and  Navy  and  to  the  Junior 
United  Service  Clubs,  which  suggestion,  as  the  court  will  perceive,  I,  at  a subsequent  period 
carried  out.  He  also  recommended  me  to  publish  in  some  newspapers  a strong  explanatory 
letter.  To  this  I objected,  upon  the  ground  that  such  a course  would  e.xpose  to  public 
notoriety  private  and  family  matters  connected  with  Colonel  Dickson’s  trusteeship.  M.ajor 
Jones  then  urged  me  to  laj'  the  matter  before  Colonel  Bentinck  upon  his  return.  I was 
reluctitnt  to  do  this,  as  I did  not  consider  that  family  matters  should  be  made  tlie  subject  of 
regimental  arbitration.  I then  told  him  that  I would  use  efforts  to  obtain  a vindication  of 
my  character,  which  had  been  so  grossly  and  unwarrantably  assailed  by  Colonel  Dickson  ; 
and  Major  Jones  postponed  taking  any  further  steps  in  order  to  give  me  time  to  do  what 
was  necessary  to  obtain  redress  ; and  I told  him  that  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  that  object 
I would  again  ask  Captain  Henry  to  go  as  my  friend  and  on  my  behalf  to  Colonel  Dickson. 
The  reasons  why  Captain  Henry  did  not  go,  and  why  Mr.  Owen  was  substituted  for  him, 
are  before  the  court.  Major  Jones  was  satisfied  with  the  adoption  by  me  of  these  measures. 
The  court  have  been  fully  informed  of  the  various  attempts  made  bj'  Mr.  Owen  and  of  the 
fruitless  result  of  them.  It  is  therefore  manifest  that  Major  Jones  concurred  in  the  course 
which  1 pursued  on  that  occasion,  but  the  matter  tvas  in  the  month  of  May,  1861,  brought 
under  tlie  notice  of  Colonel  Bentinck,  by  my  implacable  tormentor.  Colonel  Dickson.  I 
have  already  stated  the  advice  wliich  my  commanding  officer  then  gave  me,  but  as  to  which 
his  memor}’  is  so  indistinct,  and  I have  given  in  evidence  the  further  exertions  of  Mr.  Owen 
on  the  26th  and  27th  M.a)’,  1861.  Colonel  Bentinck  has  deposed  that  upon  the  6th  of  June 
he  had  another  interview  with  me,  and  he  then  gave  me  further  advice.  I was  to  get  a 
circular  printed,  directed  lo  every  member  of  the  Junior  United  Service  Club,  stating  that 
Colonel  Dickson  had  grossly,  outrageously  and  publicly  insulted  me  on  the  17th  of  October, 
1860,  and  had  refused  to  offer  me  any  apology,  and  I was  to  designate  him  in  that  docu- 
ment by  any  epithet  I pleased.  Colonel  Bentinck  stopped  at  nothing  but  the  particular 
epithet  1 was  to  apply,  but  the  nature  of  what  ho  expected  that  that  should  be  was  fully 
indicated  by  his  silence.  Colonel  Bentinck  said  that  he  considered  that  such  a proceeding 
would  compel  Colonel  Dickson  either  to  ofler  an  apology  or  give  me  some  satisfaction.  Tlie 
colonel  did  not  enlighten  the  court  as  to  what  w'as  to  bo  the  nature  of  the  satisfaction  ; but 
it  is  manifest  it  was  to  be  that  which  1 had  already  sought  for,  but  failed  to  obtain, 
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through  Mr.  Owen.  I admit  fully  that  upon  consideration  I did  not  consider  it 
would  be  judicious  for  me  to  adopt  this  advice  in  its  full  extent.  Eeflection 

convinced  me  that  if  I followed  it  I would  only  reap  an  abundant  harvest 

of  actions  of  libel,  or  perhaps  be  favoured  with  a criminal  information,  and  I in 

vain  endeavoured  to  discover  any  precedent  for  it.  I would  not  have  shrunk  from  under- 

taking the  risk  of  legal  proceedings  being  instituted  against  me,  if  1 thought  that  I could, 
bv  such  a course,  have  instigated  Colonel  Dickson  to  grant  mo  redress,  but  the  recollection 
oi'  his  past  conduct  did  not  encourage  me  to  anticipate  any  such  result.  I accordingly 
recalled  to  mind  the  suggestion  made  by  Major  Jones  in  March  1861,  and  I prepared  my 
notices  for  the  clubs.  Upon  the  17th  of  June,  1861,  I showed  them  to  Colonel  Bentinck. 

1 do  submit  to  the  Court,  that  in  thus  acting  1 carried  out  as  faithfully  as  the  most  common 
and  ordinarv  prudence  would  permit,  the  instructions  which  were  given  to  me  by  my  colonel. 
I will  now  proceeed  to  the  other  evidence  which  has  been  adduced.  Certain  documents 
were  produced  by  Sir  George  Wetherall,  which  had  been  laid  before  him  in  June  1861, 
in  reference  to  the  affair  between  Colonel  Dickson  and  me.  The  contents  of  these  papers  were 
such  that  Sir  George  Wetherall  assumed  that  Colonel  Bentinck  would  then  have  asked  for 
a court-martial  on  me.  Sir  George  Wetherall  considered  that  such  would  have  been  the 
proper  course ; he  thought  from  the  information  before  him  that  it  was  Colonel  Bentinck’s, 
duty  to  have  adopted  such  a course.  This  was,  however,  declined  by  Colonel  Bentinck, 
but  other  means  were  taken  which  it  was  hoped  would  prove  equally  effective.  Major 
Junes  has  told  the  Court  that  in  the  month  of  .June,  1861,  he  received  from  Colonel 
Bentinck  a memorandum  in  the  hand-wriiiugof  Colonel  Bentinck  ; it  was  short,  but  to  the 
point ; “ No  leave  of  absence  to  be  granted  to  Captain  Robertson.”  The  major  asked 
Colonel  Bentinck  did  he  intend  tliat  order  to  remain  in  force  if  he  w'ere  going  to  be  away  for 
any  time  ? Colonel  Bentinck’s  reply  was,  I was  not  to  have  leave  while  I was  in  the  regiment. 
Colonel  Bentinck,  when  examined,  said  he  directed  Major  Jones  not  to  give  me  leave  of 
absence  without  a reference  to  him  ; and  in  reply  to  the  next  question  put  by  me,  he  said,  his 
reason  was  that  it  was  not  the  period  for  officers  to  receive  leave  of  absence,  thereby  plainly 
intending  to  leave  the  Court  to  infer,  that  the  order  was  a usual  one  at  that  period  of  the 
year,  and  had  no  particular  reference  to  my  case ; but  when  pressed  to  say  why,  if  that 
was  the  true  reason  for  his  order,  he  named  me  particularly  to  Major  Jones,  he  at 
once  said,  because  he  chose  to  do  so.  The  Court  observed  that  this  was  not  the 
sort  of  answer  they  e.xpected  to  receive  from  the  colonel.  The  colonel  then  saw 
the  necessity  for  making  some  alteration  in  it  ; but  still  fencing,  and  unwilling 
to  give  his  true  and  only  reason,  he  said  it  was  because  he  considered  it  necessarj-; 
but  I was  determined  he  should  not  elude  me,  and  I asked  him  why  he  considered 
it  necessary  to  name  me,  and  then,  in  being  fairly  driven  to  extremities,  he  confessed 
it  was  because  I had  not  given  him  a satisfactory  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  22nd 
of  May,  1861.  Thus  the  truth  was  at  length  extracted,  and  it  was  revealed  that  this  order 
was  given  as  a special  punishment  to  me.  Colonel  Bentinck  has  said  he  never  stated  to 
hlajor  Jones  that  1 was  not  to  get  leave  of  absence  as  long  as  I remained  in  the  regiment. 
Major  Jones  has  distintly  sworn  that  the  colonel  did  make  that  statement  to  him.  I 
will  leave  it  to  the  Court  to  contrast  the  evidence  of  Major  Jones  with  that  of  Colonel 
Bentinck,  and  to  form  their  own  conclusions  as  to  which  of  the  two  they  will  believe.  In 
fact,  1 w'ill  show  that  upon  almost  every  matter  connected  with  the  colonel’s  conduct  towards 
me,  he  has  been  contradicted  by  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses.  Major  Jones  has  also 
said  that  in  or  about  the  month  of  June  or  July,  1861,  he  .saw  me  exercising  in  the  riding- 
school  with  a back-board  on  ; he  is  not  certain  as  to  the  precise  time,  but  he  has  slated 
that  he  did  not  think  the  use  of  the  back-board  was  desirable  for  my  improvement.  Colonel 
Bentinck’s  evidence  upon  this  subject  is  worth)’  of  all  consideration.  He  stated  in  his 
cxaminati'Ui,  upon  the  25th  of  Fi  lsruary,  that  the  occurrence  took  place  on  or  about  the  5th 
of  May,  1861.  He  then  ordered  the  back-board,  and  considered  it  absolutely  necessary. 
He  had,  however,  no  record  of  the  date  at  which  he  gave  the  order,  and  the  riding  master, 
Mr.  Price,  never  made  any  report  to  him  as  to  my  style  of  riding.  Upon  the  following 
day,  the  26th  of  Pehruary,  Colonel  Bentinck  said  he  was  enabled,  by  a reference  to  the 
regimental  order  book,  to  correct  his  evidence  ns  to  the  period  of  my  riding  with  the  back- 
board, and  that  it  was  not  on  the  6th  of  May,  as  lir.st  deposed  to  by  him,  but  at  some  time 
between  the  31st  of  March  and  the  lltii  of  Ajiril,  during  which  period  otficers  rode  in  the 
only  order  of  riding  that  admitted  of  a back-board,  lie  ex[)lnincd  this  afterwards  by  saying 
that  that  was  the  period  during  which  officers  rode  wi I h the  bridoon  ; but  1 produced"  Mr. 
Price,  the  riding  master,  who  dcpo.sed  that  the  time  in  which  1 exercised  with  the  back- 
board was  in  July  or  August,  and  that  he  was  quite  sure  it  was  not  in  the  month  of  April, 
that  it  was  late  in  the  season,  and  happened  whilst  his  sergeant-major  was  at  Coventry  ; 
and  he  knew  that  the  time  the  sergeant-major  w.as  so  in  Coventry  was  in  July  or  Augn'st. 
Mr.  Price  further  said  that  officers  can  use  both  bit  and  bridoou  in  riding  with  a back- 
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board,  by  dropping  the  bit  rein  and  taking  up  the  bridoon,  but  that  both  the  bit  and  the 
bridoon  are  on  the  horses.  Pie  has  further  said  that  the  regimental  order  that  tlie  ofBcors 
are  to  ride  next  day  in  bridonns  would  not  necessarily  give  any  clue  to  the  time  of  the 
back-boanl  having  been  used,  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary,  from  my  style  of  riding, 
that  the  back-board  should  bo  used  with  me;  that  he  was  eight  years  riding  master,  ami 
never,  during  that  period,  saw  a captain  ride  with  a back-board  until  it  was  ordered  for  me- 
that  I was  not  inattentive  to  my  drill,  and  at  the  time  the  order  was  given,  I was  riding  as 
smartly  as  I could,  and  not  inattentively,  and  that  Mr.  Price  never  uses  back- boards  unless 
a mail  is  sulky  and  will  not  pay  attention.  Comment  upon  this  evidence  would  be  useless. 
I was  singled  out  for  this  degradation  at  a time  when  I was  riding  as  smartly  and  as 
attentively  as  I could.  The  order  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  riding  master,  unnecessary. 
No  captain  in  tlie  4th  Dragoon  Guards  had  ever  before,  during  tiie  time  Mr.  Price  wiis 
riding  master,  been  subjected  to  such  treatment,  and  the  occurrence  took  place  in  July  or 
August,  long  after  the  Dickson  affair  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Colonel  lientinck,  indeed 
it  was  just  about  the  period  when  the  libellous  document,  to  which  I shall  hereafter  allude, 
found  its  way  so  mysteriously  to  the  colonel’s  room.  The  Court  will  remember  the  way  in 
which  Colonel  Bentinck  evaded  the  several  questions  put  to  him  by  me  as  to  whether  he 
ordered  me  to  send  in  my  papers  and  leave  the  regiment,  and  how  at  length,  after  great 
difficulty,  he  stated  that  he  recommended  me,  in  May,  1861,  to  send  in  my  resignation. 
Tlie  word  “recommendation”  is  quite  a favourite  with  Coloncd  Bentinck,  his  language  is 
uniformly  so  mild  and  courteous  that  the  word  “order”  sounds  harsh  to  his  ears.  In  the 
early  portion  of  this  case  he  .said  that  on  the  15th  of  May,  1861,  he  recommended  me  not 
to  go  into  the  mess  room.  When  asked  bj'  the  Court  to  define  what  he  intended  by  the  term 
“recommended,”  he  illustrated  it  by  saying  that  if  ho  afterwards  found  me  in  the  "mess  room 
he  would  have  turned  me  out.  The  Court,  therefore,  are  enabled  to  see  the  nature  of  what 
Colonel  Bentinck  calls  hi.s  “ recommendation.”  Colonel  Bentinck,  in  another  part  of  his 
evidence,  given  on  the  25th  of  February,  said,  in  answer  to  a question  from  the  Court,  that 
he  did  not  recollect  recommending  me  to  leave  the  service  on  the  15th  of  May,  1861.  As 
it  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  reconcile  these  contradictory  statements,  1 must  leave  the 
matter  as  it  is,  and  trust  to  the  inventive  faculties  of  the  colonel  for  some  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  Colonel  Bentinck  has  denied  that  he  ordered  me  to  leave  the  mess  room,  or  that 
he  said,  in  a loud  voice,  “leave  the  room,  sir.”  Ills  language  on  that  occasion  was,  accord- 
ing to  his  allegation,  most  polite.  He  saj-s  it  was,  “ Captain  llobertson,  1 shall  be  much 
obliged  to  you  if  you  will  leave  the  room,”  and  that  he  did  not  convey  to  me  by  his 
demeanour  and  words  that  unless  I left  the  room  he  would  have  me  removed.  The 
colonel  added,  that  if  1 had  not  left  the  room  he  would  have  done  so,  and  that  as 
to  removing  me,  that  was  an  absurd  question.  The  Court,  hoAvever,  will  bear 
in  mind  the  observation  of  Colonel  Beutinck  to  which  I have  before  alluded,  that  if  he  bad 
found  me  in  the  mess-room  after  his  recommendation  lie  would  have  turned  me  out.  This 
language,  used  by  him  in  that  portion  of  his  examination  in  which  he  could  not  anticipate 
the  question  which  was  subsequently  put,  contra-its  most  strangely  with  the  words  which 
he  now  says  he  did  use  when  he  found  me  in  the  room.  Colonel  Bentinck  has  admitteel 
that  upon  the  15lh  of  May,  1861,  ho  placed  Captain  M’Donnell,  my  junior,  in  command 
of  tlie  regiment  during  his  tem]iorai-y  absence,  tlr.is  co:ii|iletely  superseding  me  at  a time 
when  I was  performing  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  service,  lie  admits  also  that  I 
remonstrated  about  that  act,  and  said  I would  make  a complaint,  and  that  lie  told  me  that 
when  the  time  came  he  would  be  happy  to  forward  any  complaint  I might  make.  His 
subsequent  conduct  with  reference  to  my  letters  of  remonstrance  of  the  4tli  and  7th  of 
September,  1861,  affords  significant  evidence  of  tlie  way  in  wliicli  any  complaint  of  mine 
upon  the  matter  would  have  been  dealt  with  by  him.  In  the  month  of  August,  1861, 
Colonel  Bentinck  ordered  me  to  attend  inoriiiiig  and  evening  stables.  He  at  first  a.?signed 
as  his  reason  for  so  doing  that  I was  sometimes  absent  from  the  orderly-room  at  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  It  occurred  to  me  that  this  was  a strange  reason  for  ordering  me  to 
attend  evening  stables,  and  I accordingly  put  tills  question  to  him — “ Having  regard  to 
your  last  answer,  why  did  you  tell  me  to  attend  evening  stables?”  His  reply  was,  “The 
same  question  would  almost  relate  to  the  morning  one — 1 had  no  particular  reason,  except 
for  his  absence  in  the  morning.”  This  was  explicit  and  sati.sfactory  ; but  the  prosecutor 
was  not  contented,  and  in  his  cross-examination  one  of  the  first  questions  put  by  him  to 
Colonel  Bentinck  was,  “ Had  you  any  special  reason  for  ordering  the  prisoner  to  attend 
evening  ns  well  as  morning  stables?”  To  which  Colonel  Bentinck  (wholly  nnmindfiil 
of  the  statement  he  had  previously  made,  and  entirely  regardless  of  the  consistency  of  his 
evidence),  said  he  had  particular  reasons,  and  gave  a "long  account  of  some  gossip  which  ho 
had  picked  up  in  tlie  streets  of  Birininghain  and  from  some  jokes  of  my  brother  officers, 
and  said  he  tliought  it  riglit  fur  this  reason  to  conflno  me  within  barracks  during  the  period 
of  evening  stables,  which  would  last  from  about  half-past  five  o’clock  to  a quarter  past  six 
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o’clock  on  each  afternoon.  It  is  admitted  that  at  this  time  the  troop  under  ray  command 
vas  in  good  order  and  condition.  I arraign  this  as  an  idle  pretext— a shallow  subterfuge, 
caught  at  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a false  complexion  to  an  act  Avhich,  I say,  it  is  manifest, 
from  the  evidence  before  the  Court,  was  only  one  of  aserits  of  proceedings  instituted 
for  the  pimpose  of  compelling  me  to  leave  the  service.  Colonel  Bentinck  followed  this  up 
by  reference  to  an  imaginary  order,  stated  by  him  to  have  been  given  to  me  in  February, 
1861,  to  attend  morning  and  evening  stables,  at  which  time  he  said  that  I attended  them 
, about  one  week.  The  Court  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Sergeant-Major  Macloughry,  the 
■ sergeant-major  of  my  troop,  who  has  said  that  I never  attended  morning  and  evening 
stables  in  either  January  or  Februarj',  1861,  or  at  any  other  time  until  the  month  of 
August  last.  It  is  wearisome  to  be  compelled  to  go  through  these  details  but  it  is  absolutely 
nectssarj'  for  my  protection.  I charge  that  all  these  acts  were  done  for  a particular  object, 
and  the  best  evidence  of  the  truth  of  that  charge  is  the  testimony  given  by  Colonel  Bentinclc, 
and  the  contradictions  to  which  ho  has  exposed  himself  in  his  vain  and  fruitless  efforts  to 
explain  or  justify  his  conduct  towards  me.  In  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  September, 
1861,  when  the  regiment  was  on  the  march  for  Ireland,  Colonel  Bentinck  ordered  that 
Cornet  Tait,  who  had  been  attached  as  a subaltern  to  my  troop  during  the  time  the  4th 
Dragoon  Guards  were  in  Birmingham — in  fact,  during  the  entire  period  since  he  had  joined 
the  array — should  be  removed.  Major  Jones  has  said  he  did  not  consider  that  the  with- 
drawal of  the  subaltern  was  a beneficial  arrangement.  The  excuse  given  by  the  colonel  for 
that  order  was  in  order  that  Cornet  Tait  should  be  placed  under  the  special  charge  of  Major 
Jones  during  the  march.  The  major  has  stated  that  the  young  subalterns  were  not  put 
specially  under  his  care  at  all,  he  only  got  the  order  as  he  was  marching  out  of  the  barrack 
gate.  But  the  colonel  has  also  said  that  Cornet  Tait  stated  to  him  it  would  be  a hard  case 
to  be  obliged  to  associate  with  me  on  the  line  of  march.  The  Court  pressed  Colonel  Bentinck 
as  to  whether  Cornet  Tait  gave  any  reason  for  not  wishing  to  associate  with  me,  but  the 
comet  gave  no  reason,  and  the  only  reason  why  the  colonel,  upon  consideration,  agreed  wdth 
the  cornet  was,  that  tie  (the  colonel)  did  think  it  was  a hard  case.  Lieutenant  Rintoul  has 
stated  that  upon  the  line  of  march  the  officers  of  both  troops  messed  together,  that  I could 
have  messed  with  them  if  I pleased  to  do  so,  and  that  Cornet  Tait  would  not  necessarily 
have  been  more  absent  from  the  mess  than  he  was  if  he  had  remained  attached  to 
my  troop.  I leave  the  Court  to  judge,  from  all  this  evidence,  what  was  the 
motive  and  object  of  Colonel  Bentinck  in  withdrawing  the  subaltern  from  my 
troop.  I wrote  a letter  of  remonstrance  upon  the  subject  to  Colonel  Bentinck,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  matter  brought  under  the  notice  of  Sir  George  Wetherall.  Thi.s 
letter  was  dated  the  7th  of  September,  1861.  I wrote  another  letter,  dated  the  4th  of 
September,  1861,  complaining  of  the  order  compelling  me  to  attend  morning  and  evening 
stables,  with  a similar  request  that  it  should  be  laid  before  Sir  George  Wetherall.  The 
colonel  did  not  leave  for  Ireland  until  the  9th  of  September,  1861,  and  neither  of  my 
communications  were  ever  sent  forward  to  the  general  commanding  the  nothern  district.  Sir 
George  Wetherall.  He  never  heard  of  them.  On  my  arrival  in  Ireland,  I wrote  the 
letter  of  the  17th  of  September,  1861,  requesting  that  they  should  be  forwarded  to  Sir 
George  Brown.  Colonel  Bentinck  paid  no  attention  to  my  request.  He  did  not  even 
condescend  to  lay  my  complaints  before  Colonel  Brownriggon  the  30th  of  September,  1861. 
i he  excuse  he  has  given  is,  that  he  considered  his  complaint  against  me  was  of  more 
serious  importance  than  the  subject  to  which  my  letters  alluded,  and  that  he  had  a prior 
claim  to  consideration  trom  Sir  George  Brown.  Did  any  Court  ever  hear  such  an  attempt 
at  an  excuse  given  by  any  commanding  officer?  Colonel  Bentinck  also  admitted  that  he 
did  not  lay  before  Sir  George  Wetherall,  nor  before  Colonel  Brownrigg,  the  correspondence 
♦lelween  Mr.  Owen  and  Colonel  Dickson,  nor  my  letter  to  him  of  Sunday  morning.  And 
uliat  IS  the  hollow  reason  which  he  gives  for  such  suppression?  It  was  because  they 
related  to  an  aflair  of  honor,  and  that  he  therefore  did  not  consider  himself  justified  in 
forwarding  them ; and  yet  he  was  forced  to  admit  that  the  correspondence  which 
he  did  lay  _ before  these  ofllccrs  referred  to  an  affiiir  of"  honor,  in  which  there 
uas  a que.ition  of  sending  a challenge.  But  time  would  fail  me  if  1 were  to 
attemjit  to  enumerate  all  the  quibbles  and  shufiling  expedients  which  have  been 
resorted  to  by  Colonel  Bentinck  in  the  desperate  and  hopeless  struggle  to  exjilain  away 
the  treatment  which  I have  received.  In  the  latter  end  of  July,  1861,  Colonel  Bentinck 
suddenly  discovers  on  his  table  a document  signed  by  several  of  my  brother  officers, 
reflecting  on  my  character,  and  calculated  to  drive  me  from  the  regiment.  He  tells  the 
court  he  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  it ; although,  as  Lieutenant  Rintoul  has  stated,  the 
colouel,  on  the  6th  of  Juno  previously— the  very  day  next  before  that  on  which  he  says  he 
gave  me  the  notable  advice  as  to  sending  libellous  circulars  to  all  the  members  of  the  Junior 
United  Service  Club— told  him  that  the  officers  at  head  quarters  were  about  to  address  a 
letter  to  him,  begging  to  have  mo  removed.  The  colonel  makes  no  inquiry  us  to  how  or 
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by  whom  this  document  was  sent  to  him.  Such  an  inquiry  would  have  been  an  act  of  super- 
erogation if  Lieutenant  Eintoul  has  told  the  truth — it  would  have  been  only  natural,  proper 
and  becoming,  if  the  colonel’s  account  be  true.  The  colonel  states  it  was  a most  legal  docu- 
ment, and  couched  in  the  most  respectful  language  ; but  though  this  is,  as  he  says,  the  case 
the  colonel  declines  to  give  the  names  of  any  of  the  officers  wlio  signed  it,  lest  by  so  doing 
he  should  expose  them  to  proceedings  in  a court  of  justice.  The  colonel  keeps  it  in  his  pos- 
session for  about  a week,  and  then  hands  it  to  the  adjutant  for  him  to  keep  it.  The  colonel 
is  called  upon  by  me  to  produce  it  at  this  trial.  He  goes  to  the  adjutant,  the  wortliy  depo- 
sitory of  this  libel,  and  the  adjutant  tells  him  it  was  destroyed.  He  never  inquires  when  it 
was  destroyed,  or  by  whom — ignorance  about  these  particulars  is  far  preferable  to  know- 
ledge. The  colonel,  in  fact,  would  seek  to  induce  the  court  to  believe  that  he  knows  nothing 
as  to  the  preparation  of  it,  or  as  to  the  process  by  which  signatures  to  it  were  obtained. 
When  asked  by  me  whether  he  told  Lieutenant  Eintoul  that  lie  should  get  all  the  Weedon 
fellows  to  sign  it,  he  at  first  utterly  denied  the  truth  of  any  such  conversation  ; further  con- 
sideration, however,  brought  to  him  a mistj'  recollection  of  having  once  remarked  to  Lieu- 
tenant Eintoul  that  the  document  ought  to  be  unanimous — an  expression  which  certainly 
most  admirably  harmonised  with  the  colonel’s  clouded  memory;  but  after  various  efibits  he 
at  last  explained  the  phrase  by  stating  that  his  meaning  was,  that  there  was  no  use  in  for- 
warding it  unless  it  were  unanimous.  But  the  court  will  recollect  the  clear  evidence  of 
Lieutenant  Eintoul.  He  says  that  on  the  27th  of  August,  18G1,  the  colonel  observed  to 
him,  “ You  must  get  all  these  Weedon  fellows  to  sign  that  letter,”  and  the  lieutenant  said 
that  in  consequence  he  took  this  message  to  the  officers  of  the  regiment  who  were  then 
■*  quartered  at  Weedrn.  Colonel  Bentinck  said  that  no  officer  signed  that  document  in  his 
presence.  Cornet  Farquhar  has  been  produced  before  the  court,  and  has  said  that  in  the 
month  of  September,  IBGI,  Adjutant  Harraii — this  officer  who  is  so  indispensable  to  the 
colonel — asked  him  in  the  orderly-room,  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  Colonel  Bentinck-, 
who  was  at  the  time  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire-place,  to  sign  that  paper. 
Three  times  Lieutenant  Eintoul  was  asked  to  sign  that  d"Cument — on  two  of  ihese(jcca- 
sions  by  the  adjutant — and  three  times  he  refused.  At  length,  upon  the  2oth  August,  1861, 
the  adjutants  importunity  was  reward, d.  Lieutenant  Eintoul  asked  him  if  the  colonel 
wished  that  document  to  lie  signed  by  the  officers;  the  adjiitat-.t  replied  yes.  ‘‘Well,” 
said  Lieutenant  Kinionl,  “ if  it  is  his  visit,  and  as  it  Is  a regimental  alfair,  1 will  do  it,  but 
it  will  lie  very  much  against  my  conviction  ” 1 admire  the  candour  and  intrepidity  with 

which  Lieutenant  Kintmil  afterwards  staled  that  he  did  then  sign  that  document  He  de- 
scribeil  the  pre.ssure  wliich  was  bronght  to  bear  against  bim — be  told  the  truth,  and  the 
whole  truth,  and  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  eowardly  and  Himsy  plea  of  declining  to 
answer.  1 now  fearlessly  a-k  tlie  Court  if  1 have  not  proved  the  seveial  allegations  put 
forwiird  in  my  defenee,  and  if  they  do  not  heli,-ve  that  tlie.se  acts  and  coiidiici  were  all  aimed 
ai  the  one  ohjeet,  of  forcing  me  to  lesigii,  and  whether  they  are  not  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  slateni'  nt  made  by  Major  -Jones,  tliat  Colonel  Bentinck  told  him  1 sliould  be  driven 
from  the  regime  lit  ? 1 will  not  dwell  upon  the  evidence  of  Majer  Jones  as  to  the  coiiver- 

satiim  wbieh  tnok  plac  between  him  and  me  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  Oetobtr,  18G1, 
on  my  r turn  from  the  interview  with  Col,'tiel  Bi  iitiiick  and  Coluiiel  Bniwnrigg  ; it  pourliays 
ill  the  simple  language  of  truth  the  feelings  and  emotions  with  wliicli  1 was  then  oppre.ssed, 
and  l ow  llie  lliooglit  flaslied  acro.ss  my  mind  to  w rile  to  his  b’oval  I ligbne.s.s,  the  eoinniaiider- 
in-eliief.  Notwitlistaiidiiig  all  the  inconvenience  and  anxiety  wliieh  these  proceedings  have 
entailed,  I am  rejoiced  that  1 carried  that  l bought  into  execiitien.  I will  not  now  e-say  to 
penetrate  the  mystery  of  that  message  which  was  sent  by  Adjutant  liarran  to  Major  Jones 
upon  ihe  30tli  of  September,  1 86 1-  a ines-age  marked  by  the  extraordinary  and  unusual 
language  tliereiii  used,  and  which  was  the  only  order  receiveil  hy  IMiijor  Jones  concerning 
me.  — “ Dublin,  September  30,  1861.  Memorand'.nn.  Immediate.  Major  Jones  will  be 
pleased  to  cause  Captain  E ibertsnn  immediately  to  be  e.xamiiied  b)'  .Surgeon  Cooper,  and 
obtain  a certificate  from  him  tkut  it  will  not  tndanyer  Captain  Jlubtrlson’s  life  to  travel  to 
Dublin  to-morrow  Slionld  Surgeon  hooper  give  such  a certificate.  Captain  Kobertson  will 
be  required  to  attend  at  the  deputy  adjutant -general’s  office  to-nierrow,  at  the  Unyal 
Hospital.  Signed,  Edvvakd  IlAititAN.”  This  was  in  perfect  keejiing  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  picture  wliich  this  trial  has  presented.  The  same  system  has  been  pursued  with  iiiide- 
viaiing  consistency  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  I ask  for  an  acquittal  from  this  Court. 
You  will  set  aside  these  scandalous  hints,  which  have  been  rather  suggested  than  uttered. 
Colonel  Bentinck  liiinself  has  told  you  that  prior  to  the  9th  of  May,  1861,  he  knew  nothing 
against  my  character  as  an  officer  or  a gentleman,  hut  then  the  Dickson  affair  came  to  his 
knowledge,  and  his  ears  thenceforward  grei  dily  drank  in  every  species  of  idle  rumour  and 
false  reports.  He  never  madeany  inquiry  into  theirutli  or  falsehood  of  lliem.  He  thought 
there  was  no  necessity  for  it.  Ills  mind,  poisoned  against  me,  credited  a great  deal  of  what 
he  heard.  Major  Jones  has  been  always  on  good  terms  with  me.  He  told  you  he  could 
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not  tax  his  memory  with  anything  discreditable  which  I had  done,  and  that  I had  been  on 
good  terms  with  my  brother  officers,  until  Colonel  Bentinck  joined  the  regiment.  As  to  the 
Birmingham  gossip,  he  told  j'ou  ho  would  not  have  noticed  it  but  that  he  heard  the  officers 
laughing  and  joking  about  it.  Lieutenant  Rintoul  has  stated  that  he  has  reason  now  to 
believe  that  the  statements  made  in  that  libellous  document  respecting  me  are  not  true,  and 
1 know  and  feel  tliat  this  Court  will  not  weigh  them  in  the  balance,  nor  permit  them  for  one 
moment  to  influence  or  bias  their  decision  as  to  my  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  charges  which 
alone  they  are  to  tr)^  My  reply  w'as  prepared  before  any  portion  of  the  evidence,  which 
has  occupied  the  Court  for  the  last  two  days,  was  given.  As,  however,  such  evidence  was 
only  called  for  by  the  Court  for  a purpose  wholly  collateral  to  this  trial,  and  as  it  cannot,  in 
any  manner,  affect  the  issues  to  be  tried  between  the  prosecutor  and  me,  or  the  testimony 
which  has  been  presented  on  my  behalf,  it  would  be  needless  and  irrelevant  for  me  to  make 
make  any  further  allusion  to  it.  So  far  as  regards  the  subject  to  which  it  referred,  the  Court 
have  come  to  their  decision,  and  will  consequently  dismiss  it  from  their  minds  The  Court  will 
now  permit  meto  give  them  a very  brief  summary  of  the  several  transactions  which  have  been 
detailed  at  such  great  length  in  the  progress  of  this  trial.  The  trustee  of  my  marriage  settle- 
ment - a person  bearing  the  honorary  title  of  Colonel — in  a club  to  which  he  had  been  invited  as 
a guest,  upon  the  17th  of  October,  1860,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  made  by  me,  and  couched 
in  proper  and  courteous  language,  grossly  insults  me  by  the  utterance  of  expressions  more 
befitting  an  empty  blusterer  than  one  professing  to  be  a gentleman.  1,  at  the  earliest 
period,  place  mj'  honor  in  the  care  of  a man  who  had  been  a brother  officer.  He  proceeds 
forthwith  to  obtain  an  apologv  or  redress.  I trusted  implicitly  to  him,  and  believed  fully 
that  my  reputation  was  safe  in  his  hands.  He  reports  to  me  that  Colonel  Dickson  refused 
to  give  me  any  satisfaction  until  legal  affairs  between  us  were  closed  and  settled.  Captain 
Henry  reports  this  statement  in  the  presence  of  Colonel  Clarke,  and  tells  me,  when  I 
suggest  the  sending  a challenge,  that  it  was  usele.=s,  and  that  nothing  could  be  done.  I 
gave  full  credence  to  him  in  whom  I then  reposed  the  most  unlimited  confidence.  When 
Colonel  Dickson,  in  the  month  of  March,  1861,  uttered  vile  slanders  against  me,  I again 
sought  the  advice  and  counsel  of  Captain  Henry.  Upon  his  statement,  that  circumstances 
then  prevented  him  from  acting  as  my  friend,  Mr.  Owen  undertook  the  office.  Captain 
Henry  gives  him  a statement  in  writing,  dated  the  23rd  of  March,  1861,  setting  forth  what 
had  occurred,  atid  exonerating  me  in  all  respects;  he  assures  Mr.  Owen  that  I had  acted 
properly  and  was  free  from  blame.  The  occurrence  of  October,  1860,  had  then  first 
reached  the  ears  of  Major  Jones,  at  that  time  in  command  of  the  regiment.  Major  Jones 
speaks  to  me,  and  was  satisfied  when  1 said  1 intended  to  send  Mr.  Owen  to  Colonel 
Dickson  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  redress.  I kept  my  word.  Mr.  Owen  went  upon  his 
mission,  and  failed  in  being  able  to  obtain  access  to  the  colonel.  Captain  Henry  is  informed 
of  the  unsuccessful  result  of  Mr.  Owen’s  exertions,  and  his  letter  of  the  3rd  of  April,  1861, 
exhibits  the  opinion  he  then  entertained  of  Colonel  Dickson’s  conduct.  In  the  month  of 
May,  1861,  Colonel  Bentinck  is  apprised  of  the  transaction.  He  calls  upon  me  for  an 
e.Npianation,  and  he  then,  as  I assert,  told  me  that  a challenge  should  be  sent.  Mr.  Owen 
again  hurries  to  London,  and  again  seeks  an  interview  with  Colonel  Dickson,  and  he  fails 
again.  Colonel  Bentinck  asks  Sir  George  Wetherali  for  a court  of  inquiry.  This  is  refused, 
but  a suggestion  is  made  to  him  that  he  could  prefer  charges  for  a court-martial  on  me. 
Me  declines  to  adopt  that  course.  On  the  6th  of  June,  1861,  he  tells  Lieutenant  Rintoul 
that  the  officers  at  head-quarters  were  about  to  address  a letter  to  him,  requesting  to  have 
me  removed.  Upon  the  following  day,  the  6th  of  June,  he  advised  me  to  issue  circulars  to 
nil  the  members  of  the  Junior  United  Service  Club,  which  were  to  contain  the  severest 
strictures  I could  pen  upon  Colonel  Dickson,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  force  him 
either  to  apologise  or  give  me  satisfaction.  Reflection  induced  me  to  conclude,  that  if  I 
rvere  to^  adopt  such  a course  I would  only  expose  myself  to  a series  of  legal  proceedings, 
either  in  the  form  of  actions  of  libel,  or  criminal  information.  I took  another  mode  of 
proceeding,  which  1 thought  less  objectionable,  and  1 wrote  the  notices  to  the  clubs  which 
have  been  given  in  evidence.  In  the  meantime  1 had  been — to  use  Colonel  Bentinck’s 
expressions — recommended  by  him  not  to  frequent  the  mess  room,  or  associate  with  my 
brother  officers;  and  when  on  one  occasion  I was  found  by  the  Colonel  in  the  mess-roont  I 
was  “ recommended”  by  him  to  leave  it.  Ho  also  recommended  mo  to  resign  my 
commission.  This  was  followed,  in  rapid  succession,  by  an  order  from  the  colonel, 
that  during  his  absence  Captain  M'Donnell,  my  junior,  should  be  placed  in  command  of 
the  regiment,  thus  superseding  me  ns  a person  not  worthy  to  hold  that  position  to  wdiich 
I was  entitled  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Service.  Orders  are  next 
given  by  the  colonel  that  I am  not  to  get  any  leave  of  absence  as  long  I remained 
in  the  regiment.  I am  then  directed  to  exercise  in  tho  riding  school  with 

the  back- board  on,  which  as  Mr.  Price  has  told  you,  was  never  applied  in  that 
legiineut,  except  to  men  who  were  sulky,  and  would  not  pay  attention  to  their  drill  an 
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order  entirely  uncalled  for,  and  never  before  given  to  any  captain  in  the  4tU  Dragoon 
Guards.  1 am  afterwards  ordered  by  the  Colonel  to  attend  morning  and  evening  stables, 
upon  some  wretched  pretext,  which  it  is  manifest  was  not  the  true  reason ; and  next,  the 
subaltern  is,  by  the  like  orders  of  the  Colonel,  withdrawn  from  my  troop  upon  the  line  of 
mareh  to  Ireland.  During  the  period  of  these  transactions,  a libellous  document,  reflecting 
upon  my  character,  is  prepared,  with  the  knowledge  and  sanction  of  the  Colonel.  His 
Adjutant  hawks  it  about  among  m}'-  brother-officers,  and  asks  for  their  signatures,  with  an 
intimation  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Colonel  they  should  sign  it;  the  Colonel  himself  tells 
Lieutenant  Kintoid  he  should  get  the  Weedon  fellows  to  put  their  names  to  it;  it  is  found 
by  the  Colonel  on  his  table ; he  makes  no  inquiries,  as  he  says,  about  it;  he  keeps  it  for 
some  days,  and  it  is  then  delivered  by  him  to  the  Adjutant,  for  purposes  which  are  apparent 
from  the  evidence  which  has  been  given.  I write  letters  to  the  Colonel  complaining  of  the 
treatment  I had  suffered  at  his  hands.  These  were  rvritten  for  the  purpose  of  having  them 
forwarded  by  him  to  the  superior  military  authorities.  He  keeps  tliem  safely,  and 
absolutely  refuses  and  neglects  to  lay  them  either  before  Sir  George  Wetherall  or  Sir 
George  Brown.  That  libellous  document  is  placed  by  the  Adjutant,  in  the  month  of 
September,  1861,  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  the  Colonel,  before  Cornet  Farquhar  for 
his  signature.  I abstained,  for  reasons  which  arc  understood  b}*  the  Court,  from  asking 
that  young  officer  if  ha  then  signed  it.  Colonel  Bentinck  has  been  examined  by  me  as  to 
all  these  acts.  The  evidence  given  by  him  has  been  contradicted  in  almost  every  particular 
by  Major  Jones,  Lieutenant  Rintoul,  Cornet  Farquhar,  Mr.  Price,  and  Serjeant-Major 
Macloghej'.  But  above  all,  the  statements  made  by  the  Colonel  in  one  portion  of  his 
evidence  have  been  contradicted  by  those  made  by  him  in  other  portions  of  it.  Upon  the 
30th  September,  1861,  an  order  arrives  from  Adjutant  Harran  that  I am  to  attend  at 
Colonel  Brownrigg’s  office  on  the  following  day,  except  the  surgeon  could  certify  that  my 
life  would  be  endangered  by  the  journey,  and  thus  1 am  hurried  up  to  Dublin  with  shameless 
haste,  and  on  my  arrival  I am  condemned,  unheard,  upon  mutilated  reports  furnished  by  my 
Colonel ; the  facts  and  documents  which  would  have  explained  my  conduct  having  been, 
as  I assert  and  charge,  wilfullj'  suppressed  bj'  him.  Upon  the  day  following  that  on  which 
my  sentence  was  pronounced  by  Colonel  Brownrigg,  in  accordance,  as  he  alleges,  with  the 
directions  of  Sir  George  Brown,  Colonel  Bentinck,  for  the  first  time,  exhibits  to  Colonel 
Brownrigg  the  libellous  document.  I know  not  for  what  purpose  this  was  done.  I had 
been  already  condemned,  and  it  could  scarcely  have  been  with  the  object  of  trying  me  in 
my  absence,  and  after  my  sentence  had  been  pronounced.  Finally,  this  document  when 
called  for  by  me,  for  the  purposes  of  this  trial,  is  stated  to  have  been  destroyed.  I have 
now  commented  upon  the  evidence  which  has  been  given,  and  I have  gone  over  in  rapid 
review  the  facts  of  this  extraordinary,  indeed  1 believe  in  many  respect.s,  unparalleled  case, 
as  they  have  been  presented  to  the  Court.  I submit  that  I did  everything  which  any 
honorable  man  could  be  required  to  do — that  I earnestly  and  honestly  endeavoured  to  obtain 
redress  from  Colonel  Dickson — that  the  mutter  was  in  substance  and  reality  submitted  by 
me  first  to  Major  Jones,  and  afterwards  to  Colonel  Bentinck — that  1 carried  out  their 
suggestions  in  every  reasonable  manner — that  1 was  subjected  to  every  species  of  harsh, 
degrading,  and  unseemly  treatment,  with  the  object  and  for  the  purpose  of  driving  me 
from  the  regiment,  and  that  my  letter  of  the  1st  of  October,  1861,  was  written  through 
intimidation.  I say  that  I wrote  my  letter  of  the  1st  of  October,  1861,  fully  and  con- 
scientiously believing  that  the  statements  therein  contained  were  true,  and  1 now  boldly 
assert  their  perfect  truth.  I fearlessly  leave  my  cause  to  your  decision.  I will  await  your 
finding  with  a calm  mind,  and  a full  assurance  that  1 will  receive  at  your  hands  complete 
and  ample  justice. 

The  reply  was  then  duly  signed,  and  handed  into  the  Court. 

President : Colonel  Brownrigg,  you  want  to  call  evidence  to  rebut  the  testimony 
of  some  of  the  witnesses?  Colonel  Brownrigg:  Yes;  of  Lieutenant  Rintoul,  of 
Major  Jones,  and  of  the  Riding-Master  ; 1 also  wish  to  intimate  to  the  Court  that, 
with  its  sanction,  I should  like  that  Cornet  Farquhar  should  be  brought  before  the 
Court  to  prove  the  receipt  of  the  telegram  from  my  office  to  Newbridge,  he  being 
the  officer  who  received  it,  as  allusion  has  been  made  that  it  was  not  received  at  all. 
Major  Jones  has  stated  that  he  never  received  that  telegram,  and  I am  in  a position 
to  jirove  that  Cornet  Farquhar  did  receive  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  prisoner,  and  I 
would  like  Cornet  Farquhar  to  clear  up  that  point.  President : I think  it  necessarj'. 
Colonel  Brownrigg  : I do  not  think  it  appears  on  record  that  any  telegram  was  re- 
ceived at  all,  and  I am  ready  to  clear  uji  that  matter.  Captain  Robertson  : Gene- 
ral Gordon,  I wish  to  say  something  in  allusion  to  the  person  who  gave  the  telegram 
to  me.  President : I do  not  attacli  the  slightest  importance  to  it. 

Captain  Jolui  Arthur  Bragg,  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  was  then  sworn  and  examined 
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by  the  prosecutor  : Do  you  remember  any  occasion  of  your  beinp;  in  tbe  officers  rule, 
and  the  prisoner  having  a back-board  on  at  the  time? — Yes,  I do.  Was  it  exclu- 
sively the  officers’ ride? — To  the  best  of  my  belief  it  was  ; I am  not  quite  certairt. 
Can  you  fix  the  date  of  that  occasion  positively  or  proximately  ? — It  was  about  lasj: 
April.  What  fixes  it  on  your  memory? — I returned  from  leave  about  the  middle 
of  March — about  the  14th  of  March  ; shortly  after  we  began  to  ride,  and  we  rode 
in  April,  and  I knoAV  this  was  one  of  the  early  rides,  because  we  rode  with  bridoons. 
Was  the  weather  warm  at  that  time  ?— I think  so.  Did  Lieutenant  Childe  ride,  with 
a back-stick  on  that  occasion? — He  did.  When  did  you  go  away  from  head- 
quarters at  Birmingham  ? — About  the  4th  of  June.  When  did  you  return  ? — About 
the  10th  or  12th  of  September  ; T only  returned  for  about  four  days  about  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  and  then  we  marched  to  Ireland.  By  the  Court:  How  do  you 
know  that  the  ride  on  that  occasion  was  with  a bridoon  ?— I remembered  that  it 
was.  Captain  Robertson  handed  in  a question,  and  the  President  said  ; Captain 
Robertson  you  are  at  liberty  to  put  any  question  to  shake  the  evidence,  but  T do 
not  think  you  are  at  liberty  to  go  into  other  matters.  Captain  Robertson  said  he 
respectfully  submitted  that,  according  to  the  generally  established  rules  of  the  law 
of  evidence,  he  was  at  liberty  to  put  a question  for  the  pm-pose  of  showing  miscon- 
duct on  the  part  of  a witness,  and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  he  was  not  an 
indifierent  party.  By  the  general  law  of  this  land,  by  which  ccurbs  martial  were 
bound,  he  was  not  limited  in  his  cross-examination  of  the  witnf  ss  to  the  evidence 
given  by  that  witness  on  his  examination-in -chief.  If  that  were  the  rule,  the  result 
would  sometimes  be  that  a witness  might  be  brought  up  and  only  asked  about 
some  very  trivial  and  isolated  matters,  while  at  the  same  time  he  might  be  possessed  of 
information  injurious  to  the  party  calling  him,  and  which  would  be  necessary  to  be 
elicited  by  the  prisoner  for  the  advancement  of  truth  and  justice ; and  he  also  sub- 
mitted that  he  had  not  pretermitted  any  o])portuuity  of  asking  any  question,  .as  the 
uutness  had  not  been  previously  brought  up  for  examination  by  the  prosecution  ; 
and  he  further  submitted  that  he  was  entitled  to  put  the  question  to  him  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  his  credibility.  Since  the  commencement  of  that  case  both  he 
and  his  legal  advisers  had  endeavoured  to  act  in  every  way  with  what  appeared  to 
be  the  wishes  of  the  Court  on  every  occasion  ; and,  certainly,  he  had  frequently 
withdrawn  questions  where  he  saw  the  Court  had  the  slightest  difficulty  about  ad- 
mitting them,  although  he  had  no  doubt  they  were  admissible  in  point  of  law.  This 
was  a matter  of  great  importance  to  him,  and  he  begged  to  say  that  that  was  only 
one  of  a series  of  questions  which  he  intended  to  put  on  matters  relevant  to  the 
question  at  issue  and  the  emdence  given,  and  he  therefore  begged  the  Court  to  come 
to  a decision  as  to  the  reception  or  rejection  of  the  question  ; and  if  they  rejected 
it.  he  begged  that  his  memorandum  might  be  recorded.  Colonel  Brownrigg  : I 
object  to  any  question  that  can  be  put  by  the  prisoner  to  the  evidence  that  does 
not  refer  to  the  simple  matter  of  date  .about  which  I have  called  C.ajjtain  Bragg  to 
give  evidence.  I h.ave  called  him  to  rebut  the  evidence  of  the  Riding-master,  and  I 
object  to  any  question  being  put  to  him  on  any  other  subject. 

The  Court  was  then  cleared,  and  after  the  Lapse  of  an  hour  and  forty  minutes 
was  again  re-opened.  The  President  said  : Captain  Robertson,  the  Court  liave  care- 
fully considered  the  memorandum  put  in  by  the  prisoner,  and  have  decided  that  he 
is  at  liberty  to  put  this  question.  The  Court  must  express  their  surprise  at  the  I'e- 
marks^  made  by  the  prisoner,  as  they  feel  that  they  have  given  him  every  latitude 
in  their  power.  Captain  Robertson  : I feel  th.at  very  fully,  sir,  .and  I .am  not  aware 
that  I have  made  any  remarks  to  the  contrary  effect.  Colonel  Brownrigg : I beg 
to  hand  in  a VTatten  ]irotest.  President : The  first  sentence  of  this  memorandum 

assumes  what  I think  you  will  find  is  not  the  case,  therefore  the  Court  cannot  allow 
it  pass  without  contradicting  it.  You  state  “As  the  Court  have  already  decided 
that  the  cross-examination  shall  be  confined  to  matters  arising  out  of  the  chief 
examination.”  I have  no  recollection  of  any  such  decision.  Colonel  Brownrigg  : 
With  great  respect  I think  it  was  stated  at  a very  early  part  of  the  proceedings. 
'I'he  Judge  Advoc.ate  read  the  minute  in  question,  as  follows  “ The  Court  decides 
that  the  prisoner  in  his  cross-examination  of  this  witness  should  be  confined  to  tlio 
evidence  already  given  before  the  Court,  or  to  matters  h.aving  reference  to  the 
charges  brought  .against  him.”  President;  The  Court  never  restricted  the  cross- 
examination  to  merely  wh.at  the  witness  st.ated  if  it  had  any  connection  with  tho 
charges.  Colonel  Brownrigg  : I so  understood  it.  President : If  you  had  referred 
to  the  published  reports  you  would  h.ave  seen  it.  Colonel  Brownrigg  : I have  done 
so,  and  I was  certainly  under  that  impression  at  the  time,  and  I have  Deen  iirevcnted 
asking  a great  many  question?)  on  that  account,  The  J udge  Advocate  then  read  a, 
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minute  of  the  protest  of  Colonel  Bro\viiric;g  as  follows  : — “ The  prosecutor  begs  to 
protest  against  the  prisoner  being  alloweil  to  examine  this  witness  on  any  other 
matter  than  on  the  point  he  has  been  examined  on.  This  witness  has  been  called 
to  rebut  e\ddence  for  the  defence  mth  respect  to  a date  ; to  this  point  the  prosecu- 
tor has  confined  his  questions,  and  he  submits  that  the  jirisoner  should  be  confined 

to  the  same.”  President;  Does  that  meet  your  objection  in  anyway? Colonel 

Brownrigg : Xot  quite.  In  addition  to  what  I have  already  stated,  l"submit  also 
that,  under  pretext  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  witness,  questions  of  another  na- 
ture cannot  bo  put  unless  the  Court  are  of  o^nnion  that  there  are  fair  grounds  for 
questioning  his  credit.  President : That  shall  be  added  to  your  protest. 

Captain  Robertson  : General  Gordon,  if  there  is  any  portion  of  my  memorandum 
which  coidd  bear  the  construction  to  which  the  President  has  alluded  I wish  to 
withdraw  it.  I never  intended  to  express  any  imputation  as  to  the  perfect  impar- 
tiality of  the  Court,  and  I must  express  my  thanks  for  the  consideration  they  have 
afforded.  President : Your  explanation.  Captain  Robertson,  is  quite  sufficient 
without  going  further  into  the  matter. 

President : The  question  now  is,  did  you,  in  the  summer  of  1861,  see  with  any  of 
my  brother  officers,  a document  reflecting  ou  my  character  ? — Yes,  I did.  At  what 
period  of  the  summer  of  1861  did  you  first  see  that  document? — In  August.  With 
whom  did  you  then  see  it? — 1 saw  it  on  the  table  iu  the  mess-room  at  Coventry. 
Did  you  see  it  more  than  once  ? — I only  saw  it  on  the  one  day — that  was  the  only 
time  I saw  it.  Did  any  officer  ask  you  ? President  : I wish  to  state.  Captain 
Bragg,  that  you  need  not  answer  any  question  that  would  tend  to  criminate  your- 
self ; otherwise  you  must  answer.  Witness  : Must  I answer  that  question  ? Pre- 
sident : If  it  would  not  criminate  yourself.  Captain  Robertson  : I respectfully 
submit.  General  Gordon,  that  I don’t  think  that  question  can  criminate  him.  Pre- 
sident : Did  any  officer  ask  you  to  sign  it  ? — I think  not ; I am  not  certain.  Did 
you  sign  that  document  ? Witness  : Am  I to  answer  that  question  ? President : 
Not  if  you  think  it  will  criminate  yourself.  You  are  liberty  not  to  answer  it  if  it 
would  criminate  yourself-  Witness  : Then  I decline  to  answer.  Captain  Robert- 
son ; General  Goi-don,  I respectfully  submit  to  the  Court  that  there  is  nothing  to 
criminate  the  witness  in  answering  that  question.  I think  he  is  bound  to  answer 
that  question  from  the  rule  you  have  laid  down.  I think  you  mentioned  to  me 
that  I could  ask  any  question  as  to  that  document.  Presidtut;  We  came  to  the 
decision  before,  that  an  officer  might  criminate  himself  by  stating  that  he  had  signed 
that  document  as  being  an  act  which  is  contrary  to  the  regidatious.  We  gave  ano- 
ther witness  permission  not  to  answer  the  question,  but  he  did  answer  it  though  we 
gave  him  ijermission  not  to  answer  it.  Captain  Robertson  : I will  leave  it  entirely 
with  the  Coui’t.  President : You  -will  have  all  the  benefit  of  the  witness  declining 
to  answer  it,  if  there  is  any  benefit  in  it.  Question  and  answer  read.  Do  you 
know  what  became  of  that  document  ? — I do  not-  When  you  saw  it  at  Coventry, 
were  you  v^^th  your  regiment  ? — I was  at  an  out-quarter  of  the  regiment  at  Coveu- 
try,  and  this  took  place  in  the  mess-room.  Did  you  tell  the  Court  that  j’^ou  were 
on  leave  of  absence  from  June  until  September?--!  did  not.  President : Will  you 
refer  to  the  witness’s  answer  to  the  que.stion  this  morning  ? The  question  was — 
“When  did  you  go  away  from  head-quarters  at  Birmiugham?  Answer — About 
the  14th  of  June.  Question — When  did  you  return  ? Answ-er— About  the  Iflth  or 
12th  of  September;  I retmned  for  about  four  days  in  September,  and  then  we 
marched  to  Ireland.” 

Cross-examination  continued  : Was  Serjeant- Major  Williams  present  during  the 
time  you  saw  me  exercise  wdth  a back-board  ? — I cannot  say.  Was  it  iu  the 
beginning  or  the  end  of  April  you  saw  me  exercise  with  a back- board? — I stated 
in  my  former  evidence  that  it  w-as  about  the  month  of  Ajnil ; it  may  have  been 
in  the  month  of  May  ; I am  not  certain.  It  was  the  last  week  in  March,  or  the 
mouth  of  Aj)!’!!,  or  the  first  week  of  May  ; I am  cei-tain  it  was  either  in  April  or 
the  first  part  of  hlay ; the  riding-master  w-as  there ; in  the  latter  ]iart  of  hlay 
the  riding-master  went  away,  so  he  coiUd  not  have  been  there  in  the  latter 
part  of  May ; it  might  have  been  in  the  first  fiart  of  May  ; I am  almost  certain 
it  w'as  in  April,  aiicl  if  I were  allow-ed  to  refer  to  the  order-book,  I could  almost 
tell  the  day.  (Order-book  being  handed  to  witness).  President:  Perha])s,  Captain 
Bragg,  you  would  say  why  you  wish  [to  refer  to  the  order-book  ? — Because  by 
reference  to  the  order-book  1 can  tell  the  time  at  which  we  rode  it ; must  have 
occurred  the  first  ten  days,  for  it  was  while  we  rode  with  bridoous.  How  do  you 
know  that  the  riding-master  went  away  in  the  latter  end  of  Ma.y  ? — Merely  because 
he  said  so  the  other  day,  if  he  was  telling  the  truth-  Captain  Robertson  : I don  t 
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think  the  ridinji-ninster  did  !?ivo  an  answer  to  that  effect,  b\it  I may  be  mistaken 
about  it.  President : He  only  states  so,  because  the  riding'master  said  so  to  him. 
Witness  : I read  it  in  the  newspaper,  sir  ; if  you  refer  to  the  order-book  I think 
you  will  see  when  he  went  to  Coventry  from  Birmingham. 

Cross-examination  continued  : But  at  the  commencement  of  the  ride  you  saw  mo 
exercise  with  a back -board  ? — It  was  not  before  starting;  the  riding  had  been 
going  on  for  some  time ; I should  say  a quarter  of  an  hour.  If  you  had  not 
read  in  tlie  newspaper  that  the  riding-master  went  away  in  the  latter  end  of  May, 
would  you  venture  to  say  that  the  occurrence  did  not  take  ]ilace  in  the  latter  end 
of  May  ?— I have  no  reason  to  disbelieve  the  riding-master,  when  he  stated  that  ho 
went  away  in  the  latter  end  of  May  ; he  returned  about  the  14th  of  June  : he  was 
at  Coventry  two  or  three  weeks.  Pres  dent  : The  question  is,  if  you  had  not  read 
that  the  riding-master  said  he  went  away  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  would  you  have 
ventured  to  say  that  the  occu  rence  of  riding  with  the  bick-board  did  not  occur 
in  the  latter  end  of  May  ? —The  riding-master  having  stated  that  he  went  away  in 
the  latter  end  of  May,  fixed  it  on  my  memory ; if  I had  not  read  what  he  said,  I 
should  have  said  it  was  between  the  1st  of  Ajiril  and  t e 18th  of  June,  when  I 
myself  went  away.  Was  I on  the  same  day,  at  the  same  time,  riding  with  the 
recruits  in  another  and  different  ride  from  that  in  which  1 was  exercising  with  the 
back-board?—!  don't  know.  Colonel  Hrownrigg  : Might  1 ask  if  there  is  any 
objection  to  the  witness  seeing  the  order-book  to  which  he  has  already  referred? 
President:  We  know  the  date  perfectly  well;  we  have  that  already  before  us. 
Witne  s : I should  say  it  was  on  or  about  the  12th  of  April.  President : There 
are  two  orders  in  the  book— on  the  dlst  of  March,  1><61,  “ The  officers  will 
ride  in  the  school  at  eight  o’clock  on  their  first  chargers,  and  with  bridoons  and 
on  the  10th  of  Ai)ril  “ The  officers  will  ride  in  the  school  on  their  first  chargers 
with  bridoons,  at  1130a.m.”  Then  on  the  1 4th  of  April,  “ The  officers  will  ride 
in  the  school  on  their  first  chargers  at  11  am.”  Do  these  dates  fix  the 
matter  in  your  memory  ? — Yes,  sir  ; 1 .should  say  on  or  about  the  I 'th  of  April  ; it 
might  have  been  a day  or  two  before  or  after.  President  : We  have  all  that 
before  us,  and  1 think  it  is  perfectly  unimportant.  Colonel  Brownrigg : But  it 
may  fix  the  matter  on  his  memory.  President : Do  these  orders  fix  it  in  your 
mind  that  it  was  on  or  about  the  1 0th  of  April  ? — Yes. 

Cross-examination  continued  : Did  any  officer  before  this  day  show  you  the  order- 
book,  in  order  to  enable  you  to  fix  the  date  of  my  exercising  with  the  back-board  ? — 
No,  I never  saw  it  till  now  before  the  court.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with 
any  person  as  to  the  time,  or  about  the  time,  that  the  back-board  occurrence  took 
place  ? — Since  I have  been  here  I have  been  asked  what  I thought  about  it,  and  I 
think  I said  I was  sure  it  was  in  April.  I wrote  a letter  last  Wednesday,  stating 
that  it  was  from  about  the  14th  March  to  the  latter  end  of  May.  Colonel  Brown- 
rigg : I may  state  to  the  court,  sir,  that  I,  as  prosecutor,  spoke  to  the  witness  on  the 
subject  this  morning.  Will  y ir  undertake  to  say,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  I 
was  not  riding  with  a bit  and  bridoon  at  the  time  I was  exercising  Avith  a back- 
board  ? — It  is  my  opinion  none  of  us  rode  with  bits ; we  were  all  riding  with  bridoons. 
President : Will  you  undertake  to  say  with  your  own  knowledge? — I will,  sir.  By 
the  Court : About  how  many  days  in  continuance  did  the  riding  continue  that  you 
have  alluded  to,  not  taking  notice  of  Sundays  ? — I can’t  say  how  many  ; I .should 
say  upwards  of  a month ; I cannot  be  certain  ; my  impression  is  that  we  began  with- 
out bits,  with  bridoons,  and  without  stirrups  ; we  rode  afterwards  with  swords,  and 
went  afterwards  into  the  double  ride,  which  I think  would  take  about  a month.  To 
whom  was  the  letter  about  the  back-board  written,  and  was  it  in  answer  to  any 
inquiry  ? — I received  a telegram  on  last  Wednesday  asking  this  question  ; “ Were 
you  in  the  ride  when  Robertson  and  Childe  had  a back-board  on,  and  what  month 
it  was  ?”  I wrote  an  answer,  that  as  Price  said  he  went  away  in  the  latter  end  of 
May,  and  as  I did  not  arrive  till  the  14th  of  March,  it  must  have  been  Avithin  these 
two  ]jeriods,  and  that  I was  present  at  the  ride.  President : Then  your  letter  Avas 
written  after  you  had  read  Mr.  Price’s  evidence  ? — Yes.  Was  the  letter  Avritteu 
before  you  had  read  Mr.  Price’s  evidence  or  afterwards  ?— Yes,  sir,  if  I had  not  read 
his  evidence  I should  have  said  between  the  14th  of  March  and  the  18th  of  June. 

I want  a clear  answer  to  this — Was  the  letter  Avritton  after  you  had  read  Mr.  Price’s 
evidence  ? — It  was,  sir.  With  reference  to  the  document  about  which  you  declined 
to  give  an  answer  as  to  Avhether  you  signed  it,  have  you  good  reason  to  know  Avho 
originated  that  document  ? — No,  sir,  I don’t  know  at  all.  Was  Colonel  Bentinck 
present  at  the  ride  ?— He  was,  sir.  Did  tho  officers  ride  in  the  riding-acliool  during 
the  month  of  June  before  you  went  to  Coventry  ? — I cannot  say,  sir;  I Avas  aAvay 
part  of  the  ffist  fortnight  in  J line, 
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Lieutenant  Wright,  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  i-eealled.  Captain  Robertson  : Mr. 
Wright  has  been  in  ..qoprt,  air,  during  the  examination  of  a great  many  of  the 
witnesses.  Colonel  Brovvnrigg  : I cannot  help  that.  He  was  not  called  as  a witnes.s, 
he  is  only  called,  to  rebut  evidence  given  for  the  defence.  I had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  calling  him,  except  for  the  evidence  given  for  the  defence.  PresiSeut  : 
The  prosecutor  could  not  help  that.  Captain  Robertson  : I should  like  to  ask  Mr.' 
Wright  whether  he  was  in  court  during  the  examination  of  my  witnesses  during  the 
back-board  affair.  President : V ery  possibly  he  might  have  been,  but  the  prosecutor 
could  not  tell  that  he  would  be  required.  It  is  not  intentional,  and  he  could  have 
read  the  evidence  every  day.  It  makes  no  difference  in  reality.  If  the  Coui-t 
thought  there  was  any  intention  on  his  part  of  listening  to  the  evidence  with  a view 
to  giving  his  own,  they  would  not  receive  his  evidence ; but  as  he  is  entirely  a new 
■witness,  I don’t  think  the  Court  will  refuse  his  evidence.  Captain  Robertson  : I 
merely  referred  to  the  observations  made  by  the  Court  at  the  time,  but  I don’t  mind 
it.  The  examination  of  Mr.  Wright  was  then  proceeded  with  by  the  prosecutor. 
Do  you  remember  any  occasion  of  your  being  in  an  officers’  ride  -VN'hen  the  prisoner 
had  a back- stick  on  at  that  time  ? — Yes,  I do.  Was  that  exclusively  an  officers’ 
ride  ? — It  was.  Can  you  fix  the  date  of  that  occasion,  positively  or  proximately  ? — 
It  was  during  the  first  fortnight  in  April.  What  fixes  it  ou  your  memory  ? — I 
returned  from  leave  on  the  30th  of  March,  and  I went  away  again  on  the  loth  of 
April ; I can  fix  the  date,  because  I obtained  leave  to  go  away  on  the  occasion  of 
my  sister’s  marriage.  AVas  it  between  those  periods  that  the  ride  you  allude  to  took 
place  ? — Yes,  sir.  Did  Cornet  Childe  ride  with  a back-board  on  that  occasion  ? — 
He  did.  Was  the  weather  warm  at  that  time  ? — Yes  ; it  was  warm  at  that  time. 
What  was  the  head  gear  of  the  officer’s  horses  on  that  occasion  ? — We  were  riding 
with  bridoons  only.  Do  you  remember  a letter  being  addressed  by  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  requesting  to  have  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  general  commanding- in-chief  ? — I do.  Can  you  fix 
the  date  on  which  the  prej)aration  of  that  letter  was  first  talked  about  ?— It  was 
about  the  6th  of  July ; I can  fix  the  date  because  I was  present  at  an  archery  meeting 
at  Birmingham,  and  I drove  back  Blajor  Jones  and  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Harran 
from  the  archery  meetmg  on  the  6th  of  July ; and,  owing  to  the  several  uuiJeasant 
remarks  made  by  the  officers,  connected  with  a certain  private  affair  of  CajJtain 
Robertson,  and  to  a certain  extent  reflecting  ou  the  regiment,  we  thought  it  advisable 
to  address  such  a letter  to  the  colonel,  requesting  him  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
commander-iu-chief.  Major  Jones  most  fuUy  approved  of  it,  but  said  that  from  his 
position  in  the  regiment  he  eould  not  sign  it  himself,  but  he  thought  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  was  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done.  Do  you  know  whether 
Colonel  Bentinck  was  on  leave  of  absence  in  Ireland  at  the  time? — I know  he  was 
on  leave  of  absence,  but  I can’t  say  •nffiether  he  "v^as  in  Ireland  or  not.  Was  there, 
at  head-quarters,  before  the  6th  of  J uly,  any  intention  of  jDreparing  and  sending 
such  a letter  ? — Ho.  Could  such  an  intention  have  existed  -without  your  hearing  of 
it  ? — Ho,  I think  not ; it  originated  when  we  were  returning  from  the  archery 
meeting  of  the  6th  of  July.  Did  you  ride  m July  or  August,  and  if  so,  had  any 
officer  a back-stick  on  him  at  the  time  ? — I did  i-ide  in  Jidy  and  August ; I have  no 
recollection  whatever  of  anybody  ha-viug  on  a back-stick  at  that  time.  By  the 
prisoner,  with  permission  of  the  Court : Do  you  know  -when  that  document  was 
))repared  ? — Ho,  I do  not.  Do  you  know  who  prepared  that  document  ? — Witness  : 
With  jiermission  of  the  Court,  I decline  to  answer  that.  Captain  Robertson : I 
respectfully  press  that  question,  sir.  President : Do  you  decline  on  the  ground  of 
not  criminating  yourself  or  others? — Witness:  Yes,  sir.  President:  The  question 
is,  do  you  know  who  prepared  that  document  ? It  is  not  who  j)repared  it.  You  are 
not  asked  who  did  it,  but  merely  do  you  know  who  prepared  that  document  ? — 
Yes,  sir,  I do.  Captain  Robertson,  in  handing  in  the  next  question,  said  : I hoi)e 
the  Court  will  insist  upon  an  answer  being  given  to  that  question.  President:  State 
who  prepared  that  document? — Colonel  Browmlgg:  I object  to  that  question. 
President:  You  object  to  it — ou  what  ground? — Colonel  Brownrigg : If  he  only 
heai-d  who  prepared  it,  that  is  no  evidence.  PresideJit : but  he  stated  already  that 
he  does  know.  Colonel  Brownrigg  : I object  to  it  ou  the  ground  that,  if  he  knows 
who  prepared  it,  it  might  criminate  others.  Ca]itain  Robertson  : I respectfully 
submit  that  the  prosecutor  has  no  right  to  object  to  that  question.  President : The 
jirosecutor  has  a right  to  object  to  any  question,  the  same  right  as  you  have  to  object 
to  any  question. 
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NINETEENTH  DAY,  Tuesday,  Maech  10th. 

Lieutenant  Wright  having  been  recalled  : Captain  Robertson  said,  General  Gor- 
don, with  reference  to  the  last  question  put  on  Saturday,  I wish  to  read  a few  obser- 
vations. President : I think  before  you  read  any  obeserv'ations  the  court  will 
announce  the  decision  they  have  come  to.  The  court  was  cleared  on  Saturday  to 
consider  an  objection  made  by  the  prosecutor  to  the  last  question,  “ Who  prepared 
that  document  ?”  and,  therefore,  the  first  step  is  to  announce  the  decision  of  the 
court.  Colonel  Brownrigg : 1 beg  to  withdraw  my  objection.  President : The 
objection  is  recorded ; the  court  have  decided  that  the  objection  does  not  hold  good, 
and  that  the  question  may  be  put,  and  that  this  witness  be  continued,  as  other 
wtnesses  have  been,  that  he  need  not  give  any  answer  that  would  criminate  him- 
self. Y'ou  have  already  stated  in  your  last  answer  that  you  knew  who  ]irepared 
that  document,  and  the  question  is— state  who  prepared  that  document  ? — I beg  to 
inform  you,  that  if  you  think  it  will  criminate  yourself,  you  need  not  answer  it, 
Witness  : The  document  was  shown  to  me,  sir,  and  I was  told  it  was  Lieutenant 
and  Adjutant  Harran  ijrepared  it.  I don’t  know  who  prepared  it.  President : 
Then  your  answer  to  the  former  question  must  have  been  incorrect  ? Witness  : I 
knew,  sir,  I was  told.  President : Then  you  must  have  been  told  wrong ; it  now 
turns  out  that  you  were  only  told,  and  another  person  may  come  forward  and  state 
that  he  heard  some  one  else  prepared  it.  Your  former  answer  was  wrong  ; here  it 
is  on  oath  that  you  knew  who  prepared  it.  You  had  better  correct  your  answser  ; 
the  court  wUl  give  you  hberty  to  do  so.  Witness  : I beg  to  correct  my  answer  by 
adding,  that  1 only  knew  from  hearsay  that  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Harran  pre- 
pared it.  Cross-examined  by  Captain  Robertson : When  did  you  first  see  that 
document  ? — I can’t  remember,  sir,  w'hether  it  was  in  July  or  August.  Where  did 
you  then  see  it  ?— I saw  it  in  Mr.  Tait’s  room,  at  Birmingham.  Did  you,  on  any 
subsequent  occasion,  see  it  ?— No,  I did  not.  Do  you  know  that  that  document  has 
been  destroyed  ? — I have  heard  so.  Do  you  know  by  whom  it  was  destroyed  ? — I 
was  told  that  Adjutant  Harran  destroyed  it.  President : The  question  is  do  yoii 
know  ? — Yes,  sir,  1 was  told.  President : You  are  net  certain  that  he  destroyed  it? 
Witness:  No.  Captain  Robertson  : Did  Adjutant  Harran,  at  Birmingham,  in  your 
presence,  ask  Cornet  Colquhoun  to  sign  that  document  ? — I don’t  remember  liis  doing 
so.  Did  Adjutant  Harran  say  to  Cornet  Colquhoun  that  he  should  not  leave  the 
room  till  he  signed  it,  or  w'ords  to  that  effect  ? — I never  heai’d  him  say  so.  Did  you 
urge  Comet  Colquhoun  to  sign  it  ?— No,  sir.  Did  you  ask  any  of  my  brother  officers 
to  sign  that  document? — No,  sir.  Was  that  document  addressed  to  Colonel  Ben- 
tinck? — Yes,  sir.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  signed  by  many  of  my  brother 
officers  in  August  and  September,  1861  ? — I know  that  nearly  aU  signed  it;  but  I 
cannot  remember  exactly  the  months  in  w'hich  they  did  so.  Do  you  know  by  whom 
it  was  left  in  Colonel  Bentinck’s  room? — No,  I do  not.  Had  you  any  conversation 
with  Colonel  Bentinck  about  the  document  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  or 
September? — No  ; I do  not  remember  any  con  verstion.  Do  you  know'  w’hether  there 
was  any  other  document  reflecting  on  my  character  besides  the  one  you  have  spoken 
of  as  prepared  by  any  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment  ? — I only  know  of  the  one  I 
have  referred  to.  Had  you  anything  to  say  to  the  dictation  or  composition  of  that 
flocmnent  ? — Yes,  sir,  I suggested  one  or  two  things.  Did  you  sign  that  document  ? — 
Y’es,  I did.  Did  it  at  that  time  occur  to  your  mind  that  it  was  an  extraordinary 
and  unusual  occun-encc  for  the  colonel  to  order  me  to  exercise  with  a back-board  ? — 
No,  sir,  it  did  not.  You  say  you  went  on  leave  on  the  L5th  of  Ajml,  1861.  How' 
long  did  you  then  remain  away  from  the  regiment  ? — Till  the  end  of  the  month  of 
A])riL  Did  you  exercise  at  riding  drill  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and 
August,  1861  ? — Yes,  whenever  there  was  an  officer’s  ride,  except  during  ])art  of  the 
time  when  I was  away.  Did  you  see  mo  exercise  at  riding  drill  tln-oughout  the 
months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  1861  ? — I rode  whenever  there  w’as  an 
officers’  ride  during  these  months.  Jlid  you  see  me  exercising  at  riding  drill 
these  months? — Yes,  1 saw  him  lading.  Have  you  any  memorandum  or  diai'y 
made  at  the  time  containing  any  allusion  to  my  riding  with  the  back-board  ? — No, 

1 have  not.  At  about  what  time  did  you  first  hear  of  the  affair  between  Colonel 
Dickson  and  me  ?— After  my  retiu-n  from  leave  in  the  end  of  A])ril,  Do  you  know 
whether  any  of  the  officers  senior  to  me  in  the  regiment  signed  that  document  ? — 
No,  none  senior.  President : Was  any  one  present  in  Mr.  Tait’s  room  when  you 
saw  that  document? — Yes,  there  w'ore.  Wlio  were  they? — Captain  M ‘Donnell, 
Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Harran,  Mr.  Colquhoun,  and  Mr.  Tait.  1 think  that  was' 
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all ; I don’t  know  that  there  were  any  more.  Referring  to  your  evidence  given  on 
Saturday  about  the  archery  meeting,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  and  the  party  you 
were  driving  from  the  archei-y  meeting  decided  on  pi-eparing  a letter  to  he  forwarded 
to  the  General  Commanding-in  Chief,  merely  from  what  you  had  heard  that  day  ?— 
No,  not  entii-ely  from  what  had  taken  place  at  that  meeting.  Then,  for  how  long 
previous  to  the  6th  .fuly  had  anything  occurred  which  influenced  you  to  come  to 
that  decision  ? — Colonel  Dickson’s  affair  ; and  before  the  d.ite  of  the  archery  meet- 
ing we  had  heard  many  unpleasant  reports  made  on  Captain  Robertson’s  conduct, 
which  we  heard  wherever  we  went,  and  which  reflected  upon  the  regiment  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  we  thought  that,  as  we  had  heard  opinions  publicly  exnressed 
at  the  archery  meeting,  the  matter  ought  to  be  immediately  laid  before  the  Colonel  ; 
we  thought  it  was  then  time.  President : The  question  was  as  to  how  long  previous 
to  the  archery  meeting.  Can  you  specify  the  time  ? — Witness,  I mean  from  the 
time  I first  heard  of  the  Dickson  affair,  the  date  of  which  T cannot,  fix.  and 
from  the  time  T returned  from  leave  in  March.  I heard  re])orts  of  Captain  Robertson. 
Had  you  heard  these  re])orts  conversed  about  amongst  the  officers  of  the  reciment  ? — 
Yes.  Had  you  heard  them  conversed  about  for  a month  precious  to  the  6th  of 
July? — Yes,  quite  that.  You  state  the  document  was  first  spoken  about  op  the 
6th  of  July.  Who  first  proposed  that  such  a document  should  be  prep.ared  ?— 
I can’t  say  who  proposed  it.  In  your  former  evidence  you  stated  that  Major 
Jones  had  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  preparing  such  a document.  Do  you 
know  that  he  was  aw.are  of  its  being  in  circulation  in  the  regiment  after  it  was 
prepared  ? — He  did  know  of  it ; I know  that  he  was  aware  of  it.  Did  you  si<'n 
the  document  of  your  own  accord,  or  were  you  pressed  into  signing  it? — T signed 
it  of  my  own  accord.  How  many  officers  were  in  the  regiment  senior  to  Caidaiu 
Robertson  besides  the  commanding  officer  and  Major  .Tones  in  June.  July.  August, 
or  September? — I know  there  were  noneat  Rirmingham  at  head  quarters,  or  at 
Coventry  Who  were  the  jiarties  pres-ent  in  the  dog-cart  who  prepared  and  got 
up  the  document  ?- Major  Jones.  Adjutant  Harran.  and  myself.  Colonel 
Brownrigg : Was  it  in  reference  to  the  prisoner’s  conduct  in  Rirmingham  that 
you  heard  remarks  made  about  him  prior  to  the  archery  meeting  in  July? — Yes, 
Captain  Robertson  : Was  the  language  which  Major  Jones  used  on  the  occasion  of 
your  return  from  the  archery  meeting  at  Birmingham  in  the  words  that  a passive 
manifestation  of  a feeling  of  dis]ileasure  at  my  conduct  would  be  much  more 
efficacious  than  the  course  Colonel  Bentinck  was  pursuing  towards  me,  or  words  to 
that  effect  ?--No,  he  did  not  say  that ; he  said  that  Captain  Robertson  cared  for  no 
manifestations  of  feeling  whatever  towards  him  on  the  ]iart  of  the  officers. 
Did  Major  Jone.s,  on  that  occasion  of  your  return  with  him  from  the  theatre  at 
Birmingham,  deprecate  the  preparation  of  any  such  document  ? — He  did  then  ; aud 
said  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  of  what  we  were  doing : I cannot 
remember  the  date  of  that  conversation.  Was  it  after  the  date  of  the 
archery  meeting? — Yes.  Do  you  know  whether  several  of  the  officers  consulted 
Major  Jones  as  to  whether  they  should  sign  the  document  and  the  advice  he  gave 
them  ? — I do  not  know  that  they  did  so.  Do  you  know  in  whose  handwriting  that 
document  was? — No.  President:  Was  it  from  your  own  observation  or  mere 
Birmingham  gossip  that  you  considered  the  conduct  of  Captain  Robertson 

discreditable  ? It  was  from  what  I heard  in  Birmingham  and — oh  yes,  I can  only 

say  it  was  from  hearsay.  Was  the  conversation  with  Major  Jones  returning  from 
the  theatre  before  Colonel  Beiitinck’s  return  in  July? — I canuot remember  whether 
it  was  or  not.  Do  you  kirow  why  Major  Jones  afterwards  deprecated  the  prepa- 
ration of  a document  which  he  had  previously  approved  ? — No  ; I have  not  the  least 
idea.  You  never  saw  anything  yourself  disreputable  in  Captain  Robertson's 
conduct  ? — I never  saw  anything.  Had  you  good  grounds  for  believing  what  you 

heard  in  Birmingham  ? — Yes,  I had  good  grounds.  Lieutenant  Childe  recalled  and 
examined  by  the  Prosecutor  : — Do  you  remember  riding  in  the  school  in  1861,  with 
the  jirisoner,  aud  you  both  having  backsticks  on  ? — Yes.  Was  it  exclusively  an 
officer’s  ride  ? — To  the  best  of  my  belief  it  was.  Can  you  fix  the  time  positively  or 
approximately  ? — It  was  about  the  first  fortnight  in  April.  What  fixes  that  date  in 

your  memory? It  was  after  Lieutenant  Wright  returned  from  leave,  and  before  he 

left  for  his  sister’s  marriage.  Did  you  ride  at  any  other  time  with  a backstick  ? — No. 
Do  you  remember  a letter  being  addressed  to  the  colonel  requesting^ him  to  have  the 
]jrisoner’s  conduct  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Cominander-in-Chief  ? — I canuot 
fix  the  date  ; 1 think  it  was  somewhere  about  the  beginning  of  July.  Was  there  at 
head  quarters  ]>revious  to  the  6th  July  any  intention  of  preparing  or  sending  tliat 
document? — Not  that  1 am  aware  of.  Could  such  an  intcutiou  have  been 
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entertained  without  your  knowledge? — I think  not.  Was  the  head-gear  of  the 
prisoner’s  horse  when  he  rode  with  the  hack-stick? — Bridoon.  Do  yoii  know 
whether  Colonel  Beiitinck  was  on  leave  of  absence  at  that  time  ? — I am  not  sure  ; 

T think  he  was.  Captain  Kobertson  ; Had  you  any  conversation  with  Lieutaiiant 
Wright  as  to  the  time  of  my  riding  with  the  back- board? — Yes,  I had  conversation 
about  it  with  Lieutenant  W right  and  several  of  my  brother  officers  ; but  I had 
fixed  the  date  in  a lelter  to  the  adjutant  before  I came  to  Dublin  at  all.  Did  yon 
exercise  at  lading  drill  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  or  August,  1861  ?— Yes  ; I 
think  in  each  ot  those  mouths — I am  not  sure  about  June  ; I think  I was  on  leave 
part  of  the  time.  Have  you  any  mejnorandum  or  diary  made  at  or  about  the  time 
containing  any  allusion  to  my  exercising  with  a back-board? — No.  Was  the 
sergeant-major  present  on  that  occasion? — I am  not  certain  that  the  regimental 
sergeant-major  was  not  present,  but  I am  not  certain  whether  the  rough-riding 
sergeant-major  was  or  not.  Who  did  you  hear  talking  of  the  preparation  of  the 
document  reflecting  on  my  character?—!  heard  the  Adjutant,  Lieutenant  Wright, 
and  several  of  the  officers  ; I also  heard  the  major  speak  of  it.  Were  you  present 
at  the  preparation  of  that  document  ? — I was,  I believe,  but  I am  not  sure.  Do  you 
know  in  whose  handwriting  that  document  was  ? — No,  not  the  original ; I am  not 
certain  ; it  was  written  out  two  or  three  times.  President : Do  you  know  in 
whose  handwriting  the  document  signed  by  the  officers  was  ? — Witness : I am  not 
sure  whether  1 do  or  not.  Captain  Kobertson:  Did  you  see  any  draft  of  that 
document  ? — I did.  Do  yon  know  in  whose  handwriting  the  draft  was  ? — I believe 
in  Mr.  Harran’s.  Do  yon  know  whether  there  were  any  copies  made  of  that 
document? — I know  there  were  two  or  three  rapid  drafts,  wliich  were 
destroyed.  President : Which  do  you  mean.  Captain  Robertson — the  document 
signed  by  the  officers,  or  the  draft  in  Mr.  Harran’s  handwriting.  Captain 
Kobertson : 1 allude  to  the  document  signed  by  the  officers.  The 

question  was  put  thus  : Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  copies  of  the 
document  signed  by  the  officers? — Witness  ; I do  not  know  ; I have  not  seen  one. 
Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  copies  made  of  the  draft  ? — There  were  some 
cojiies,  1 believe,  made  of  the  draft ; but  I do  not  know  that  any  were  kept.  When 
did  you  first  see  the  document  signed  by  the  officers? — I am  not  sure.  In  whose 
possession  was  it  when  you  first  saw  it  ? — Jn  the  adjutant’s.  When  did  you  last  see 
it? — I am  not  sure.  In  whose  possession  was  it  when  you  last  saw  it? — 1 don’t 
remember.  Did  Adjutant  Harrau,  in  your  pi-esence  at  Birmingham,  ask  Cornet 
Colquhoun  to  sign  the  document  ? — I think  he  did.  Did  Adjutant  Harran  then  tell 
Cornet  Colquhoun  that  he  shoidd  not  leave  the  room  until  he  signed  it,  or  words 
to  that  effect?— I don’t  remember.  Were  any  persons  present  when  Adjutant 
Harran  asked  Mr.  Colquhoun  to  sign  the  document  except  yourself,  the  adjutant, 
and  the  cornet  ? — I almost  think  that  Mr.  Wright  was  there,  but  I am  not  sure  who 
were  present.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Colonel  Bentinck  about  the  docu- 
ment ? — No.  Did  you  ask  of  my  brother  officers  to  sign  the  document  ? — I believe  I 
did.  President:  What  is  the  Court  to  understandby  “ 1 believe?”  Did  yon  or  did 
you  not  ? Witness  : I persuaded  some  of  them.  1 used  persuasion,  but  I don’t  know 
that  any  acted  on  my  persuasion.  Captain  Robertson : Did  you  sign  the  document  ? 
■ — -I  beg  respectfully  to  decline  answering  that  question  on  the  ground  that  it  might 
criminate  myself.  Captain  Kobertson  : Have  you  seen  that  document  since  the  4th 
of  October,  18C1  ? — No.  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  the  document  ? — I do 
not.  Did  you  ever,  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  or  August,  go  about  the  hotels  in 
Kinningham  making  inquiiies  fiH)m  waiters  and  servants  respecting  my  private 
afl'airs  ? — 1 was  asked  questions,  but  I nev'er  made  inquiries.  Pi’esident : The  question 
is — did  you  ever  go  about  the  hotels  in  Birmingham  making  inquiries  ? — I certainly 
made  inquiries  after  I was  asked  questions  at  the  hotels,  but  not  before.  “Wdio  asked 
you  to  make  those  inquiries  ? — I was  not  asked  by  any  one.  Why  did  you  make 
those  inquiries  ?—  I thought  it  necessarv  to  do  so.  Why  ?— Because  of  the  ropoi  ts 
that  occurred.  Who,  at  the  hotels,  asked  yon  questions  ? — 1 was  asked  questions 
at  the  Queen’s  Hotel  by  the  old  woman  at  the  bar  (laughter).  Were  you  questioned 
elsewhere? — Not  that  I remember.  ^Vhat  was  the  head  gear  of  your  own  horse  when 
you  rode  with  a back-board  ? — Bridoon.  How  does  the  fact  of  Lieutenant  Wright 
having  returned  from  leave,  after  Ijeing  at  his  sister’s  wedding,  fix  the  date  of  your 
and  Captain  Kobertson’s  riding  ? — Because  he  was  in  the  ride  at  the  time,  and  nearly 
fell  off  his  horse ; but  I am  sure  that  this  was  just  on  the  same  day.  Then  how 
docs  it  remind  you  of  the  ride  ?—  He  was  riding  on  that  day  I know  ; he  could  not 
have  been  riding  on  the  14th,  because  he  went  to  Ids  sister’s  wedding.  Why  do  you 
connect  that  with  the  occurrence  ? - Because  it  was  about  the  same  time  ; it  was 
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either  that  day  or  close  upon  it ; he  went  away  on  leave  to  his  sister’s  wedding  on 
or  about  the  14th,  and  that  was  the  only  time  we  rode  with  bridoons.  Has  Lieutenant 
Wright  reminded  you  of  this  ?— He  did  not  remind  me  before  I knew  it  myself ; I re- 
marked itto  him.  Referring  to  the  back- board  ride,  had  the  serjeant-major  been  ordered 
to  ride  on  that  occasion,  and  subsecpiently  informed  that  they  were  not  to  ride  on  that 
day  ?— No.  About  what  time  did  you  hear  Major  Jones  speak  of  the  document  with 
a])proval  or  otherwise  ?— He  spoke  of  it  with  approval  -1  am  not  sure  of  the  date— 
somewhere  about  the  beginning  of  July.  Was  it  before  the  15th  of  July  ?— I 
am  not  sure.  Did  he  ever  speak  to  you  again  about  signing  the  document,  and, 
if  so,  can  you  fix  the  date  ? — He  did  not.  By  the  prosecutor,  with  permission  of  the 
Court:  In  your  letter  to  the  adjutant  about  the  back-stick  ride,  did  you  fix  the 
date  in  connection  with  Lieutenant  Wright’s  leave  of  absence? — I am  not  sure 
that  I mentioned  it;  it  was  fixed  in  my  mind ; I fixed  it  to  have  been  in  the 
first  fortnight  of  April.  Was  Cornet  Colquhouu  one  of  the  parties  who  originated 
the  document  ? — I think  not,  sir.  By  the  Court  : Was  the  date  of  that  ride  fixed  in 
your  mind  before  or  after  reading  the  evidence  given  to  this  Court? — Before.  What 
reason  have  you  for  fixing  the  beginning  of  July  as  the  time  at  which  Major  Jones 
approved  of  the  document  ? — Because  it  was  after  the  archery  meeting ; T did  not 
go  to  it  myself.  Was  it  soon  after  the  archery  meeting  ? — I think  it  was  very 
soon.  By  Captain  Robertson,  with  permission  of  the  Court : Do  you  know  whether 
there  was  any  yierson  yiresent  but  you  and  Major  Jones  at  the  conversation 
■with  him  to  which  you  have  alluded  ? — can’t  say,  I am  sure  ; I think  it  took 
place  outside  during  stables ; I don’t  think  I heard  any  jiarticular  conversation  ; 
1 think  it  was  a general  conversation.  Do  you  know  whether  several  of  the 
officers  consulted  with  Major  Jones  as  to  whether  they  should  sign  the  docu- 
ment or  not,  and  if  you  do,  do  you  know  what  advice  he  gave  them  ? — I do 
not  know.  Do  you  ever  recollect  communicating  with  me  about  any  reports  which 
you  say  you  heard  concerning  me? — T do  not  remember  doing  so. 

The  Court  was  then  cleared,  and  was  re-opened  after  an  hour’s  deliberation. 
Mr.  Childe  having  taken  his  jTOsition,'  the  President  said:  The  Court  re-called  you 
to  read  a question  that  was  put,  and  the  answer  that  was  given,  in  order  to  know 
whether  that  answer  was  correctly  given  ? Judge  Advocate  : The  question  was, 
“ Did  you  ever,  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  or  August,  1861,  go  about  to  the 
hotels  in  Birmingham  making  inquiries  fr'om  waiters  and  seiwants  respecting  my 
private  affairs?”  Your  answer  was,  “I  certainly  made  inquiries  after  I was 
asked  questions  at  h'ltels ; not  before.”  President:  That  is  correct;  is  it? — Yes, 
sir.  Did  you  make  inquiries  at  anj’^  other  hotels  besides  the  one  you  mentioned  ? — 
I do  not  remember  making  any  inquiries  except  at  the  one  I mentioned. 
President:  Read  the  answer  again.  Judge  Advocate:  “ I certainly  made  inquiries 
after  I was  asked  questions  at  hotels,”  Witness:  At  an  hotel.  Judge  Advocate  : 
“I  certainly  made  inquiries  after  I was  asked  questions  at  hotels.”  President: 
Do  yon  wish  to  correct  the  answer  you  gave,  and  say  it  was  at  one  hotel  ? 
Did  you  make  inquiries  at  any  hotel,  except  the  one  you  mentioned? — • 
Not  that  I remember ; I certainly  made  no  particular  inquiries ; I do  not 
remember  making  any.  T wish  to  correct  one  answer  I gave  as  to  whether 

I signed  the  document ; I now  beg  leave  to  state  that  I did  sign  it. 
Captain  Robertson  : General  Gordon,  I would  respectfully  ask  the  Court  whether 
there  is  any  objection  to  my  occasionally  walking  about  this  barrack  yard  during 
the  time  which  this  Court  is  in  deliberation  ? I understan  .1  that  some  order  has  been 
given  upon  the  subject,  and  also  that  no  officers  should  be  allowed  to  hold  commu- 
nieation  -with  me.  These  orders  eei-tainly  appear  to  be  very  stringenton  me.  I had 
intended  to  mention  this  matter  before  at  the  opening  of  the  Court,  but  I omitted  it. 
President : Who  is  the  officer  who  told  you  that  ? — Captain  Robertson  : The  officer 
in  charge.  Captain  Mullings.  President : Send  for  Cap'tain  MuUings.  Captain  Mul- 
lings  was  accordingly  sent  for,  and 

Captain  Christopher  M ‘Donnell  'was  called,  sworn,  and  examined  by  the  prose- 
cutor. Do  you  remember  any  occasion  of  your  being  in  an  officers’  ride,  and  the 
])risoner  having  a back-board  on  at  the  time  ? — I do,  sir.  Was  that  exclusively  an 
officers’  ride? — Yes,  sir.  Can  you  fix  the  date  of  that  occasion  ? — It  was  in  April, 
sir  ; about  the  first  fortnight.  What  fixes  that  in  your  memoiy  ? — We  were  riding 
with  bridoons  at  the  time.  Was  the  weather  warm  at  the  time  ? — The  riding  school 
•was  very  w'arm,  because  the  rides  were  very  fast,  sir.  Do  you  remember  the  circum- 
stance of  Lieutenant  Wright  nearly  faUing  off  his  horse  at  that  ride?— I do,  sir. 
State  how  it  occurred  ? — We  had  been  trotting  round  without  stiijiqi.s,  and  his 
horse,  I fancy,  was  a rough  trotting  horse,  and  I fancy  that  Mr.  Wright’s  legs  had 
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got  tired : he  did  not  quite  fall  off,  Bir ; he  was  hanging  on  by  one  spur,  which 
caught  the  cantel  of  the  saddle.  Had  Lieutenant  Childe  a back-stick  on  at  that 
9 — I think  he  had.  Do  you  remember  a letter  being  addressed  by  some  of  tlie 
oflScers  of  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards  to  Colonel  Bentinck,  requesting  him  to  have  the 
conduct  of  the  prisoner  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  commander-iu-chief  ? — Yes, 
perfectly.  Can  you  fix  the  date  on  which  that  letter  was  first  talked  about?— Yes, 
1 can  fix  about  the  period,  sir.  When  was  it  ?— In  July.  Do  you  know  whether 
Colonel  Bentinck  was  on  leave  of  absence  at  that  time  y—l  think  he  was  on  leave 
of  absence,  sir.  Y’as  there  at  head  quarters,  previous  to  the  4th  of  July,  1861,  any 
intention  of  preparing  or  sending  such  a letter  ? — 1 don  t remember  any  occasion 
before  that  period.  Could  there  have  been  such  an  intention  without  your  know- 
ledge ?— No,  I should  think  not.  President;  Captain  Kobertson,  did  you  get  a 
message  1 sent  to  you  by  the  Judge  Advocate  after  1 cleared  the  court  ? — Captain 
Eobertson:  Yes  sir  ; I did  to-day.  President:  Captain  Mullings,  have  you  charge 
of  Captain  Kobertson?— Captain  Mullings  ; Yes,  sir.  President:  What  orders  did 
you  receive  ? — Captain  Mullings : I received  orders  to  keep  the  prisoner  close  to 
quarters,  and  not  to  allow  him  to  walk  through  the  square.  From  whom  did  you 
receive  those  orders  ?— From  Captain  Tempest,  who  was  in  charge  before  me.  Pre- 
sident : Captain  Eobertson,  on  one  occasion  you  kept  the  Court  w'aiting  for  some 
time,  and  1 forget  what  officer  it  was  who  was  told  that  you  should  be  in  in  time. 
Captain  Robertson  : Captain  Harnett,  sir.  During  his  time  I walked  about  the 
yard.  President : As  to  not  being  allowed  to  speak  to  any  officer,  1 shall  make 
inquiry.  I hardly  think  that  any  such  order  was  ever  given.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Court  will  cancel  any  order  that  may  have  been  given,  whatever  authority  it  may 
be  from,  and  yorr  may  speak  to  any  person  you  like.  Captain  M'Donnel  cross- 
examined  by  Captain  Kobertson  : State  why  there  could  not  have  been  any  inten- 
tion as  to  the  preparation  of  that  document  without  your  knowledge  of  it? — Well, 
because  1 was  one  of  the  senior  officers  at  Birmingham,  and  I should  have  kown  if 
anything  of  the  sort  had  been  going  on.  Did  you  see  that  document,  and  if  so, 
when  ? — I saw  it,  sir,  in  July.  At  what  time  in  July  ? — 1 think  it  was  about  the 
first  fortnight  in  July.  Did  you  ask  any  of  your  brother  officers  to  sign  it  ? — I don’t 
remember  doing  so,  sir.  When  did  you  last  see  it  ? — 1 don’t  remember.  Was  it 
after  the  1st  of  October,  1861  ? — 1 have  already  stated  1 don’t  remember.  Did  you 
take  that  document  to  Coventry  to  have  the  signatures  of  the  officers  there  attached 
to  it  ?-  Yes,  sir.  State  when  you  took  it  to  Coventry  ? — 1 cannot  tell  the  exact 
date ; it  was  on  a Sunday  1 went  over.  In  what  month  ? — To  the  best  of 
my  recollection  it  was  in  July — about  the  end  of  July,  or  the  first  part  of 
August.  From  whom  did  you  receive  it  upon  that  occasion  ? — 1 cannot  say,  sir. 
Did  Adjutant  Harran,  at  Birmingham,  in  your  presence  ask  Cornet  Colquhoun 
to  sign  it? — No,  sir.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  other  document 
reflecting  on  my  character  than  that  which  you  have  mentioned,  prepared  by  any  of 
the  officers  of  my  regiment  ? — Witnesss  : At  the  same  time,  sir  ? Captain  Eobertson: 
At  any  timeduring  the  summer  season  of  1861  ?—  Witness . There  was  one,  sir,  before 
that.  When  was  the  document,  which  you  have  now  for  the  first  time  mentioned, 
prepared? — In  the  end  of  June,  or  in  the  first  week  of  July;  it  was  either  in  the 
first  week  of  July,  or  the  last  week  in  June;  a week  or  a fortnight  before  the 
other.  Do  you  know  by  whom  this  last-mentioned  document  was  prejiared  ? — No, 
sir.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  it  ? — No,  sir.  Did  you  ever  see  it  ? — Yes,  sir.  Do 
you  know  in  whose  hand- writing  it  was  ? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  was 
in  Cornet  Colquhoun’s,  but  I cannot  be  positive.  W'here  did  you  see  it  ? — I cannot 
say  positively  in  wliat  room,  but  it  was  in  the  barracks  at  Birmingham ; but  I 
cannot  say  in  what  room  it  was.  Did  you  see  it  with  any  of  my  brother-officers, 
and  if  so,  with  wliom  ? — At  the  time  1 saw  it  there  were  several  officers  in  the 
room.  .State  who  were  the  officers  jiresent  when  you  saw  it?— I think  Mr.  Wright 
was  present,  Mr.  Childe,  and  Mr.  Tait,  that  was  ^all ; Mr.  Harran  may  have  been 
present,  but  1 am  not  certain.  Did  you  ever  sign  those  two  documents,  or  either 
of  them  ? — Yes,  sir.  Was  it  on  the  occasion  when  you  saw  it  in  tho  room  for  the 
first  time  that  you  signed  the  document  which  you  say  was  pre])ared  in  the  latter 
end  of  .Juno  or  the  beginning  of  July  ? — 1 can’t  say  it  was  tho  first  time  ; to  the 
best  of  my  belief  it  was,  sir  ; but  I can’t  say  it  was  the  Jirst  time.  Did  you  see 
that  document  on  more  than  one  occasion  ? — Yes,  sii-,  1 did. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  until  the  following  day. 
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TWENTIETH  DAY. — Monday,  Madch  11th, 

Tlie  President,  at  the  opening  of  the  Court,  said  : Captain  Eohertson,  with  reference 
to  the  statement  you  made  yesterday,  as  to  not  being  allowed  to  speak  to  any  officer, 
I thought  it  right  to  see  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  last  evening  on  the  subject. 
He  stated  that  he  never  gave  such  an  order,  nor  even  thought  of  giving  it.  Sir 
George  Brown  repudiated  such  a thing  ; and  even  said,  that  if  you  wished  for  permis- 
sion to  walk  in  the  park  or  anywhere  in  the  country  for  exercise,  or  to  go  to  your 
solicitor’s  office,  by  making  application  to  your  Commanding  Officer,  there  would  not 
be  the  slightest  objection  to  your  doing  so.  Captain  Eobertson  : The  officer  in  charge 
told  me  he  received  the  orders  I stated.  President ; I shall  institute  further  inquiry 
into  the  matter. 

Prosecutor  : I beg  to  say  in  reference  to  the  document  handed  to  the  court  yesterday 
by  the  prisoner,  complaining  of  certain  restrictions  being  placed  on  his  actions,  that 
he  has  been  under  arrest  at  large,  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  army, 
since  his  first  arrival  in  Dublin  under  arrest.  With  regard  to  the  prisoner  proceeding 
to  and  from  the  Court,  I beg  to  subjoin  the  following  extract  from  a letter  sent  from 
my  office,  dated  1st  February,  1862; — “It  is  desirable  that  an  officer  should  be 
selected  to  conduct  the  prisoner  to  and  from  the  Court.”  That  was  the  only  order 
relative  to  this  point  which  was  issued  from  my  office. 

Captain  M'Donald,  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  having  been  recalled,  stated,  with  refer- 
ence to  an  answer  given  by  him  the  previous  day,  that  he  found  from  his  diary  that 
he  was  on  leave  in  London  from  the  11th  June  to  the  23rd  of  June,  and  he  requested 
that  his  evidence  might  be  corrected  accordingly.  By  the  Prisoner  : At  about  what 
time  did  you  last  see  the  document  which  you  say  was  prepared  in  the  latter  end  of 
June  or  beginning  of  July,  1861? — I am  not  certain,  but  1 think  it  was  the  second 
week  in  July.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  my  brother  officers,  w’ith  the  exception 
of  yourself,  signed  the  last-mentioned  document  1 — I think  one  or  two  signed  it ; I do 
not  know  their  n.ames  now.  Do  you  know  whether  Adjutant  Harran’s  name  was 
attached  to  it  ? — I did  not  see  it.  You  say  you  saw  it  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
Did  you  ever  see  it  with  Adjutant  Harran  ? — I saw  it  in  his  room.  Did  any  of  my 
brother  officeis  ask  you  to  sign  it,  and  if  so,  st.ate  who  asked  you  ? — No  person  asked 
me.  At  the  time  you  signed  this  document  were  you  next  captain  to  me  but  one  for 
purchase? — I cannot  say  that ; yes.  Who  was  the  next  captain  to  me  for  purchase! 
— I believe  Captain  Gunter.  Did  he  sign  those  documents  or  either  of  them  ? — I think 
he  signed  one,  but  I am  not  certain  if  he  signed  the  two?  he  certainly  signed  one. 
Did  it  strike  your  mind  at  the  time  as  being  a remarkable  occurrence  to  see  me 
exercise  with  the  back  board  ? — Well,  no  ; because  I was  told  at  the  time  by  Colonel 
Bentinck  if  I did  not  pay  greater  attention  I should  h.ave  a back-board  on  too.  Do 
you  know  whether  I was  riding  inattentively  at  the  time  I was  ordered  to  exercise 
with  the  back  board  ? — I was  paying  too  much  attention  to  my  own  position  to  see 
how  Captain  Kobertson  was  riding.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Wright's  misadven- 
ture, was  there  anything  to  impress  that  particular  ride  more  upon  your  mind  than  any 
other  ride? — Yes,  because  before  the  ride  was  over  we  got  stirrups,  after  Mr.  Wright 
nearly  falling  off ; the  ride  was  also  very  long  , the  ride  that  day  was  longer  than 
usual,  and  very  warm.  Have  you  any  memorandum  or  diaiy  at  or  about  the 
time  of  the  occurrence,  containing  any  allusion  to  my  having  exercised  with  the  back- 
board?— I have  no  entry  in  my  diary  regarding  Captain  Eobertson  having  had  the 
back-board,  but  1 have  entries  to  show  how  he  rode  each  day,  and  I have  an  entry 
about  the  stirrups  ; we  got  the  stirrups  about  the  middle  of  the  ride.  Did  you 
exercise  at  riding  drill  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  1861  ? 
— 1 wasatmo.st  of  the  officers’  rides,  except  when  I was  on  leave  By  the  Court  : Was 
the  first  document  you  have  alluded  to  a distinct  document  from  the  second,  or  was  it 
a draft  of  the  second  ? — It  was  a draft.  Did  this  draft  receive  any  signatures  ? — I 
signed  it.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  Captain  Eohertson  about  the  representations  pre- 
judicial to  his  character  which  it  has  been  stated  were  in  circulation  in  Birmingham 
before  signing  the  document? — No.  Are  you  aw.are  whether  Major  Jones  knew  of 
the  existence  of  the  documents  ? —No.  What  were  their  contents  ? — The  contents 
were  regarding  Captain  Eobertson’s  conduct  and  character,  which  we  considered 
were  ungentlemanlike.  By  Captain  Eobertson  : Was  the  language  of  both  documents 
similar  ?— Bart  of  them  was;  the  first  part,  but  not  the  last.  President:  What 
beoaino  of  the  first  draft  of  the  document? — I stated  yesterday  that  I did  not  know. 

Lieutenant-Adjutant  Harran,  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  recalled,  and  examined  by  the 
Court  on  his  lornier  oath.  Do  you  know  any  occasion  on  which  the  prisoner  and 
Mr.  Childe  rode  with  a back -stick,  in  1861  'I — I recollect  the  time,  but  I was  not 
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present  at  the  ride.  How  do  you  know  such  a ride  took  place  1 — Because  I fecollect 
Colonel  Bentinck  speaking  to  Mr.  Childe  about  the  back-stick  the  next  day  after  the 
ride;  he  said,  “Well  Childe,  how  do  you  like  the  back-stick?”  Mr.  Childe  said, 
“ Not  at  all,  sir  “ It  will  do  you  a deal  of  good,”  said  the  Colonel ; “ You  ought  to 
try  it  yourself.  Colonel,”  said  Mr.  Childe ; the  Colonel  said,  “ Well,  I would  not 
mind.”  The  next  morning  the  Colonel  did  put  it  on  when  the  ride  was  assembling, 
but  he  only  put  it  under  one  arm,  and  remarked  that  that  was  a commanding  officer’s 
way  of  riding  with  a back-stick  ; he  said  it  was  a devilish  good  thing  to  be  a com- 
manding officer.  Colonel  Bentinck’s  system  is  to  put  the  officers  under  a course  of 
ridincf  after  the  hunting  season,  when  they  come  back  from  leave,  commencing  with 
bridoons  without  stirrups,  and  so  on  into  the  double  ride  ; during  the  time  of  this  ride 
the  officers  were  walking  very  stiff ; they  said  the  Colonel  had  given  them  hard  work  ; 
shortly  after  that  ride,  when  attending  a yeomanry  review,  I was  speaking  to  my 
father  about  the  way  in  which  officers  were  diilled  now ; I said  the  officers  have 
to  leam  to  work  now  ; I also  produce  the  regimental  order-book.  President : We 
have  had  the  regimental  order-book  put  in  already  by  Colonel  Bentinck  in  proof  of  the 
same,  and  I don’t  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  it  again.  By  the  Prosecutor  : Can 
j'ou  fix  the  date  of  that  occasion  positively  or  approximately  ? — The  first  fortnight  in 
April.  Can  you  give  the  dates  of  the  absence  of  the  Rough-riding  Sergeant  Major  in 
1S61  ? — He  was  absent  from  the  24th  of  February  to  the  lUth  of  April ; he  was  again 
absent  from  the  24th  of  July  till  the  9th  of  August.  Was  it  during  his  absence 
between  the  24th  of  February  and  10th  of  April  that  Captain  Eobertson  and 
Mr.  Childe  rode  with  the  back-board? — It  was.  Were  you  always  present  with 
Colonel  Bentinck  at  the  officers’  rides  between  the  24th  of  February  and  the  10th  of 
April  ? — I believe  I was.  Eeferring  to  your  last  answer,  can  you  state  positively  that, 
except  between  these  dates,  neither  Captain  Eobertson  nor  any  other  officer  rode  with 
the  back-board  ? — I am  quite  positive  of  it.  Have  you  any  document  or  return  show- 
ing the  officers’  iide.s,  the  mixed  rides,  and  the  absence  or  presence  of  Colonel 
Bentinck,  between  March  and  August,  1861,  which  shows  that  the  back-board  ride 
must  have  been  at  the  beginning  of  April,  and  at  no  other  time  ? — I have  one 
extracted  from  the  regimental  order-book,  which  I beg  to  hand  into  court.  Is  the 
back  stick  an  ordinary  instrument  of  equitation,  and  is  it  commonly  used  in  cavalry 
regiments  ? President : The  Court  know  veiy  well  what  a back-stick  is.  Witness  : 
It  is  an  ordinary  instrument  of  equitation,  very  commonly  used  in  some  regiments, 
and  not  so  common  in  others.  Is  there  anything  extraordinary  in  an  officer  being 
ordered  to  ride  with  a back- board  should  his  commanding  officer  think  it  necessary  ? — 
I don’t  think  there  is  anything  extraordinary  iii  it.  Have  you  any  recollection  of 
Captain  Robertson  being  ordered  to  attenil  morning  .and  evening  stables  in  January  or 
February,  1861? -Not  exactly  in  January  or  hebruary,  but  in  the  latter  end  of 
December  and  the  first  day  of  January  ; but  if  the  Court  will  allow  me,  I will  point 
out  the  dates  in  the  regimental  order-book  now  before  the  Couit  (refers  to  order- 
book) — on  the  28tli  Decembtr,  on  parade  in  watering  order.  Colonel  Bentinck  found 
very  serious  fault  with  the  condition  and  grooming  of  the  prisoner’s  tioop  ; he  took 
him  to  the  one  side  and  ordered  him  to  attend  morning  and  evening  stables  until 
further  orders,  or  until  his  horses  were  better  groomed,  1 am  not  sure  which  ; during 
the  course  of  the  day,  however.  Colonel  Bentinck  said  to  Captain  Eobertson,  “ You 
must  dress  your  fellows  up  and  get  them  into  good  order — or  the  same  as  the  other 
troops,”  I am  not  sure  which  he  said  : and  he  then  let  him  off' from  attending  morning 
and  evening  stables  ; next  day  the  troop  paraded  in  complete  marching  order ; 
Colonel  Bentinck  was  again  veiy  much  displeased  with  them,  and  again  ordered 
C.i.ptain  Robertson  to  attend  morning  and  evening  stables,  and  the  troop  to  parade 
every  day  in  complete  marching  order,  until  there  was  some  improvement ; they 
paraded,  I think,  tliree  or  four  times  ; about  the  same  time  a smait  sergeant  was 
attached  to  the  troop,  and  then  the  troop  was  ordered  half  an  hour  extra  evening 
stables  ; the  last  day  Cajitain  Eobertson’s  troop  paraded  in  complete  maiching  order 
for  the  reasons  stated,  was  on  the  1st  of  January,  1861,  as  appears  in  the  orders  of  tho 
3lst  of  December,  1860.  Did  you  hear  Colonel  Bentinck  telling  him  to  attend 
morning  and  evening  stables? — 1 did,  distinctly.  Did  Captain  Eobertson  attend 
morning  and  evening  stables,  or  was  the  order  cancelled? — 1 cannot  say  whether  ho 
attended  morning  and  evening  stables,  and  I don’t  know  whether  the  second  order 

was  cancelled.  Was  Cajitain  Eobeitson  some  time  on  the  dismounted  list  boforo  the 
General  inspecting  the  cavalry  made  his  inspection  ? — He  was.  Do  you  remember  a 
letter  being  addressed  by  some  of  the  officers  to  Colonel  Bentinck,  requc.sting  him  to 

bringthe  conduct  of  Captain  Eobertson  under  the  notice  of  tlie  General  commanding  ? 

I do,  Did  you  destroy  that  document,  and  when  t— I did,  about  tw'o  days  before  the 
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Colonel  was  officially  called  on  to  produce  it  before  the  Court,  Have  you  any  know- 
ledge of  the  original  composition  of  this  document,  or  where  it  was  first  talked 
about  ? — I have.  In  the  be^nning  of  the  month  of  July,  1861,  on  returning  from  an 
archery  meeting  near  Birmingham,  with  Major  Jones  and  Mr.  Wright,  it  was  first 
spoken  of,  with  regard  to  certain  matters  which  I can  repeat,  but  which  I would 
rather  not  do  ; it  was  publicly  commented  on  at  the  archery  meeting  in  what  we  con- 
sidered a very  offensive  manner  to  us  ; we  agreed  that  some  strong  measures  should 
be  taken  in  the  matter,  and  that  Captain  Robertson’s  conduct  should  be  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  General  Commanding-in-Chief,  through  the  commanding  officer  in  the 
usual  way  ; Major  Jones  at  the  same  time  remarked  that  private  profligacy  was 
nobody’s  business,  and  he  could  not  see  the  reputation  of  the  old  corps  suffering 
without  taking  some  steps  to  prevent  it ; “I  have  advised  this  fellow,”  he  said,  “and 
spoken  to  him  in  a way  that  I have  never  spoken  to  any  other  man  ; he  is  a wretched 
creature,  has  no  shame,  no  feeling  ; I have  done  everything  to  him  but  kick  him,  and 
I often  felt  inclined  to  do  that ; I wish  to  God  he  would  leave  the  regiment  without 
sound  of  trumpet  or  beat  of  drum,  as  it  is  extremely  repugnant  to  me  to  do  anything 
that  might  be  thought  to  be  putting  pressure  on  him,”  or  something  precisely  to  that 
effect ; the  conversation  was  altogether  on  that  subject,  and  was  a very  long  one  ; 
that  is  the  substance  of  it,  so  far  as  took  place  between  the  Major  and  I ; Mr.  Wright 
and  myself  were,  during  the  time,  making  very  indignant  allusions  about  the  same 
matter.  Did  Major  Jones  on  that  occasion  say  anything  in  reference  to  signing  the 
document  that  was  to  be  prepared?— He  said  he  fully  approved  of  such  a document, 
and  that  he  thought  it  was  calculated  to  have  a good  speed.  Was  Colonel  Bentinck 
at  that  time  on  leave  of  absence  in  Ireland  ? — He  was.  Was  there  at  head-quarters 
before  the  6th  of  July,  1861,  any  intention  of  preparing  such  a document? — No.  I 
think  it  was  quite  impossible  without  my  being  aware  of  it.  Had  you  any  con- 
versation with  Lieutenant  Rintoul  as  to  the  signing  of  that  document  ? — I had.  Can 
you  state  to  the  Court  what  occured  on  that  occasion  ? — Some  time  after  the  12th  of 
August,  when  his  troop  came  in  from  an  out-quarter,  I went  into  his  room,  which  was 
opposite  the  orderly-room,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  with  him  on  various 
subjects  I said,  “ Will  you,  or  do  you  wish  (I  don’t  remember  which  now,)  to  sign  the 
Robertson  testimonial,”  I called  it.  He  said,  “ Well  I almost  told  the  Major  I 
wouldn’t,  and  before  doing  it  I would  like  to  speak  to  him  again.”  That  was  about  aU 
that  passed  on  that  occasion  on  that  subject.  On  the  next  day,  or  the  day  after,  I 
again  went  into  his  room,  and  in  the  com-se  of  conversation  1 said,  “ Will  you  sign 
that  thing  now  ?”  he  said,  “Well,  I have  not  spoken  to  him  about  it  since,  but  I vdll  ; 
I don’t  see  why  I shouldn’t I think  I then  read  it  to  him,  but  of  that  I am  not  quite 
certain  ; he,  however,  signed  it,  and  we  went  on  with  our  conversation  on  other 
subjects  ; I think  I was  in  his  room  for  over  two  hours  on  that  occasion. 

The  President,  addressing  the  Brigade  Major,  asked  what  order  had  been  given 
with  respect  to  Captain  Robertson.  The  Brigade-Major  replied  that  the  usual  order 
had  been  given.  The  President  asked  if  the  Brigade-Major  had  been  on  duty  since 
the  commencement  of  the  trial.  The  Brigade-Major  stated  that  he  had  been  absent 
for  a short  time  in  Longford.  President : Who  was  on  duty  in  your  absence  ? — The 
Brigade-Major : Adjutant  Harran.  President : Were  any  orders  issued  from  the 
office  with  respect  to  Captain  Robertson? — Adjutant  Harran:  Not  from  me,  sir. 
President ; ^ou  surely  would  have  known  if  there  were  any  orders  given. — Adjutant 
Harran:  Not  to  my  knowledge.  President:  I am  sure  there  was  no  such  order 
given;  Captain  Robertson,  who  told  you? — Captain  Robertson:  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection  Captain  Tempest  mentioned  it  to  me,  but  I got  the  order  from  Captain 
Mailings  ; he  said  he  had  been  found  fault  with  because  I spoke  to  Mr.  Price  in  my 
room,  and  said  that  Colonel  Brownrigg  asked  him  if  I had  spoken  to  Mr.  Price. 
President : Captain  Mailings,  Captain  Robertson  states  that  j'ou  gave  him  an  order 
not  to  speak  to  any  officer? — Captain  Mailings:  I did,  sir,  because  I received  the 
order  from  Captain  Tempest ; it  was  written  down  in  pencil,  “ The  prisoner  is  not  to 
walk  in  the  yard  or  speak  to  any  officer.”  President : In  whose  writing  was  that  ? — 
Captain  M idlings  : I suppose  it  was  in  Captain  Tempest’s.  President : When  Captain 
Tempest  returns  let  him  attend. 

Examination  of  Adjutant  Harran  continued  : You  say  you  read  it  to  him.  Did 
Lieutenant  Rintoul  sign  the  document  without  reading  its  contents? — I should  think 
certainly  not ; I could  not  fail  to  remember  it  if  he  had  done  that,  as  he  is  a very 
particular  man  about  business  generally.  Did  you  ever  tell  Lieutenant  Rintoul  that 
you  had  a wish  that  signatures  should  be  made  to  that  document? — No,  certainly  not. 
Can  you  mention  any  officer  in  the  regiment  who  took  unusual  pains  to  obtain  sig- 
natures to  that  document? — Mr.  Rintoul,  I think,  took  more  trouble  about  it  than 
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ntiy  other  officer.  Do  you  remember  having  any  conversation  with  Lieutenant 
Eintoul  with  reference  to  the  prisoner  on  the  30th  September,  1861  ? — -1  do.  Did 
you  on  that  occasion  tell  Lieutenant  Eintoul  that  Captain  Eobertson’s  affair  had  been 
laid  before  the  authoritfea  in  Dublin,  and  that  it  was  determined  he  should  leave?— I 
believe  I told  him  his  affair  had  been  laid  before  the  authorities  in  Dublin,  but  I did 
not,  and  could  not,  have  told  him  that  it  was  determined  that  Captain  Eobertson 
should  leave,  as  I had  no  grounds  whatever  for  making  such  an  assertion.  When  did 
you  first  know,  since  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards  arrived  in  Ireland,  that  Oaplain 
Eobertson  had  sent  in  an  application  to  retire  from  the  service  ? — On  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1861,  about  twelve  o’clock.  Did  you  on  that  occasion  return  yom-  name  for  the 
purchase  of  his  troop  ?— I did.  What  induced  you  so  suddenly  for  purchase  ?— Very 
strong  recommendations  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment  present  at  head-quarters,  to 
whom  I applied  for  advice  on  the  subject,  and  they  said,  “ By  all  means,  Harran,” 
and  they  at  the  same  time  very  kindly  offered  to  go  security  for  me  for  the  purchase 
money.  Colonel  Brownrigg  : I beg  to  mention  to  the  Court,  in  reference  to  the  use 
' the  prisoner  made  of  my  name  and  Captain  MuUings’s  about  Mr.  Price,  during  the 
time  Mr.  Price  was  giving  his  evidence  before  the  Court,  that  the  Court  adjourned,  or 
was  cleared  for  some  time,  and  during  that  time  I found  that  Mr.  Price  had  gone  up 
stairs  towards  the  room  that  I believe  is  allotted  to  the  prisoner.  I thought  that  was 
not  what  ought  to  be,  and  I asked  Capiain  Mailings  whether  there  had  been  any 
communication  between  Mr.  Price  and  the  prisoner  ; but  I gave  no  order  whatever, 
and  I asked  that  question  because  Eiding-Master  Price  was  at  that  moment  a witness 
before  the  Court.  President : You  asked  a question  on  the  subject  at  the  same  time? 
Colonel  Brownrigg ; Yes;  I asked  if  he  had  had  any  communication  with  the  pri- 
soner. Captain  Eobertson  : Mr.  Price  incidentally  walked  into  my  room,  and  I just 
said  to  him  that  I had  received  a letter  from  Colonel  Hodge,  and  Captain  Mullings 
immediately  spoke  and  said  1 was  not  to  get  leave  to  speak  to  any  officer. 

Cross-examination  continued  : Have  you  a letter  written  by  Colonel  Bentinck  to 
you,  containing  instructions,  in  consequence  of  which  the  letter  of  Major  Jones, 
dated  4th  July,  was  written  ? — I have  not.  What  has  become  of  it? — I believe  I 
destroyed  it  after  having  acted  on  its  contents  ; that  is  my  usual  custom.  About 
what  time  did  you  destroy  it  ? — I believe  after  having  acted  on  its  contents  ; in  a week, 
perhaps  ; I could  not  say  exactly  ; I should  say  in  about  a week,  sir,  or  in  a fortnight 
after  receiving  it.  Are  you  quite  certain  you  destroyed  it  ? — Perfectly  certain.  Had 
you,  during  the  summer  of  1861,  any  conversation  with  Colonel  Bentinck  in  relation 
to  both  or  either  of  the  documents  reflecting  on  my  character  ? — I had.  State  what 
passed  between  Colonel  Bentinck  and  you  in  this  conversation,  in  reference  to  these 
documents,  or  either  of  them  ? — It  is  well  to  explain  that  there  were  three  or  four  of 
these,  but  they  were  all  the  one  document — some  less  strong  than  the  others.  Colonel 
Brownrigg ; I would  beg  to  state  to  the  Court  that  there  must  be  many  privileged 
communications  between  the  adjutant  and  the  commanding  officer  of  a regiment. 
Captain  Eobertson  ; I respectfully  submit  that  no  communication  regarding  such 
a document  as  that  can  be  privileged.  Witness  ; I have  no  objection  to  state  them 
if  I am  pressed  by  the  Court.  Colonel  Brownrigg  again  repeated  that  there  must 
necessarily  be  many  privileged  communications  between  the  commanding  officer  of  a 
regiment  and  his  adjutant  which  ought  not  to  be  disclosed.  President ; What  is  the 
question?  Witness  : Before  I answer  the  question,  sir,  will  you  allow  the  jirisoner  an 
opportunity  of  withdrawing  that,  as  the  conversation  with  Colonel  Bentinck  was  very 
severe  upon  the  prisoner  ? Captain  Eobertson  ; Certainly  not ; I don’t  want  any 
withdrawal.  Question  repeated.  Witness:  About  the  time  he  fii'st  got  it  he  said, 
“This  seems  a strong  measure,  Harran  ; but  I am  really  not  surprised  at  it,  for  I 
don  t think  I ever  met  with  a man  who  had  so  little  regard  to  public  decency  and 
propriety,”  and  other  words  to  the  same  effect.  He  said,  “ However,  it  appears  to  be  all 
perfectly  legal — to  the  Commander-in-Chief  through  the  Inspector-General  of  Cavalry, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing and  at  another  time  the  Colonel  said  to  mo,  “After  all, 
I think  I will  only  use  that  thing  as  a support  to  my  answer  in  the  confidential  report, 
where  I say  there  is  a good  understanding  in  the  corps  .any  conversation  that  I had 
about  it  were  pretty  much  to  that  effect,  and  in  some  of  which  much  stronger 
language  was  perhaps  used,  as  fresh  reports  of  his  conduct  came  to  his  knowledge. 
About  what  time  did  that  conversation  take  place,  of  which  you  have  first  spoken, 
between  Colonel  Bentinck  and  you? — Between  the  1.5th  and  27th,  or  29th  of  July, 
1861.  Do  you  know  at  about  wh.at  time  the  second  conversation  between  Colonel 
Bentinck  and  you,  of  which  you  have  spoken,  took  place  ? — About  the  same  time  • 
it  is  my  habit  to  see  him  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day — that  is  the 
time  the  Colonel  spe.aks  to  rao  on  regiTiiental  subjects.  Did  Colonel  Bentinck 
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never  tell  you  that  the  pressure  should  be  put  upon  me  to  compel  me  to  resign 
or  words  to  that  effect? — Never;  Colonel  Bentinck  could  press  as  well  as  any 
man  in  the  world  if  he  tried,  but  I know  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to 
do  so,  as  he  intended  to  put  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Inspector-General 
of  Cavalry,  who  was  expected  in  a few  days  to  inspect  the  regimentf  Did  Colonel 
Bentinck  tell  you  of  this  intention  of  his  of  which  you  have  just  spoken?— Yes,  as 
regards  placing  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Cavalry.  When 
was  the  document  reflecting  on  my  character,  which  was  left  for  Colonel  Bentinck, 
prepared  ?— About  the  first  or  second  week  in  July,  before  Colonel  Bentinck  returned 
from  leave.  Did  you  prepare  that  document  ?— No  ; but  I wrote  a draft  of  it,  which 
was  disapproved  of  by  the  majority  of  the  officers  ; two  others  were  written  by  other 
officers,  which  were  also  disapproved  of,  as  pointing  too  strictly  to,  and  going  too 
much  into,  details  about  matters  of  a very  delicate  nature,  and  which  reflected  on  a 
third  party,  and  even  on  a fourth  party,  whose  names  I have  no  desire  to  mention.  I 
may,  however,  add  that  the  formal  or  introductory  part  of  my  draft  was  adopted  in 
the  letter  which  was  subsequently  agreed  on  by  the  majority  of  the  officers.  State  who 
were  the  other  two  officers  who  prepared  drafts,  as  you  say  ? — Coi'net  Colquhoun 
and  Lieutenant  Wright.  Do  you  know  in  whose  handwriting  the  final  document  was  ? 
— In  Cornet  Tait’s.  Was  Cornet  Tait  the  first  cornet  for  purchase  at  that  time? — 
No.  State  who  was  ?— I think  Cornet  Childe  was.  I could  tell  in  a moment,  by 
looking  at  the  Army  List.  (Army  List  handed  to  witness.)  I think  it  was  Mr. 
Luscombe.  Do  you  know  who  left  that  document  in  Colonel  Bentinck’s  room  in  the 
latter  end  of  July,  1861? — I did  ; but  not  in  the  latter  end  of  July.  Did  Colonel 
Bentinck,  in  or  about  the  latter  end  of  July,  1861,  give  that  document  to  you  ? — He 
did.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  upon  the  occasion  of  his  giving  that  document 
to  you  ?: — I don’t  recollect  any  ; I may  have  had.  For  what  purpose  did  Colonel 
Bentinck  give  that  document  to  you  on  that  occasion  ? — To  keep  it,  as  I kept  all 
official  documents.  Was  it  then  given  to  you  to  keep  as  an  official  document?— I 
suppose  so.  Did  you,  after  that  document  was  given  to  you  by  Colonel  Bentinck, 
procure  the  signatures  of  my  brother  officers  to  it  ? — Yes,  I did.  Do  you  know  whether 
that  document  was  destroyed  after  this  court-martial  was  directed  to  be  held  ? — ^Yes,  it 
was  ; two  days  before  it  was  officially  called  for,  as  I have  before  stated.  President : 
I am  under  the  impression  you  stated  that  it  was  destroyed  two  days  before  it  was 
officially  called  for,  but  you  fixed  no  time  before  it  was  officially  called  for.  Witness  : 
I think  it  was  on  Sunday  that  Colonel  Bentinck  called  to  me  about  it ; I think  the 
Court  first  met  on  Thursday,  and  I think  it  was  on  Friday  I destroyed  it.  I think  it 
was  called  for  on  Sunday,  the  9th,  and  destroyed  on  Friday,  the  7th  of  February.  Was 
it  destroyed  in  order  to  prevent  its  production  before  this  Court  ? — Yes  ; in  case  it  was 
called  for  I made  up  my  mind  that,  as  it  was  not  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended,  it  shoffid  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  Did  Colonel  Bentinck  get  that 
document  on  or  about  the  2nd  of  October,  1861  ? — ^Yes,  I believe  he  did  ; I do  not 
recollect  the  date,  but  I believe  it  was  about  that  time.  Did  he  return  it  to  you,  and, 
if  so,  when  ? — He  did  return  it  to  me,  but  I do  not  recollect  when  ; I think  in  a few 
days  afterwards.  Did  you  keep  it  from  the  time  he  returned  it  to  you  until  the  day 
after  this  court-martial  sat  ? — Yes,  I believe  I did.  Is  it  usual  for  the  adjutant  of  a 
regiment  to  destroy  documents  which  are  gpven  to  him  to  keep  as  official  documents  ? — 
Yes,  when  he  considers  them  no  longer  necessary,  at  least  that  is  my  way — except  with 
regard  to  documents  the  destniction  of  which  is  defined  by  regulation,  and  for  which 
proper  authority  for  their  destruction  has  to  be  obtained.  Did  you  obtain  any  authority 
to  destroy  this  document  ? — None  whatever,  except  the  wish  of  the  officers  who  signed 
it — or,  rather,  some  of  them — because  it  was  not  used  ; I considered  that  their  docu- 
ment— or,  rather,  our  document  —theirs,  and  not  Colonel  Bentinck’s.  State  why  you 
kept  that  document  so  safely  from  October  till  the  time  you  destroyed  it  ? — I kept  it  in 
my  own  private  desk,  in  my  own  room.  President : The  question  is,  why  you  kept 
it  ? — Witness  : I had  no  particular  reason  for  keeping  it.  Had  you  heard,  before  you 
destroyed  that  document,  that  it  was  likely  to  be  called  for  by  me  in  the  course  of  this 
trial? — No.  I beg  pardon,  sir,  I vrish  to  correct  that.  I did  hear  some  rumour  about 
it,  that  it  would  be  likely  to  be  called  for,  and  I myself  thought  it  very  likely.  Had 
you  ever  a copy  of  that  document? — Yes  ; two  or  three,  or  four,  I believe,  at  different 
times,  especially  when  it  was  first  being  written  ; they  might  have  been  in  my  possession 
for  an  hour  or  two,  perhaps,  just  to  see  them.  What  did  you  do  with  these  copies  ? — 
Some  of  them  I destroyed  ; others  were  destroyed  by  the  other  officers.  Do  you  know 
whether  all  these  copies  were  destroyed? — I believe  they  were  all  destroyed,  but  as  I 
have  heard  that  the  prisoner  got  a copy,  I don’t  know  whether  that  was  destroyed  or 
not.  Captain  Robertson  : I beg  leave  to  state  that  I got  no  copy  of  the  document. 
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and  never  had  it  in  my  possession.  I never  saw  it,  except  when  Colonel  Bentinck  read 
it  to  me.  State  who  were  the  ofidcers  beside  yourself  who  destroyed  those  copies  ? — I 
think  I saw  Mr.  Wright  destroy  one  which  was  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  which  was 
cast  for  being  illegibly  written.  Do  you  know  who  destroyed  the  other  copies  ? — No, 
I don’t,  except  some  that  I destroyed  myself.  Did  you,  on  or  about  the  months  of 
July  or  August,  1861,  tell  me,  in  the  presence  of  Major  J ones,  that  you  had  not  a copy 
of  that  document,  and  that  if  you  had  you  would  not  give  me  one,  or  words  to  that 
effect  ? — I did,  because  I had  not  a copy  at  that  time.  I meant  what  I said — that  I 
would  not  give  one,  if  I had  it,  without  the  permission  of  the  officers  who  signed  it. 
Did  you  ever,  in  the  month  of  September,  1861,  take  that  document  to  Lieutenant 
Eintoul,  in  order  that  he  might  get  the  signatures  of  the  officers  at  the  Cun-agh 
attached  to  it  ? — I did.  Lieutenant  Eintoul  offered  to  take  it  up  to  the  Curragh  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  it  signed  by  some  of  the  Weedon  officers,  who  had  previously 
objected  to  sign  it  on  account  of  a paragraph  which  was  in  it,  which  one  of  them  said, 
although  true,  was  a libel.  Lieutenant  Eintoul,  at  the  same  time,  offered  to  send  it  to 
me  hy  that  night’s  post,  which,  I think,  he  wrote  to  me,  and  said  that  he  was  unable 
to  do  ; I think  because  one  of  the  officers  was  not  present.  Did  you  ever  tell  any  of 
my  brother  officers  that  Colonel  Bentinck  wished  them  to  sign  the  document  ? — Never. 
Did  you  tell  Lieutenant  Eintoul,  on  the  25th  of  August,  that  all  the  officers  were  going 
to  sign  that  document  ? — I rather  think  I did.  Did  he  then  ask  you  if  the  Colonel 
wished  all  the  officers  to  sign  that  document  ? — No,  certainly  not.  Did  you  then  say 
“yes,”  in  reply  to  his  question  last  mentioned  1 — I said  no  already.  There  was  no 
such  question  asked.  Did  Colonel  Bentinck  ever  express  to  you  a desire,  or  give  a 
suggestion,  that  all  the  officers  should  sign  that  document  ? — I have  some  recollection 
that  he  said  it  ought  to  be  unanimous  ; I cannot  recollect  at  what  time,  but  I think  he 
said,  to  be  of  use  it  should  be  unanimous.  Did  you  send  that  document  to  the  officers 
of  the  regiment  quartered  at  Weedon  for  the  purpose  of  getting  their  signatures  to 
it  ? — I did  not ; but  I have  a recollection  that  some  of  the  Birmingham  officers  took  it 
there  once  or  twice,  but  I am  not  certain  ; or  met  the  Weedon  officers  at  Coventry  on 
one  or  two  occasions.  Did  you,  in  September,  at  N e wbridge,  in  the  presence  of  Colonel 
Bentinck,  ask  Cornet  Colquohoun  to  sign  that  document  ? — I did,  and  in  his  hearing,  as 
regards  the  distance,  hut  Colonel  Bentinck  did  not  know  what  Cornet  Farquhar  was 
signing,  simply  because  he  did  not  know  I had  the.  document  with  me  at  all ; because, 
in  consequence  of  his  having  previously  informed  me  that  I had  better  not  mix  myself 
up  with  it  at  all,  I did  not  like  to  let  him  know  that  I was  getting  it  completed  as 
regards  signatures.  He  said  my  having  to  do  with  it  might  give  it  the  appearance  of 
being  official,  whereas  it  should  come  voluntarily  from  the  officers,  as  he  would  not 
make  use  of  it  on  any  other  condition.  I told  him  that  I had  never  taken  any  steps  in 
this  matter,  in  my  capacity  as  adjutant,  but  simply  as  an  officer  of  the  regiment. 
When  did  Colonel  Bentinck  advise  you  not  to  mix  yourself  up  with  the  affair  about 
the  document? — I think  in  July,  after  I had  laid  it  on  his  table — that  is,  a day  or 
two  after.  Was  it  before  he  gave  it  back  to  you  to  keep  as  an  official  document  ? — 
I don’t  recollect  ; it  may  have  been  at  the  same  time  ; I think  probably  it  was. 
State  why  you  did  not  follow  the  advice  given  to  you  by  Colonel  Bentinck? — 
Because,  as  an  officer  of  the  regiment,  I was  anxious  that  every  officer  who 
wished  it  should  have  an  opportunity  of  signing  it.  Did  you  tell  Colonel  Bentinck 
that  it  was  you  who  laid  it  on  his  table  ? — I don’t  think  I did.  What  did  you 
say  to  Comet  Farquhar  when  you  asked  him  to  sign  it  ? — I think  I simply  placed 
it  before  him  without  saying  anything,  as  I believed  then,  as  I do  now,  that  he 
had  signed  the  same  document  before,  or  rather  a similar  one  when  in  a much  stronger 
form.  When  was  this  document,  which  you  describe  as  similar  to  that  laid  by 
you  before  Colonel  Bentinck,  prepared? — Early  in  July,  before  Colonel  Bentinck’s 
return  from  leave,  to  the  best  of  my  opinion.  Do  you  know  how  long  Cornet 
Farquhar  had  been  in  the  regiment  whan  yon  asked  him  to  sign  the  document  ? 

At  this  moment  I do  not  know,  but  on  reference  to  the  Array  List  I could 
tell  in  a moment  (the  witness  referred  to  the  Anny  List,  and  said  that  Cornet 
Farquhar  had  been  about  twelve  months  in  the  regiment  when  he  was  asked  to 
attach  his  signatnro  to  the  document).  Did  Comet  Farquhar,  in  September,  1861, 
sign  the  document  without  any  conversation  with  you? — Without  any  conversa- 
tion that  I can  recollect  this  moment ; without  any  conversation.  How  near  was 
Colonel  Bentinck  to  you  when  Cornet  Farquhar  signed  the  document? — Witliin 
about  three  or  four  yards  ; I think  Colonel  Bentinck  was  standing  with  his  back 
to  the  fire,  and  had  the  same  opportunity  of  seeing  what  Cornet  Farquhar  was 
signing  as  ho  had  of  seeing  what  any  other  person  was  signing  or  writing,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  orderly  room  at  the  same  time,  but  I don’t  think  he  took 
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much  interest  in  it  one  way  or  another.  Did  you,  in  the  summer  of  1861,  ask 
Comet  Farquhar  to  sign  that  document? — I think  it  is  very  likely;  I now  recol- 
lect that  I did.  Did  you  on  that  occasion  say  he  should  not  leave  the  room  until 
he  had  signed  it  ? — I don’t  think  I did  ; but  I may  have  done  so  ; with  regard  to 
the  first  document,  which  pointed  at  something  of  a very  delicate  nature,  to  which 
he  said,  I think,  he  did  not  wish  to  attach  his  name  ; he,  however,  afterwards 
wrote  one  with  his  own  hand,  to  which,  I suppose,  he  did  attach  his  name.  Presi- 
dent : — Are  the  Court  to  understand  that  you  did  ask  him  to  sign  his  name  ? 

Witness  : I can’t  exactly  say  ; I do  not  remember  precisely  ; I remember  something 
of  the  sort.  Did  you,  at  Newbridge,  in  September,  1861,  ask  Lieutenant  Chilton  to 
sign  the  document  ? — I placed  it  before  him  for  that  purpose,  as  he  had  previously 
informed  me,  I think  through  Mr.  Eintoul,  that  he  would  be  very  happy  to  si<^n  it. 
Do  you  know  that  Lieutenant  Chilton  had  previously  refused  to  sign  it  at  Weedon  ? — 
I do,  for  the  reasons  I have  already  stated  with  regard  to  the  Weedon  officers,  of 
whom  he  was  one.  From  whom  did  you  receive  the  order  which  you  sent  on  the 
30th  September,  1861,  to  Major  Jones  to  send  me  up  to  Dublin  next  day,  unless 
Surgeon  Cooper  could  certify  that  my  life  would  be  endangered  ? — From  Colonel 
Bentinck,  who  gave  the  orders  in  the  presence  of  the  orderly-room  clerk,  which 
convinces  me  that  no  other  conversation  on  the  subject  could  have  taken  place,  as 
Colonel  Bentinck  invariably,  before  talking  to  me  privately,  orders  the  clerks  to  with- 
draw. Do  you  know  how  many  enclosures  were  returned  from  the  Assistant 
Adjutant-General  in  reply  to  Colonel  Bentinck’s  letter  of  9th  July,  1861  ? — I think 
six  ; and  I think  I can  produce  a docmnent  which  will  explain.  ’The  witness  here 
read  a statement  respecting  the  enclosure  referred  to.  Captain  Eobertson  : Do  you 
know  who  altered  the  number  “ 2”  to  “6”  in  the  margin  of  the  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General’s  letter  ? — I have  not  the  slightest  idea,  for  I never  observed  that  it  had  been 
altered.  Did  Colonel  Bentinck  ever  tell  you  tliat  he  was  trying  to  get  me  out  of  the 
regiment,  or  words  to  that  effect  ? — No,  not  exactly,  but  he  said  he  hoped  the  officers’ 
letters,  together  with  his  own  recommendation,  would  cause  the  Duke  to  make  such 
an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  .as  would  lead  to  his  being  obliged,  allowed,  or  permitted 
to  leave  the  service,  exchange,  or  get  rid  of  him  in  some  way,  or  something  to  that 
effect.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  it  was  objectionable  that  any  officer  should  hold  con- 
verse with  me? — ^Yes,  he  did,  about  one  officer  in  particular,  who  was  a married 
officer ; the  Colonel  said  he  was  very  much  sm-prised,  indeed,  at  his  associating  with  him 
on  such  apparently  intimate  terms,  after  the  other  officers  had  cut  him.  He  said  that 
being  a manied  officer,  the  officer  in  question  ought  to  feel  the  prisoner’s  misconduct 
doubly,  or  some  words  to  that  effect.  When  did  he  tell  you  this  ? — About  the  month 
of  July  or  August,  1861.  Did  you,  at  Birmingham,  in  the  month  of  August,  1861, 
tell  Mr.  Byrne,  the  Veterinary  Surgeon,  that  the  Colonel  had  observed  him  speaking 
to  me,  and  that  he  had  desired  you  to  say  that  he  (Colonel  Bentinck)  had  observed  him 
speaking  to  me,  and  that  the  Colonel  had  desired  you  to  tell  him  that  he  wanted  to 
get  me  out  of  the  regiment,  and  that  it  was  objectionable  for  officers  to  speak  to  me — 
that  it  was  undoing  what  he  was  trying  to  do,  or  words  to  that  effect  ? — Part 
of  that  question  is  true,  and  part  of  it  undoubtedly  untrue — there  are  three  or 
four  questions  in  that.  Captain  Eobertson  : Is  it  all  part  of  one  conversation,  sir  ? — 
Witness  ; The  exact  words  that  I used  to  Mr.  Byrne  were,  as  near  as  I can  recollect, 
these — “Byrne,  the  Colonel  says  he  is  very  sorry,  indeed,  to  see  you  so  intimate  with 
Eobertson,  as,  being  a married  man,  he  conceives  that  yon  ought  to  feel  his  misconduct 
doubly.”  Mr.  Byrne  turned  very  red,  and  made  no  remark.  President : Which  part 
of  the  question  is  untrue  ? — Witness  : I did  not  make  use  of  the  words  “Undoing  what 
he  was  trying  to  do.” 

TWENTY-FIEST  DAY. — Wednesdat,  March  12xh. 

Lieutenant- Adjutant  Harran  was  re-called,  and  the  last  question  and  answer  of  the 
previous  day  were  read  by  the  Judge  Advocate. 

Witness : Mr.  Byrne  did  more  than  any  other  officer  in  the  regiment  to  create  a 
prejudice  against  the  prisoner,  by  relating  to  the  officers  generally,  and  to  Captain 
M'Donnell  and  myself  in  particular,  various  acts  of  a private  nature,  which  occurred 
in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  Mr.  Byrne  .and  Captain  Eobertson  both  lived.  He 
said  “the  w.ay  in  which  his  conduct  is  talked  about  is  extremely  painful  to  my  family; 
in  fact  it  is  the  talk  of  all  classes  in  Birmingham,  even  the  common  working  people 
are  constantly  talking  about  it.”  Mr.  Byrne,  on  coming  into  the  B.arracks  nearly 
every  morning,  related  some  fresh  instance.  Captain  Eobertson  respectfully  submitted 
that  this  was  not  an  answer  to  the  question.  The  President  said  Captain  Eobertson 
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■waa  at  liberty  to  object  whenever  he  thought  proper.  Captain  Robertson  : Let  him 
go  on,  sir;  I am  anxious  he  should  say  as  much  as  possible.  I merely  made  the 
observation. 

Cross-examination  resumed : With  reference  to  the  last  question,  did  you  recom- 
mend Mr.  Byrne  to  cease  all  intercourse  with  me,  or  anything  to  the  like  effect?— 
Nothing  more  than  I have  already  related.  When  was  it  Colonel  Eentinck  had  this 
conversation  with  you  about  Mr.  Byrne,  of  which  you  have  spoken? — Some  time  about 
July  or  August.  State  to  the  best  of  your  recollection  whether  it  was  in  July  or 
August?' — I think  it  was  a week  before  the  Birmingham  Musical  Festival,  and  that 
was  about  the  end  of  August.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Byrne  has  always  been  on  good 
terms  with  me? — I know  they  have  had  one  or  two  differences,  but  were  generally  on 
good  terms.  Can  you  state  about  how  many  conversations  you  had  with  Colonel 
Bentinck  in  July,  August,  and  September,  1861,  in  which  the  documents,  reflecting  on 
my  character,  or  either  of  them,  were  mentioned? — No,  I cannot.  Had  you  frequent 
conversations  with  him  during  these  months,  in  which  the  matter  waa  mentioned? — I 
had  some  conversations ; I cannot  say  they  were  frequent.  Did  you  ever  show  Major 
Jones  that  document? — Never.  Do  you  know  that  Major  Jones  advised  some  of  my 
brother  officers  not  to  sign  that  document? — I heard  it  yesterday  or  the  day  before,  I 
think,  from  Mr.  Wright,  for  the  first  time.  Will  you  state  positively  that  you  never 
heard  of  it  until  one  or  two  days  ago? — ^Yes,  I wUl  state  positively,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection.  Did  you  take  any  note  or  memorandum  of  the  conversation  between 
Major  Jones  and  you  in  July,  1861? — Certainly  not.  It  is  not  my  custom  to  do  so. 
Did  you  and  Mr.  Wright  attend  more  than  one  archery  meeting  while  the  head  quarters 
were  in  Birmingham  in  1861? — I did,  and  I think  Major  Jones  did,  but  I don’t  know 
about  Mr.  Wright;  Mr.  Wright  did  return  from  an  archery  meeting  with  Major  Jones 
and  me  in  the  summer  of  1861.  Did  you  know  before  you  asked  Lieutenant  Rintoul 
to  sign  the  document,  he  had  refused  to  do  so  ? — I don’t  know  for  a certainty,  but  I think 
he  had.  Did  he  take  more  pains  to  get  signatures  to  it  than  you  did? — I think  he  did, 
inasmuch  as  he  wrote  letters,  which  I did  not;  I think  he  went  to  Coventry  for  the 
purpose  of  waiting  there,  as  the  Weedon  officers  were  on  the  march,  to  get  them  to 
sign  the  document;  that  is  my  opinion.  If  I had  been  ordered  to  attend  morning  and 
evening  stables,  and  had  refused,  would  it  have  been  reported  to  you  or  to  Colonel 
Bentinck? — ^To  Colonel  Bentinck,  I suppose.  Did  Mr.  Chflde  exercise  more  than  once 
with  the  back-stick  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1861? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  How 
long  have  you  been  in  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards? — About  sixteen  years  as  a soldier;  I 
was  bora  in  the  regiment.  Did  you  ever,  until  my  case  in  1861,  see  a captain  riding 
with  the  back  board?  —Never,  nor  any  other  officer;  I have  heard  of  some  in  the  4th 
Dragoon  Guards.  Do  you  recollect  all  the  conversation  between  Colonel  Bentinck 
and  you  in  1861  as  well  as, that  which  you  have  related  about  the  back-board  affair? — 
Most  certainly  not,  because  that  was  a remai'kable  conversation.  Were  the  conversa- 
tions you  had  with  Colonel  Bentinck  about  the  back-board  more  remarkable  than  those 
about  the  document?— I had  no  conversations  with  him  on  the  subject;  I never  said  I 
had.  Do  you  know  that  I went  out  into  society  at  Birmingham  during  the  time  the 
regiment  was  there,  as  much  or  more  than  any  officer  in  the  regiment? — Yes,  when  he 
first  went  to  Birmingham,  I think  so ; latterly,  I know,  his  society  was  very  much 
shunned.  Do  you  know  at  about  what  time  you  first  heard  of  the  affair  between 
Colonel  Dickson  and  me? — I rather  think  it  was  in  March,  1861,  but  I am  not  quite 
certain.  Do  you  know  at  about  what  time  you  first  had  any  conversation  with 
Colonel  Bentinck  about  it?  — Some  time  in  May,  1861.  By  the  Court:  When  was 
your  first  conversation  with  Colonel  Bentinck  relative  to  a document  to  be  signed  by 
the  officers? — Some  time  between  the  16th  and  29th  July,  1861.  Did  Colonel  Bentinck 
ever  speak  to  you  in  regard  to  the  officers  signing  that  document? — I recollect  him 
saying  something  about  it  being  unanimous — that  to  be  of  any  use  it  ought  to  be 
unanimous ; I don’t  think  he  ever  asked  mo  how  many  had  signed  it.  Did  he  ever 
inquire  from  you  who  had  put  that  document  on  his  table?— I don’t  think  he  did. 
Why  did  you  not  place  it  in  his  hands  instead  of  leaving  it  in  his  room? — Because 
when  I went  into  his  room  he  was  in  his  bath,  and  1 placed  it  on  his  table.  Did  you 
tell  him  you  had  done  so? — I don’t  think  I did.  Are  you  aware  did  Colonel  Bentinck 
know  you  were  getting  signatures  for  the  document? — I don’t  think  he  knew  I was ; he 
knew  it  was  being  done.  Did  the  officers  who  took  it  to  Weedon  or  Coventry  get  it 
from  you? — About  that  I am  not  certain,  as  it  was  in  tho  hands  of  various  officers  at 
different  times.  Did  any  onesuggest  to  you  that  it  should  be  destroyed? — Yes,  several 
who  signed  it.  Was  it  only  suggested  by  those  who  had  signed  it? — I think  also  by 
other  people,  who  thought  it  might  be  made  the  grounds  of  a civil  action.  State  who 
were  the  other  people?— The  principal  veterinary  surgeon,  Mr.  Hereford,  was  one; 


some  ladies  also  said  it  should  be  destroyed.  President : We  will  confine  ourselves  to 
gentlemen.  You  don’t  consult  the  ladies  on  matters  of  business,  do  you? 

The  court  was  cleared  to  consider  whether  the  question  should  be  pressed.  When 
it  was  re-opened,  the  President  told  the  witness  that  it  would  not  be  pressed.  Witneiss 
stated  that  he  would  have  no  objection  to  give  the  names  if  he  could  remember  tliem. 
You  said  you  destroyed  the  document  to  prevent  it  being  laid  before  the  Court,  as 

it  might  lead  to  a civil  action.  Had  you  any  other  reason  for  destroying  it? No. 

Did  you  ever  tell  Major  Jones  the  contents  of  the  document? — No.  Did  Lieutenant 
Rintoul  willingly  undertake  to  get  the  signatures  of  the  ofiBcers  at  the  Curragh? — He 
offered  to  do  so.  Did  he  say  he  would  sign  it  as  it  was  a regimental  affair,  but  it  was 
quite  against  his  own  inclination? — No  ; that,  I think,  is  the  last  reason  in  the  world 
for  which  he  would  sign  it.  Referring  to  Coronet  Farquhar  having  signed  the 
document  at  Newbridge,  how  did  you  indicate  that  it  was  there? — By  putting  it  before 
him,  and  tipping  him  on  the  head.  Was  he  sent  for? — I think  not.  Are  the  Court 
to  understand  he  came  in  of  his  own  accord? — I think  1 brought  him  in  with  me. 
Did  you  tell  liim  what  you  brought  him  in  for? — I don’t  think  I did.  Why  do  you 
state  you  think  the  last  reason  in  the  world  for  Lieutenant  Rintoul  not  signing  the 
document  would  be  on  account  of  its  being  a regimental  affair? — Because  he  is  a 
strong-minded  man,  and  because  I think  he  would  not  do  anything  to  oblige  anybody 
against  his  convictions.  Were  all  the  documents  intended  to  be  submitted  to  Colonel 
Bentinck,  or  were  some  of  them  mere  drafts? — some  of  them  were  mere  drafts ; some 
were  intended  to  be  submitted  to  him.  Were  any  of  those  acts  of  a private  nature, 
which  you  have  alluded  to,  on  the  part  of  Captain  Robertson,  reported  to  you  officially, 
as  the  Adjutant  of  the  regiment? — Some  I knew  from  my  personal  knowledge,  in  a 
great  measure ; of  some  of  which,  of  course,  I have  no  personal  knowledge.  You 
have  been  a long  time  acquainted  with  Captain  Robertson,  when  did  your  acquaintance- 
ship cease,  and  on  what  ground? — I commenced  to  be  cool  with  him  in  the  beginning 
of  June;  I conceived  a most  thorough  objection  to  him  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
which  became  still  stronger  tow.ards  the  end  of  August,  on  very  delicate  grounds, 
and  I would  rather  not  state  them.  Then  it  was  not  on  account  of  the  Dickson 
affair? — Very  little,  so  far  as  I am  concerned.  Captain  Robertson  pressed  the 
latter  part  of  the  former  question,  “on  what  grounds.”  State  what  acts  concerning 
Captain  Robertson  himself  that  you  refer  to  with  reference  to  military  matters? — 
That  refers  to  parade ; I was  not  cool  with  him  because  he  was  not  up  in  his  drill ; 
there  is  one  thing  I can  state  which  I think  is  rather  a military  matter  to  a 
certain  extent.  President  to  Captain  Robertson : Are  the  Court  to  understand  that 
you  object  to  these  delicate  matters  being  inquired  into?—  Captain  Robertson  said 

the  reason  why  he  objected  to  these  private  matters  being  inquired President: 

The  case  stands  thus:  you  have  challenged  inquiry,  and  now  restrict  it  to  military 
matters.  Captain  Robertson : I was  annoyed  and  irritated  at  the  language  used 
by  the  witness,  and  therefore  I spoke  unguardedly.  Witness:  One  day  while 
walking  in  the  principal  street  in  Birmingham  with  Comet  Colquhoun,  of  the  4th 
Dragoon  Guards,  I met  the  prisoner,  who  is  a married  man,  walking  with  an 
improper  female — low  even  for  her  class ; I was  very  much  annoyed  about  it,  and 
when  I returned  to  barracks  I told  my  brother  officers,  and  said  at  the  same  time, 
if  I had  seen  any  private  soldier  of  the  regiment  walking  with  the  same  person 
in  daylight,  I would  put  him  in  the  guardroom  for  disgraceful  conduct.  In  what 
way  do  you  connect  this  with  a millitary  offence? — For  an  officer  to  be  walking 
with  an  improper  female  in  daylight  is,  I think,  a millitary  offence.  Was  he  in 
uniform  at  the  time? — No;  he  was  in  plain  clothes.  What  time  of  the  day  was 
this? — I think  between  three  and  four.  What  time  of  the  year  was  it? — In  the 
month  of  December,  1860,  or  January,  1861.  When  did  you  apply  for  advice  to 
the  officers  at  head  quarters  as  to  purchasing  Captain  Robertson’s  troop  ? — Immediately 
after  Colonel  Bentinck  laid  the  application  for  permission  to  retire  on  my  desk. 
How  long  were  you  consulting  with  those  officers? — About  ^ve  or  ten  minutes. 
What  did  you  say  to  Colonel  Bentinck  when  he  placed  that  application  on  your  desk? 

I don’t  think  I said  anything  at  that  particular  moment,  because  a few  moments 

afterwards  the  officers.  Colonel  Bentinck  and  I were  leaving  the  orderly-room  together ; 
when  in  the  passage  I asked  him  to  recommend  me  for  a troop  ; he  exclaimed,  I think, 
“What  the  devil  am  I to  do  for  an  Adjutant  ? ” after  a little  he  said  he  would  be  very  glad. 
On  what  date  was  that?— 1st  October,  1861.  Were  the  officers  you  consulted  in  the 
orderly-room  or  the  stables? — In  the  yard  which  adjoins  the  orderly-room,  and  into 
which  the  orderly-room  looks.  Did  you  leave  the  orderly-room  to  consult  them?  Yes. 
Can  you  explain  why  Captain  Robertson’s  letter,  dated  Sund.ay,  was  not  included  in 
the  enclosures  sent  to  the  Assistant-Adjutant-General  ?— I was  not  ordered  to  send  it, 
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and  I don’t  know  what  the  Colonel’s  reasons  may  have  been ; I recollect  Colonel 
Bentinck  saying,  with  regard  to  those  letters,  that  they  were  rubbish,  or  something  to 
that  effect,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  If  Captain  EolDertson  had  been 
ordered  to  attend  morning  and  evening  stables  in  Decembei-,  18G0,  or  January,  1861, 
and  had  not  done  so,  was  there  any  officer  to  report  him  to  the  Colonel? — I think  not, 
as  he  was  the  senior  officer ; had  the  Major  been  present,  I conceive  it  would  have 
been  his  duty.  Was  it  daylight  when  you  saw  Captain  Robertson  walking  with  the 
female  in  Birmingham  ? — ^Yes.  Was  Captain  Robertson  on  the  sick  list  when  he  was 
sent  for  on  1st  of  October,  1861  ? — He  was,  sir.  Did  Captain  Robertson  ever  ask  you 
why  you  were  cool  towards  him  ?— I don’t  think  he  did,  su\  By  the  Prosecutor  : Did 
any  regimental  order  appear  directing  Captain  Robertson’s  attendance  at  morning  and 
eveging  stables  in  August,  1861? — No,  sir  ; nothing  of  that  sort  is  ever  put  in  orders. 
By  Captain  Robertson  : Do  you  know  how  many  officers  had  signed  that  document 
before  you  left  it  in  Colonel  Bentinck’s  room  ? — I am  not  certain  ; I think  I should  say 
about  under  fifteen  at  a guess.  Had  Cornet  Farquhar  any  business  to  transact  in  the 
orderly-room  on  the  occasion  on  which  you  brought  him  in  ? — I think  not ; I think  I 
brought  him  in  for  the  purpose  of  signing  that  document.  Were  you  on  good  terms 
with  me  up  to  the  month  of  July,  1861  ? — Pretty  good.  Did  you  ever  mention  to  me 
the  circumstance  which  you  say  took  place  at  Biimingam,  in  December,  1860,  or 
January,  1861? — Never.  Was  it  Captain  Gunter  who  promised  to  go  security  for  the 
purchase  money  of  the  troop  ? — He  was  one ; but  there  were  six  or  eight,  or  ten  who 
offered.  By  Colonel  Bro^vnrigg : When  did  the  regiment  commence  its  march  to 
Ireland  ? — I think  on  the  27th  of  August,  1861,  the  first  detachment  from  Weedon. 
By  the  Court : How  many  officers  of  the  regiment,  in  all,  signed  the  protest  against 
Captain  Robertson’s  character  ? — I believe  all  the  officers  present  with  the  regiment, 
except  three  or  four.  Do  you  consider  letters  addressed  to  Colonel  Bentinck  the  pro- 
perty of  Colonel  Bentinck,  or  the  property  of  the  persons  who  addressed  them  ? — As 
a rule,  the  property  of  Colonel  Bentinck.  You  have  stated  that  several  documents 
were  prepared  for  submission  to  Colonel  Bentinck,  and  that  only  one  was  submitted. 
Was  this  selected  from  the  whole,  and  were  the  others  cancelled,  or  retained  for  future 
use  ? — They  were  cancelled.  Did  you  ever  say  that  the  affairs  of  Captain  Robertson 
had  been  referred  or  reported  to  the  authorities,  and  that  he  would  have  to  leave  the 
service  ; if  so,  why  did  you  say  so  or  think  so  ? — I said  that  his  affairs  were  reported 
to  the  authorities  ; but  I did  not  say  that  he  would  have  to  leave  the  service,  because 
I had  no  grounds  whatever  for  malung  the  assertion.  When  was  that  ? — On  the  30th 
of  September,  1861.  The  witness  here  begged  to  con’ect  an  answer  which  he  had 
^ven  on  the  previous  day,  as  reported  in  the  papers.  The  question  was  : “Did  you, 
in  the  summer  of  1861,  ask  Cornet  Farquhar  to  sign  that  document  ?”  It  should  have 
been  Cornet  Colquhoun. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Harran  closed  the  evidence  for  the  rebutting  case  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution. 

Colonel  Brownrigg  submitted  that  Captain  Robertson  was  not  at  liberty,  according 
to  the  rules  of  evidence,  to  examine  witnesses  in  reference  to  the  rebutting  case,  except 
in  relation  to  any  new  matter  that  might  have  arisen.  Captain  Robertson  said  he  had 
no  objection  to  call  his  witnesses  now,  and  the  Court  would  then,  he  trusted,  permit 
him  to  say  a few  words  upon  the  evidence  which  had  been  brought  forward  for  the 
first  time  by  Colonel  Brownrigg  ; Colonel  Brownrigg  could  then  read  his  final  reply, 
and  that  would,  perhaps,  facilitate  the  proceedings.  The  President  said  no  doubt  that 
■would  facilitate  the  proceedings,  and  as  the  suggestion  came  from  the  prisoner,  the 
Court  would  not  object  to  it. 

Regimental  Serjeant-Major  Solomon  Williams,  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  was  then 
called,  sworn,  and  examined  by  Captain  Robertson.  Were  you  present  when  the 
oflicers  exercised  at  riding  drill  in  the  month  of  April,  1861  ?— 1 was.  Were  you  pre- 
sent during  the  entire  time  that  the  oflicers  were  riding  with  bridoons  ? — 1 was.  Did 
you  see  me  in  the  month  of  April,  1861,  exercising  with  a back-board  on  ?~I  did  jiot, 
sir.  Can  you  state  the  time  when  1 so  exercised  with  a back-board  on,  and  state  your 
reasons  for  being  able  to  fix  the  time — 1 believe  the  time  to  have  been  in  July  or 
August,  during  tlie  time  the  men  were  riding  prejjaratory  to  General  Lawrenson’s 
inspection.  Were  you  present  on  the  occasion  of  my  riding  with  a back-board  ? — I 
was  not.  Did  you  hear  of  it  immediately  after  it  occurred  ?— Almost  the  moment  the 
officers  came  out  of  the  school.  Jn  what  month  did  you  so  hear  it?— I believe  either 
in  the  latter  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August  ; during  the  time  that  I have 
before  stated.  Were  you  present  when  Lieutenant  Wright  nearly  fell  ofi’  his  horse 
and  hung  on  by  one  spur  1— -I  was.  When  did  that  occur  ?— On  the  1st  d.ay  of  April’ 
1861.  Were  you  riding  in  the  school  on  the  occasion  ?— I was  riding  directly  near  to 
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Ml’.  Wright.  Was  the  back-board  put  on  me  on  that  occasion  ? — No,  sir.  By  the 
Prosecutor  : Can  you  undertake  to  state  positively,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  Cap- 
tain Robertson  did  not  ride  with  a back-sticlc  in  the  month  of  April  ? 1 can.  How 

can  you  undertake  to  state  this  ?--Because  I believe  I rode  with  the  officers  every  day 
during  the  month  of  April,  and  it  never  occurred  when  1 was  present ; 1 mean  every 
day  that  the  officers  rode.  You  say  “you  believe  can  you  state  positively  that  you 
rode  every  day  that  the  officers  rode  during  the  month  of  April  ?--I  think  i would  be 
right  in  stating  that  positively,  but  1 have  no  written  record  of  such  a fact ; I have  no 
diary  to  prove  that  1 rode  every  day,  but  1 believe  I was  not  absent  on  any  one  day. 
Did  Lieutenant  Childe  ride  with  a back-stick  op  any  occasion  that  you  were  also  riding  ? 
— He  did  not,  sir.  By  the  Court  ; How  do  you  know  Captain  Robertson’s  ride  with  a 
back-stick  did  not  take  place  in  May  or  June  ? — I believe,  as  I before  stated,  that  it 
was  when  we  were  riding  preparatory  to  General  Lawrenson’s  inspection  ; during  tho 
months  of  May  and  June,  we  were  only  riding  one  d.ay  in  each  week  ; during  the  sum- 
mer months  from  the  time  we  were  to  ride  in  the  month  of  April  up  to  the  time  that 
General  Lawrenson  intimated  his  intention  of  inspecting  the  regiment,  we  had  been 
riding  one  day  in  the  week  ; upon  his  intimation  we  commenced  to  ride  daily.  Pre- 
sident : Have  you  any  other  reason  besides  the  inspection  of  General  Lawrenson  ? — 
No,  sir  ; that  was  the  time  we  were  riding  daily,  day  after  day,  and  not  the  time  we 
were  riding  casually  one  day  in  the  week.  Who  told  you  that  the  prisoner  had  been 
riding  with  a back-board  ? — 1 cannot  recollect  who  was  the  individual  who  first  told  me 
about  it,  but  I heard  it  spoken  of  both  by  the  officers  and  by  the  men,  and  by  the 
rough-riders  ; no  one  came  to  make  a special  report  of  it  to  me  ; I was  in  front  of  the 
stables  when  I saw  the  officers  dismount  ; some  of  them  in  front  of  their  own  quarters  ; 
and  I immediately  heard  before  I left  the  yard  that  Captain  Robertson  and  Mr.  Childe, 
I think,  had  both  back-boards  on  while  they  were  riding  in  the  school  that  day.  Pre- 
sident : The  question  was.  Who  told  you  ? — I have  already  stated  that  I could  not  say  ; 
I took  no  note  of  it  at  the  time,  and  consequently  did  not  keep  it  in  my  memory  Was 
Captain  Bragg  present  \vith  the  head-quarters  of  the  regiment  when  Captain  Robertson 
rode  with  a back-board  ? — No,  I think  not,  sir  ; I know  C,a])tain  I'ragg  and  his  troop 
went  to  Coventry  on  the  19th  of  June,  and,  of  course,  he  would  not  come  from  Coven- 
try to  ride  at  Birmingham.  But  you  have  no  direct  knowledge  on  the  subject? — No 
more  than  that  I conclude  it  would  be  impossible  for  Captain  Bragg  to  have  been  there 
riding  in  July.  How  can  you  fix  the  date  of  Lieutenant  Wright  nearly  falling  off  his 
horse  as  having  taken  place  on  the  1st  of  April  ? — It  was  the  first  day  that  the  officers 
■ commenced  to  ride  ; they  rode  early  in  the  morning,  immediately  after  muster-parade; 
in  consequence  of  the  31st  of  March  falling  on  a Sunday,  we  had  a muster-parade  on 
Monday,  and  we  immediately  went  into  the  school  after  muster-parade.  Will  you 
state  positively  that  Lieutenant  Wright  did  not  nearly  fall  off  his  horse  in  the  school 
on  the  10th  of  April  ? — I will,  sir  ; it  was  on  the  1st  that  he  nearly  fell  off  his  horse. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  or  see  Mr.  Wright  nearly  falling  off  on  any  other  day  than  the 
1st  of  April  ? — No.  Do  you  remember  if  Captain  McDonnell  was  riding  on  the  occasion 
when  Captain  Robertson  rode  with  a back-board  ? — 1 believe  he  was,  sir.  Could 
Captain  Robertson  have  ridden  in  April  with  a back-stick  without  your  knowledge? — 
1 believe  not,  sir.  You  said  “ You  believe  not are  you,  then,  uncertain  about  it  ? — 
No,  sir  ; I have  no  doubt  on  my  own  mind  Why  have  you  no  doubt  on  your  mind  I 
What  reason  have  you  to  have  no  doubt  ?— Because  I believe  I rode  with  them  every 
day  they  were  riding,  and  it  never  occuiTed  while  I was  present.  Do  you  know  what 
took  place  on  all  occasions  at  the  officers’  ride  when  you  were  not  present  ? — Not  ex- 
cept some  remarkable  circumstance  occurs,  which  is  talked  of  afterwards.  Could  you 
have  been  absent  any  one  day  from  the  officers’  ride  in  April?— Of  course  1 could 
have  been,  but  I believe  1 was  not ; I am  positive  I was  not  absent  during  the  first 
fortnight.  By  the  Prosecutor  : Were  any  non-commitsioned  officers  riding  with  the 
officers  on  the  day  that  you  heard  that  Captain  Robertson  and  Mr.  Childe  rode  with  a 

back  stick? None  ; it  was  exclusively  an  officers’  ride.  Did  you  ride  with  the  officers 

any  day  before  the  1st  of  April  ? — Wliilst  at  Birmingham  there  was  no  riding  for  the 
officers  before  the  1st  of  April  ; the  1st  of  April  was  the  first  day  on  which  we  com- 
menced to  ride  ; from  the  1st  of  January  there  was  no  officers’  I’ide  at  all,  but  the 
troops  rode.  Did  you  ride  with  the  officer’s  any  d.ay  before  Lieutenant  Wright  nearly 

fell  off? Witness : I should  like  to  know  what  period  that  has  reference  to,  because 

I have  been  riding  with  the  officers  for  ten  years.  Did  you  ride  with  the  officers  any 
day  before  Lieutenant  Wright  nearly  fell  off  on  the  1st  of  April,  1861  ?— 1 did  not  ; I 
could  not  have  done  so,  because  that  was  the  first  day  they  did  ride  in  that  ye.ar. 
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TWENTY-SECOND  DAY— Thuesdat,  March  18th. 

Regimental  Sergeant-Major  Solomon  Williams,  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  recalled,  and 
questioned  on  his  former  oath,  by  Captain  Robertson  : Have  you  any  reasons  fi>r 
knowing  that  you  were  present  at  all  the  officers’  rides  during  the  first  fortnight  in 
April  ? — I used  to  be  present  with  the  Adjutant  at  squadron-drill  from  about  half- 
past eight  o’clock  until  about  ten  o’clock,  alter  which  I used  to  ride  in  the  school  with 
the  officers  ; the  sergeants  used  to  ride  in  the  school  during  the  time  that  we  were  at 
squadron-drill  ; there  were  none  of  the  sergeants  present  at  the  drill.  President : A 
return  was  put  into  the  Court  by  the  Adjutant,  taken  from  the  order-book,  showing 
that  all  the  orders  for  drills  subsequent  to  the  6th  of  June,  up  to  the  24th  of  August, 
1861,  were  for  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers.  How  can  you  account  for  the 
ride  wdth  the  backboard  you  have  spoken  of  with  officers  only,  as  having  taken  place 
in  July  and  August — that  is  contrary  to  the  order  we  see  in  the  order-book  ? — It  is 
usual  to  make  up  the  officer’s  ride  with  non-commissioned  officers  when  there  is  not 
a sufficiency  of  officers  to  make  up  the  ride,  and  they  were  always  guided  by  the 
number  of  non-commissioned  officers  which  it  took  to  make  up  a certain  number  ; 
sometimes  I used  to  ride  with  the  officers  alone  ; and  sometimes  with  other  Sergeant- 
Majors,  and  sometimes  with  the  Troop-Sergeant-Major.  Could  it  have  happened 
that  no  non-commissioned  officer  was  required  at  all  to  ride  with  the  officers  ? — There 
was  one  occasion  on  which  I was  to  ride  with  the  officers  ; the  sergeants  rode  imme- 
diately before  them,  and  dqring  the  time  they  were  riding,  I was  ordered  to  go  and 
ride  with  them,  and  my  man,  thinking  that  I was  for  riding  with  the  officers,  had  not 
my  horse  ready ; he  took  a little  time  to  get  him  ready  ; when  I rode  up  to  the  school 
the  ride  was  nearly  over  ; I was  not  admitted  into  the  school,  so  I remained  outside 
until  the  ride  was  over ; when  the  sergeants  came  out,  I inquired  if  I was  to  ride  with 
the  officers,  and  I was  told  that  I would  not  be  wanted,  so  I went  away  without 
riding  at  all  that  day  ; I do  not  remember  the  date  exactly  of  the  occurrence,  but  I 
tbink  it  was  about  the  time  Captain  Robertson  rode  with  the  backboard.  ]3y  the 
Prosecutor  ; How  many  officers  did  you  see  coming  out  of  the  riding-school  on  the 
occasion  you  say  you  heard  Captain  Robertson  rode  with  the  back-stick  ? — I did  not 
count ; there  might  be  six  or  eight ; I believe  there  were  occasions  when  only  six 
officers  rode. 

Rough-riding  Serjeant-Major  Walter  Costello  sworn  and  examined  by  Captain 
Robertson  : Were  you  present  on  the  occasion  on  which  Colonel  Bentinck  tried  the 
back-stick  on  himself? — I was,  sir.  Did  you  put  it  on  the  Colonel  ?— I handed  it 
to  him  ; I did  not  put  it  on.  State  when  that  occurred  ? — It  occurred  in  the  month  of 
August,  1861.  Were  you  present  on  any  occasion  on  which  I exercised  with  the 
back-stick? — No,  I was  not.  Can  you  fix  the  date  of  that  occurrence,  and  if  so  state 
your  reason  for  fixing  the  date  ?— I never  saw  him,  and  I cannot  fix  the  date.  When 
did  you  first  hear  of  the  occurrence? — After  my  return  from  Coventry,  in  the  month 
of  August,  1861.  Was  the  back-stick  used  in  the  riding-school  in  the  month  of  April, 
1861  ? — Not  after  the  10th  of  April.  Why  do  you  fix  the  date  of  the  10th  of  April  ? — 
I returned  from  Coventry  on  the  9th  of  April,  and  I was  at  my  duty  in  the  riding- 
school  on  the  10th.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  back-stick  having  been  used  in  1861, 
before  the  10th  of  April  ? Colonel  Brownrigg  : I object  to  the  witness  being  asked 
to  give  heresay  evidence.  Captain  Robertson  ; General  Gordon,  I think  the  nature 
of  the  questions  put  by  the  prosecutor  to  Mr.  Harran  was  in  relation  to  heresay 
evidence.  The  question  was  again  put  to  the  witness,  and  he  answered  “No,  sir.” 
You  say  you  returned  from  leave  on  the  9th  of  April.  When  did  you  go  away  again 
on  leave  ? I was  not  on  leave  ; I was  on  duty  ; I was  sent  by  my  commanding  officer 
to  drill  the  detachment  at  Coventry.  (The  President  remarked  to  Captain  Robertson 
that  the  Court  would  have  to  throw  out  of  their  consideration  a great  deal  of  trash 
which  had  been  given  in  evidence.  He  hoped  Captain  Robertson  would  confine  his 
questions  to  points  which  the  Court  could  take  into  consideration.)  How  long  did 
you  remain  at  head-quarters  on  your  return  on  the  9th  of  April,  1861  ?— Until  the 
22nd  of  July.  Was  the  back-stick  used  by  any  of  the  officers,  to  your  knowledge, 
between  the  9th  of  April  and  the  22nd  of  July  ? — No.  Did  you  see  tho  b.ack-stick  in 
the  riding-school  in  the  officers’  rides  between  the  9th  of  April  and  the  22nd  of  July  ? 
— I did  not.  Did  you  see  it  in  tho  riding-school  during  the  officers’  ride  afterwards,  on 
your  return  in  August? — I did.  At  what  part  of  August  did  you  return  to  head- 
quarters ?— -I  returned  to  Birmingham  on  the  9th  of  August,  having  been  away  from 
the  22nd  of  July.  Did  you  remain  at  Birmingham  from  the  9th  of  August  to  the  31st 
of  August  ?— Y es,  until  the  regiment  marched  to  Ireland.  President : Colonel  Brown- 
rigg, have  you  any  question  to  put?  Colonel  Brownrigg  : No,  I only  wish  to  remark 
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that  four  ofBcers  have  been  already  produced  on  this  subject,  and  I do  not  wish  to 
further  take  up  the  time  of  the  Court. 

Sergeant-Major  Williams  recalled  by  the  Court.  President  : I thought  it  right  to 
send  for  you,  as  I put  a question  to  you  under  a misapprehension.  I put  a question 
founded  on  a return  put  in  by  the  Adjutant,  and  the  question  was— “ How  can  you 
account  for  the  ride  with  the  back-board  with  oflScers  alone  ?”  It  is  right  to  tell  you 
that  I did  not  verify  that  return  by  comparing  it  with  the  order-book  when  I put  4at 
question.  It  was  a return  handed  in,  but  it  was  not  accurate.  If  1 had  known  that 
I would  not  have  put  the  question.  The  order  is  this— on  the  14th  of  August.  No.  3 
— “The  officers  will  ride  in  the  school  at  10'30  a.m.,”  therefore  my  question  to  you 
was  incoiTect — it  was  founded  on  an  incorrect  document,  and  if  you  wish  to  alter  your 
answer  you  may.  Witness  : I don’t  wish  to  alter  my  former  answer,  sir  ; but  I may 
be  able  to  explain  to  you  why  the  order  said  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
will  ride  in  the  school.  Very  often  some  of  the  officers  are  away,  and  they  were  not 
able  to  form  a ride,  and  there  was  a doubt  about  how  many  officers  would  ride  and 
therefore  as  the  officers  turned  in  the  non-commissioned  officers  fell  out ; and  itWten 
occurred  that  all  the  non-commissioned  officers  fell  out  except  myself.  It  must  have 
been  on  that  date.  I have  no  written  record  of  the  date,  so  I can  only  speak  from 
memory  ; but  whenever  there  was  a non-commissioned  officer  present  in  the  officers’ 
ride,  I was  always  the  first  non-commissioned  officer  to  ride  with  the  officers. 

Lieutenant-Adjutant  Harran  recalled  by  the  Court.  President : You  put  in  to  the 
Court,  the  other  day,  a return,  signed  by  yom-self  and  purporting  to  be  an  extract  from 
the  order-book  of  the  regiment,  showing  on  what  days  the  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  rode.  We  received  that  as  a con-ect  statement,  and  put  a question  some  time 
since  founded  upon  it,  assuming  it  to  be  correct.  It  has  been  compared  with  the  order- 
book  of  the  regiment — not  by  me,  but  by  a member  of  the  Court — and  it  has  been 
found  apparently  incorrect.  Can  you  explain  the  difierence  between  your  return  and 
the  order-book  ? — We  find  here  you  put  the  15th  of  August,  whereas  the  order  is  the 
14th  of  August — the  officers  will  ride  at  10'30  a.m.  ? — Adjutant  Harran  : I took  the 
extract  from  the  order-book,  and  I may  possibly  have  made  a mistake.  President : 
Are  you  not  aware  that  when  you  appear  before  a court-martial,  as  an  officer,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  particular  in  everything  you  state  upon  oath,  and  to  which  you  attach 
your  signature  ? — Adjutant  Harran  : The  book  is  before  the  Court.  President : I 
don’t  think  I am  bound  to  correct  your  return  by  comparing  it  with  the  order-book. 
I accepted  your  word  for  its  correctness,  and  I put  a question  founded  upon  it  to  the 
witness  a while  ago,  which  was  calculated  to  mislead  and  to  make  him  perjure  himself 
on  his  oath  before  the  Court.  You  ought  to  be  very  careful  in  such  proceedings  as 
these.  Adjutant  HaiTan  : I am  extremely  sorry,  sir,  that  it  has  occurred.  President ; 
Yes,  I am  very  sorry,  indeed.  That  will  do  you  now ; you  may  withdraw,  and  for 
the  future  be  more  correct  as  to  what  you  put  in  before  the  Court. 

Mrs.  MacAlpine  was  then  sworn,  and  examined  by  Captain  Robertson.  Did  you 
return  from  the  Continent  to  Birmingham  in  the  month  of  July,  1861 1 — On  the  20th 
of  July,  1861.  Can  you  fix  the  time  I was  ordered  to  ride  with  the  back-board? — I 
cannot  fix  the  day  or  week,  but  it  was  some  days  after  I arrived  from  the  Continent. 
Captain  Robertson  came  in  exceedingly  fatigued,  and  told  me  he  was  in  much  pain, 
by  having  been  subjected  to  ride  with  a back-board  by  order  of  Colonel  Eentinck. 
Did  I state  that  I had  been  exercising  with  a back-board  on  that  day  ? — Decidedly. 

Captain  Robertson  : General  Gordon,  I respectfully  submit  that  that  return  should 
be  erased  from  the  evidence,  or  that  a special  note  should  be  made  that  it  is  inaccu- 
rate. President : Certainly.  Colonel  Brownrigg  : I beg  also  to  request  that  a note 
be  made  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Harran  said  it  was  a mistake.  President : Yes,  that 
Mr.  Harran  said  so. 

Lieutenant  Robert  Rintoul,  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  rec.alled,  and  questioned  by 
Captain  Robertson  on  his  former  oath.  You  stated  before  in  your  evidence  that  you 
were  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a diaiy,  have  you  any  diary  or  entry  of  your  conversation 
with  Colonel  Bentinck  on  the  5th  of  June,  1861  : — I have  a sketch  of  it.  Produce  it 
and  read  it  to  the  Court  ? — I gave  the  substance  of  it  before.  President ; Was  it 
made  at  the  time  ? Witness  ; It  was  made  on  the  evening  or  night  of  the  same  day. 
Witness  reads — “ 5th  June  ; amongst  other  conversations,  Colonel  Bentinck  said  that 
at  head-quarters  they  were  going  to  address  a letter  to  him  to  be  signed  by  us  to  get 
‘R.’  removed”  (which  means  Robertson).  Was  that  entry  made  by  you  at  the  time 
at  which  it  bears  date? — Yes.  Have  you  also  in  that  diary,  in  your  handwriting, 
any  entry  referring  to  your  conversation  with  Adjutant  Harran  on  the  25th  of  August, 
1861  ?— I have.  Was  that  entry  made  by  you  at  the  time  at  which  it  purports  to 
bear  date?— It  was.  Produce  and  read  that  entry.  Witness  rends— “ 25th  August, 
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1861 ; ‘ H.’  brought  ‘ the  Eobertson  testimonial  ’ for  me  to  sign.  I told  him  I would 
rather  not ; that  it  would  look  very  ill  for  me  to  do  so,  as  we  were  not  on  terms  ; also, 
that  the  Major  recommended  me  again  not  to  do  it.  ‘ H.’  said  all  the  officers  would 
sign.  ‘Does  the  Colonel  wish  me  to  T ‘Yes.’  ‘Well  if  it  is  his  wish,  and  it  is  a 
regimental  affair,  I will  do  it ; but  mind,  I do  it  much  against  my  convictions.’  ” 
Colonel  Brownrigg  ; May  I ask  you  if  that  document  which  is  before  you  is  in  pencil 
or  in  ink  ? Witness  : It  is  in  ink,  sir.  Who  is  intended  in  that  entry  by  ‘ H,  ’ ? — 
Adjutant  Harran.  Have  you  in  that  diaiy  an  entry  of  another  conversation  between 
Adjutant  Harran  and  you  on  the  23rd  of  August  ? — I have  an  entry  on  the  23rd 
of  August.  Produce  and  read  it  ? — I will  do  so,  but  I think  it  must  be  a mistake. 
Eead  it  ? — This  is  very  private.  Captain  Eobertson  : Does  it  relate  to  this  matter  ? 
Witness  : No  ; it  must  be  the  13th  of  August  the  prisoner  refers  to  ; the  entry  does 
not  refer  to  the  document.  (Question  altered  to  the  13th  August). — I have  an  entry 
on  that  date — “He  spoke  about  the  Eobertson  letter  ,•  said  I should  not  sign.”  Was 
that  entry  made  at  the  time  it  pm-ports  to  bear  date  ? — It  was  made  on  the  night  of 
the  same  day.  Have  you  read  the  entire  of  that  entry  relating  to  the  signing  of  that 
document  ? — I have.  Have  you  in  that  diary,  in  your  handwriting,  an  entry 
of  a conversation  between  you  and  Colonel  Bentinck  on  the  27th  of  August, 
1861  ?— I have  (27th  August,  ’61) — “Talked  with  Ben  on  the  step,  and  the  likehhood 
of  a move  ; he  said  you  must  get  all  those  Weedon  fellows  to  sign  that  letter  ;’’  that 
is  all  that  refers  to  that  affair  ; “Ben  ” means  Colonel  Bentinck.  Have  you  an  entry 
of  a conversation  between  Adjutant  Harran  and  you  on  the  30th  Septembei’,  1861  ? — 
I have.  “Went  to  Eoyal  Barracks  in  the  evening;  H.  told  me,  ‘It  is  all  over  with 
Eobertson  ; ’ that  an  order  had  gone  to  Newbridge.”  President : I think  we  had  this 
before?  Witness  : Yes  “For  him  to  appear  to-morrow  before  the  authorities,  unless 
the  doctor  could  certify  that  his  life  would  be  endangered  by  the  journey  ; that  B.  had 
laid  the  whole  affair  before  General  Browne  ; that  he  was  determined  he  should  leave.” 
That  is  all  referring  to  that  conversation.  By  the  Prosecutor  : How  does  it  happen  that 
the  pages  of  your  diary  are  loose  in  the  cover  ? — It  happened  through  an  accident.  (The 
book  was  examined  by  the  Court,  who  were  satisfied  with  regard  to  the  originality  of 
the  document).  If  you  made  such  accurate  entries  of  the  conversations,  why  did  you 
not  note  the  contents  of  the  document  1 — I am  not  in  the  habit  of  copying  documents. 
President : The  question  does  not  apply  to  the  copying  of  documents.  Witness  : I don’t 
know  why  I did  not,  beyond  the  entry  of  the  general  tenor  of  a letter  that  it  was  to 
have  him  removed.  Have  you  any  entry  to  that  effect  ? — I believe  I have  : ‘ ‘ Saturday, 
August  3 : Court-martial  on  Coyle.  M‘Donnell  over  from  B.  (Birmingham) ; he 
brought  the  letter  to  be  signed,  requesting  that  E.  should  be  removed  from  the  service.” 
Did  you  write  these  conversations  down  so  minutely  because  you  thought  that  at  some 
future  day  there  might  be  an  inquiry  about  this  document  ? — No.  Are  the  Court  to 
believe  that  you  take  down  all  conversations  at  this  length  ? — I enter  some  ; not  every 
conversation.  How  many  volumes  does  your  diary  of  conversations  extend  to  in  the 
course  of  the  year  ? — I have  three  for  one  year  ; it  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  volume. 
Do  you  mean  to  state  that  your  conversation  with  Colonel  Bentinck,  on  the  5th  of  Juno, 
had  reference  to  the  document  you  afterwards  signed  ? — I presume  it  had  ; the  docu- 
ment pf  which  we  have  been  speaking  so  much  of  was  not  in  existence  at  the  time.  When 
you  signed  the  document,  on  the  25th  of  August,  who  brought  it  or  gave  it  to  you  to 
sign  ? — Adjutant  Harran.  Was  it  against  your  conviction  that  you  took  the  document 
to  the  Curragh  to  get  signatures  to  it? — I stated  I was  not  certain  that  I took  it,  and 
now  I find  I did  not  take  it.  You  stated  that  the  document  was  partly  against  the 
truthfulness  of  Captain  Eobertson,  and  you  gave  that  as  a reason  for  your  signing  it. 
You  believed  it  then.  Have  you  reason  now  for  not  believing  it  ? — I have  ; at  that 
time  I heard  a great  many  allegations  against  Captain  Eobertson  by  those  who  were 
interested  in  declaiming  him,  and  since  then  I have  heard  the  other  side  of  Ihe  story. 
Did  you  ask  Colonel  Bentinck  if  you  should  sign  the  document  ? — I stated  the  other 
day  I took  a message  from  him  ; he  said  you  must  get  those  Weedon  fellows  to  sign  it ; 
I said  I should  see  them  to-day,  and  tell  them  so  ; these  were  not  tho  exact  words. 
Did  Colonel  Bentinck  suggest  that  you  should  ask  them  ?— I can  only  give  the  same 
answer  to  that  I have  just  given.  When  did  you  first  change  your  sentiments  about 
Captain  Eobertson  ? Wliat  date  ? — I cannot  fix  any  date.  Did  you,  up  to  the  1st  of 
October,  after  Adjutant  Harran  had  put  in  his  name  for  purchase,  t.ake  an  active  part 
against  Captain  Eobertson  ? — not  an  active  part,  certainly.  Was  the  document  you 
did  sign  the  one  that  was  produced  at  tho  conversation  on  the  5th  of  June?— As  I 
before  stated,  I presume  it  was.  Do  you  ever  make  any  entries  in  your  diary  in 
arrears? — Sometimes  I enter  them  next  morning.  Is  there  any  instance  in  the  diary 
of  your  having  made  an  entry  about  Captain  Eobertson  some  days  after  its  occurrence  ? 
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—I  think  none  ; cei'tainly  not.  By  the  Prosecutor,  with  the  permission  of  the  Court : 
You  state  you  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  copying  documents.  Why,  then,  did  you 
copy  the  telegram  of  the  1st  of  October  to  Major  Jones? — I can’t  give  any  reason  for 
doing  so  ; the  whole  occurrence  of  that  day  was  extraordinary  ; I made  some  private 
comments  out  afterwards.  Captain  Robertson,  through  the  Court : Produce  the  entry 
in  your  diary  relating  to  the  receipt  of  that  telegram.  I gave  it  before  ; I produced  my 
note  book  in  which  the  entry  appeared.  Entry  produced.  Captain  Robertson:  I 
would  wish  the  entire  entry  to  be  read,  in  consequence  of  a question  asked  by  Colonel 
Brownrigg,  and  because  the  comments  made  by  the  witness  might  explain  the  entry. 
Colonel  Brownrigg : I object  to  the  witness’s  comments  ; they  are  not  evidence. 
Witness  : I object  to  them  myself.  President : I think.  Captain  Robei-tson,  you  had 
better  not  produce  them.  I have  read  them,  and  I assure  you  they  will  not  influence 
the  Court  one  way  or  the  other  ; and  if  you  consult  your  own  interest  you  will  not  press 
the  question.  I may  state  that  it  is  entirely  out  of  consideration  for  Captain 
Robertson  that  the  witness  does  not  wish  to  answer  the  question,  and  I would 
recommend  you  not  to  press  it. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Captain  Robertson,  on  the 
re-opening  of  the  Court,  said  : General  Gordon,  I fear  that  the  observations  made 
cursorily  by  you  just  before  the  Court  rose  may  create  an  impression  that  there  is 
something  in  the  comments  made  by  Lieutenant  Rintoul  in  his  diary  connected  with 
the  entry  relating  to  the  telegraphic  message  which  reflects  upon  my  private  character. 
I have  been  informed  by  Lieutenant  Rintoul  that  such  is  not  the  case,  and  lam 
certain  that  you  will  be  most  happy  to  remove  any  suspicions  which  may  have  arisen 
from  the  language  inadvertently  used  by  you.  President : Captain  Robertson  there 
is  not  the  slightest  reflection  on  your  character  ; it  is  merely  an  entry  made  by  a 
young  officer  upon  another  ofiicer  ; there  is  no  reflection  at  all  against  your  character, 
but  simply  an  expression  that  it  might  not  be  desirable  to  mention  ; there  is  not  the 
slightest  reflection  on  your  character. 

Major  Jones,  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  recalled,  and  questioned  by  Captain  Robertson  on 
his  former  oath.  Did  you  return  with  Adjutant  Harran  and  Lieutenant  Wright  from  an 
archery  meeting  on  the  9th  of  .Tuly,  1861  ? — No  ; I came  in  Captain  Robertson’s  drag. 
Have  you  any  memorandum,  in  your  handwriting,  connected  with  your  return  from  the 
archery  meeting  on  that  occasion  ? — There  is  a private  note — it  is  private — but  I did 
not  make  an  entry  in  reference  to  it.  President : was  it  made  at  the  time  ? — Witness  : 
Part  of  the  note  was  made  before  the  time,  and  part  immediately  after.  Was  that 
entry  made  at  or  about  the  time  at  which  it  bears  date,  and  if  so,  produce  and  read 
it  ? — Part  of  it  was  made  before  the  time  ; the  second  part  is  a comment  on  the  first ; 
it  is,  “ Miss  Blank  will  be  at  the ‘A’  meeting,  6 th  July  (laughter).  Rather  sold — 
not  there  (laughter).  Came  back  in  drag  with  ‘Inches  ’ and  Mrs.”  (laughter).  Who 
do  you  mean  by  Inches,  and  why  do  you  so  designate  the  person  ? — It  is  a name  we 
have  got  for  Robertson  ; his  place  in  Scotland  is  called  “ Inches,”  so  that  is  the  name 
we  call  him  by  (laughter).  Did  you,  on  any  occasion,  say  to  Adjutant  Harran,  or 
Lieutenant  Wnght,  or  either  of  them,  that  you  fully  approved  of  such  a document, 
and  that  it  was  calculated  to  have  a good  effect,  or  words  to  that  effect  ? — It  is  quite 
impossible  that  I could  have  made  use  of  any  such  expression.  To  Mr.  Wright,  alone, 
on  a former  occasion,  I gave  strict  advice  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  so  illegal  a 
transaction.  Do  you  recollect  any  conversation  between  Adjutant  Harran,  Mr. 
Wright,  and  you,  on  or  about  the  month  of  July  or  August,  1861,  as  to  the  adoption  of 
means  to  compel  me  to  leave  the  regiment  ? — I recollect  a great  deal  of  desultory  con- 
versation about  this  “round  robin,”  and  other  subjects.  State,  to  the  best  of  your 
recollection,  the  purport  of  such  conversation  ? — Well,  the  purport  of  such  conver- 
sation was,  that  they  were  going  to  get  up  a testimoni.al  to  Robertson,  which  it  was 
supposed  would  have  the  effect  of  seeing  the  last  of  hi)n,  or  seeing  him  out  of  the 
regiment,  or  some  such  words.  Did  you  ever  suggest  the  preparation  or  getting  up 
among  my  brother  officers  of  any  document  reflecting  on  my  character  ? — Never.  Did 
you  advise  some  of  my  brother  officers  not  to  sign  such  a document,  and,  if  so,  name 
the  officers  to  which  you  gave  such  advice  ? — I gave  a special  advice  to  Mr.  Rintoul 
not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it  ; Mr.  Inge  told  me  he  had  been  asked  to  sign  it, 
but  he  had  refused  to  do  so  ; I told  him  that  he  did  quite  right  to  .avoid  all  connec- 
tion with  so  dangerous  a subject,  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  tlie  next  time  he 
was  asked  to  do  so,  I urged  him  as  a friend,  privately  to  consult  me  on  the 
subject  first ; when  I first  heard  of  it  I also  spoke  to  Mr.  Byrne  on  the  subject, 
but  I g.ave  him  no  advice  on  the  matter,  bec.ause  he  did  not  want  any.  By 
Colonel  Brownrigg  : You  stated  that  you  gave  Lieutenant  W'right  advice  on  a 
former  occasion  about  the  document.  W hat  did  you  mean  by  the  expression  a 
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former  occasion  V — I think  it  was  before  the  archery  meeting,  to  the  best  of  my 
opinion,  that  I spoke  to  him  on  the  subject ; after  I first  heard  it  I advised  him  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  coming  up  from  the  theatre  one  evening.  By  the  Court  : Did 
you  ever  return  from  an  archery  meeting  with  Mr.  Harran  and  Mr.  W right,  and,  if 
so,  when  ? — I don’t  think  I ever  came  back  from  an  archery  meeting  with  Mr.  Harran 
and  Mr.  Wright.  If  you  knew  the  document  was  illegal  and  dangerous,  did  you  ever 
inform  Colonel  Bentinck  of  your  opinion  ? — No.  Did  you  make  any  remark,  oflicially 
or  otherwise,  to  Colonel  Bentinck  when  he  returned  from  leave  to  take  command  of 
the  regiment,  relative  to  the  intention  of  the  ofiScers  to  prepare  such  a document  ? 
The  first  time  I ever  heard  of  the  intention  of  the  officers  to  prepare  the  document,  or 
anything  appertaining  to  it,  was  after  I returned  fi'om  leave,  about  the  middle  of 
June  ; I made  no  remark  to  him  on  the  subject.  Did  you  inform  Colonel  Bentinck 
when  he  returned  from  leave  in  July  of  the  intention  of  the  officers  to  prepare  such 
a document  ? — No,  sir  ; I never  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject  in  my  life  to  my  know- 
ledge. Is  it  your  duty,  as  a Major,  to  keep  the  Commanding  Officer  informed  of  all 
matters  that,  from  his  position,  he  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  ? — Well,  sir,  it  is,  I 
suppose,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  my  duty  to  do  so,  but  I did  not  do  it,  for  I thought 
he  knew  all  about  it.  You  said  you  did  not  recollect  you  ever  returned  from  an 
archery  meeting  with  Lieutenant  Wright  and  Mr.  Harran.  Are  the  Court  to  under- 
stand that  you  are  uncertain  about  it  ? — To  the  best  of  my  belief,  I was  never  at  more 
than  two  archery  meetings  ; I don’t  recollect  being  at  a third  ; and  on  each  of  these 
two  occasions  I returned  home  in  Captain  Robertson’s  drag.  Did  you  ever  return 
from  any  fete  or  party  in  the  commencement  of  July  in  a dog-cart  with  Lieutenant 
Harran  and  Mr.  Wright  ? — I have  no  recollection  of  having  done  so  ; I don’t  think  I 
could  have  done  so  without  remembering  it.  Were  you  ever  asked  to  sign  the  docu- 
ment ? — Never.  What  led  you  to  think  that  Colonel  Bentinck  knew  all  about  the 
document  1 Mr.  Harran  went  up  to  London  to  a regimental  dinner,  which  took  place 
at  the  end  of  the  Ascot  week,  early  in  June,  and  when  he  came  back  he  told  me,  I 
won’t  specify  the  day,  some  short  time  after  he  came  back — “ We  are  in  a fairway  at 
last  for  getting  rid  of  Robertson.”  President : You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  these  are 
the  exact  words  ? — Witness  : Well,  they  are  very  nearly  the  same  words.  Colonel 
Bentinck  was  in  London  at  the  time,  but  I don’t  know  whether  he  was  at  the  regi- 
mental dinner.  How  do  you  connect  that  with  Colonel  Bentinck’s  knowing  it  1 Wit- 
ness : I must  use,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  exact  words.  He  said — “We  have  got 
up  the  testimonial ; Bentinck  will  give  it  to  Lawreuson  when  he  comes  ; Lawrenson 
will  lay  it  before  the  Duke,  and  there  will  be  short  work  made  of  Master  Sandy” 
(laughter).  When  did  you  first  hear  th;it  the  document  was  in  existence  ? I heard 
the  officers  talking  of  signing  it  at  Coventry  and  Weedon  some  time  in  the  summer  ; 
it  was  a delicate  subject,  and  I generally  avoided  conversation  about  it,  as  I had 
no  intention  of  signing  it.  Did  you  ever  say  to  Lieutenant  Harran  that  the  idea  of 
putting  pressure  on  Captain  Robertson  was  repugnant  to  your  feelings  ? — I did  ; I 
had  a great  many  conversations  with  Mr.  Harran  about  Captain  Robertson’s  affair. 
When  did  you  say  it  was  repugnant  to  your  feelings? — I think  it  was,  as  well  as  I 
can  remember,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  riding  school,  to  ride  with  the  troops  in  the 
morning.  Would  you  add  where  it  where  it  was  ? — In  Birmingham.  Do  you  recollect 
where  it  was — in  the  mess-room  or  orderly-room  ? — It  might  have  been  outside  in  the 
yard  ; it  was  summer  time ; I was  then  in  command  of  the  regiment,  and  I used  to 
chat  with  Lieutenant  Harran  walking  up  and  down  the  yard  ; it  might  have  been  in 
the  yard.  President : This  inquiry  has  assumed  such  a strange  and  painful  character 
that  you  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  question  that  is  going  to  be  put  to  you,  which, 
imder  other  circumstances,  would  not,  perhaps,  be  put  to  you.  The  question  is — Will 
you  undertake  to  state  positively  that  you  never  drove  in  a dog-cart  with  Lieutenants 
Harran  and  Wright  during  the  mouth  of  July,  1861  ? — I will  not  undert.ake  to  say  any 
such  thing.  I have  come  up  from  the  town  more  than  three  or  four  times  in  Mr. 
Wright’s  dog-cart.  And  Mr.  Harran  also  ? — On  one  or  two  occasions  Mr.  Harran  w.as 
with  us,  as  well  as  I can  remember.  Is  it  possible  for  you  over  to  have  driven  in  a 
dog-cart  with  these  officers  when  they  were  coming  aw.iy  from  .an  archery  meeting, 
although,  perhaps,  you  yourself  had  not  been  there? — I don’t  think  it  possible,  sir,  as 
1 came  in  Captain  Robertson’s  drag,  (iuostion  repeated.  Witness  ; I don’t  think  it 
could  have  happened,  sir  ; the  occasions  that  I remember  best  coming  home  with  Mr. 
Wright  and  Mr.  Harran  were  when  the  mess  w.as  closed  for  about  a fortnight,  and 
when  the  officers  used  to  dine  at  the  club ; Mr.  Wright  used  to  have  his  dog-cart  there 
at  night,  and  gave  myself  or  any  one  else  who  happened  to  be  in  the  town  a “lift”  up 
to  b.arracks.  Did  any  conversation  ever  take  place  between  you  and  those  tw(i  oflicers 
when  you  were  driving  with  them  in  a dog-cart,  about  the  “Robertson  testimonial?’' 
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I think  it  is  very  likely  there  might  have  been;  the  “Robertson  testimonial”  was 
discussed  very  freely.  Gan  you  detail  any  conversation  of  the  sort  1— Well,  indeed  I 
cannot  now  detail  the  particulars  of  any  conversation.  At  the  period  of  the  archery 

meeting  at  the  commencement  of  J uly  was  the  mess  closed  as  yon  describe in  other 

words,  can  you  state  when  the  mess  was  closed?— Well,  I think  it  was  about  the 
middle  of  August;  1 don’t  know ; I know  it  was  opened  again  for  about  a week  before 
we  left  Bii-mingham— perhaps  I might  say  the  last  fortnight  in  August.  Are  you 
certain  it  was  in  August  ?— It  must  have  been  in  August,  because  it  was  opened  about 
a week,  I think,  before  we  marched  away;  it  must  have  been  in  August,  to  the  best 
of  my  belief.  Did  Captain  Robertson  ever  drop  you  at  your  destination  in  Birmingham 
on  the  occasions  when  he  drove  you  in  his  drag  ? — He  dropped  me  on  one  occasion  in 
the  town,  and  in  another  he  brought  me  to  the  barracks.  How  did  you  go  to  the 
barracks  on  the  occasion  when  he  dropped  you  in  the  town  ? — I think  I walked  up ; I 
believe  I walked  up ; I don’t  recollect  going  in  any  other  way.  Could  you  have  gone 
on  that  occasion  with  Lieutenants  Wright  and  Harran  ? — No,  I think  not ; no,  certainly 
not.  Do  you  ever  remember  saying  to  Adjutant  Hairan  that  you  wished  to  God  the 
prisoner  would  leave  the  regiment ! — I said  at  the  time  he  was  anxions  to  sell  out, 
“ I wish  to  goodness,  or  to  God,  he  would  now  leave  the  regiment,  as  he  will  get  his 
money  now,  safe  enough,”  or  words  to  that  effect,  “as  he  may  not  have  so  good  a 
chance  again.”  Can  you  say  that  you  never,  at  any  time,  or  to  any  officers,  expressed 
any  opinion  favourable  to  the  preparation  of  such  a document,  as  the  means  of  getting 
rid  of  him? — Never;  most  emphatically,  never;  I think  of  all  others  I was  altogether 
most  opposed  to  it  at  all  times.  Do  you  remember  saying  with  reference  to  the 
document,  “This  is  a strong  measure,  Harran  ?” — I may  have  said  it  was  a strongpsh 
measure,  but  I won’t  say  about  surprised ; I might  have  added  that  I was  not  surprised, 
for  I would  not  be  much  surprised  at  it.  President ; The  Court  wish  to  see  the  note- 
book containing  the  note  in  reference  to  this  archery  meeting.  [Note-book  handed  to 
the  President,  who  having  read  it  said] — This  appears  to  be  a part  of  a diary,  except 
an  isolated  entry  about  a not  very  important  event,  while  there  is  very  little  entered 
during  the  year.  Major  Jones:  I heard  that  a certain  person  was  going  there  whom 
I wished  to  meet,  and  therefore  I jotted  it  down.  President:  The  Court  wished  to  be 
satisfied  as  to  whether  it  was  an  isolated  entry,  or  whether  there  were  entries  before  or 
after.  Major  Jones:  The  book  is  full  of  entries.  Did  you  ever  say  to  Adjutant 
Harran  that  Captain  Robertson  was  “ a wretched  creature,”  and  that  he  had  no  shame 
and  no  feeling,  and  that  you  did  everything  but  kick  him  ? — ^When  I was  under  the 
impression  that  Lieutenant  Harran  was  a friend  of  Captain  Robertson’s  I used  to  speak 
pretty  freely,  and  perhaps  very  unguardedly ; 1 have  said,  i n allusion  to  circumstances 
connected  with  the  Dickson  affair,  to  Mr.  Harran,  “Now  you  are  an  old  fiiend  of 
‘Inches’s,’  go  and  try  and  make  him  do  something;  he  is  so  awfully  stupid  and  thick- 
headed that  I cannot  sometimes  make  him  grasp  my  meaning,  and  I cannot  speak  out 
on  the  subject  for  obvious  reasons;  I wish  him  to  do  what  is  right,  but  he  seems  so 
dull,  and  I have  got  into  such  a rage  with  him  at  times,  that  I quite  lose  my  temper; 
I want  to  get  him  right,  if  I can.”  These  conversations  took  place  when  I believed 
Mr.  Harran  was  a friend  of  Captain  Robertson,  and  I used  to  say,  “Come  now, 
Harran,  we  must  stir  up  this  old  fellow ;”  what  I said  was  said  in  a friendly  way,  not 
in  any  way  hostile  to  Captain  Robertson;  I never  had  a view  to  do  him  any  injmy. 
Did  you  recollect  making  use  of  those  expressions  when  dining  with  Mr.  Harran  and 
Lieutenant  Wright,  and  if  so,  at  what  time? — No,  I began  to  see  that  Mr.  Harran 
was  not  a friend  of  Captain  Robertson’s  about  this  time,  and  I think  I was  rather  more 
guarded  afterwards;  I cannot  swear  that  it  was  not  so,  but  I don’t  think  it  was 
probable.  Did  you,  during  the  summer  of  1861,  express  any  opinion  to  Adjutant 
Harran  relative  to  Captain  Robertson’s  alleged  profligacy? — Mr.  Harran  used  fre- 
quently to  make  allusions  to  Captain  Robertson’s  goings  on  down  town.  But  the 
question  is,  did  you  ever  express  an  opinion  to  Adjutant  Harran? — No,  sir;  I might 
very  frequently  have  said  that  I did  not  care  twopence  about  his  profligacy,  or  that  I 
did  not  care  to  liear  about  it.  I may  have  said,  if  he  is  so  profligate  as  he  is  alledged 
to  be  he  should  be  a little  darker,  and  keep  his  games  to  himself,  or  words  to  that 
effect.  That  is,  if  he  was  so  profligate  as  I was  led  to  suppose.  Did  you  ever  say  to 
Lieutenant  Harran  you  could  not  see  the  reputation  of  the  regiment  suffer  through 
Captain  Robertson’s  misconduct? — I frequently  said  to  Mr.  Harran,  “Tie  him  up; 
make  him  do  something  for  the  credit  of  the  old  corps;  pitch  into  him,”  or  something 
to  that  effect,  in  relation  to  the  Dickson  affair. 
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TWENTY-THIRD  DAY— Fbiday,  March  14th. 

jSIajor  Jones,  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  was  recalled  at  the  opening  of  the  Court.  Pre- 
sident : The  Court  are  anxious  to  see  your  note-hook  again,  Major  J ones.  The  diary 
or  note-book  was  produced,  and  the  Court  was  cleared,  and  re-opened  shortly  before 
one  o’clock.  President:  Major  Jones  you  stated  in  your  evidence  yesterday  that  you 
made  the  second  part  of  your  note  respecting  the  archery  meeting  of  the  6th  of  J uly 
after  that  meeting  was  over ; how  long  after  that  meeting  was  that  entry  made  ? Major 
Jones:  I think  it  was  made  on  the  same  evening,  or  on  the  very  next  morning;  I 
was  first  making  some  entries,  and  I jotted  down  what  happened.  Who  returned  in 
the  drag  from  the  archery  meeting  on  the  6th  of  July  besides  Captain  Robertson  and 
yourself  l—kirs.  Robertson,  with  whom  I was  sitting,  and  the  man,  Mossom.  I was 
sitting  on  the  second  seat  with  Mrs.  Robertson,  just  behind  Robertson.  Were  there 
no  other  people? — No,  there  were  no  others.  I remember  Robertson  asked  me  “Will 
you  sit  on  the  box  seat,  Jones?”  How  many  seats  were  there? — The  box  seat  and  the 
seat  behind  it,  a third  seat  facing  the  guard’s  seat,  and  the  back  seat  of  all ; there 
were  four  seats  altogether.  By  Colonel  Brownrigg,  with  the  pennission  of  the  Court : 
With  whom  did  you  go  to  the  archery  meeting  early  in  the  month  of  July,  1861? — I 
intended  to  have  gone  down  in  Captain  Robertspn’s  drag,  myself  and  Mr.  Earquhar, 
but  the  drag  was  late  and  we  walked  on.  We  did  not  go  in  the  drag  at  all  to  the 
archery  meeting.  President:  Did  you  walk  all  the  way? — I am  not  quite  certain 
whether  we  got  a cab  at  the  Town-hall  or  not ; I will  not  swear  whether  we  got  into 
a cab  at  the  Town-hall  or  not : I rather  think  not.  The  Town-hall  in  Birmingham  is 
about  half  way  between  the  Barracks  and  where  the  archery  meeting  was  held.  Where 
was  the  archery  meeting  which  you  have  alluded  to  held? — At  the  lower  part  of 
Edgpheston,  just  outside  the  town. 

Private  George  Mossom,  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  sworn  and  examined  by  Captain 
Robertson.  Were  you  my  servant  in  the  summer  of  1861? — Yes.  Do  you  recollect 
going  to  an  archery  meeting  in  the  summer  of  1861,  in  my  drag,  with  Mrs.  Robertson 
and  me? — Yes.  Do  j'ou  recollect  Major  Jones  returning  with  Mrs.  Robertson  and  me 
from  the  archery  meeting,  in  the  summer  of  1861? — Yes.  Do  you  recollect  whether 
Major  Jones  returned  from  an  archery  meeting  with  Mrs.  Robertson  and  me  on  a 
second  occasion  during  the  summer  of  1861? — He  did,  sir.  Can  you  state  about  what 
time  of  the  summer  of  1861  Major  Jones  returned  with  Mrs.  Robertson  and  me  from 
the  archery  meeting?— I can’t  say  as  to  the  exact  day  ; it  was  some  time  in  the  middle 
of  the  summer.  By  the  Court : Do  you  know  how  many  archery  meetings  there  were 
at  Edgpheston,  near  Birmingham ; whether  they  were  only  occasionally  or  constantly 
during  the  summer? — Constantly  during  the  summer,  but  there  were  only  a few  large 
ones.  Captain  Robertson? — General  Gordon,  I now  propose  to  call  Mrs.  Robertson 
as  a witness  to  corroborate  Major  Jones.  Mrs.  Robertson  will  state  that  she  has  a 
distinct  recollection  of  the  return  of  Major  Jones,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1861,  from  the 
archery  meeting,  on  my  drag,  with  her  and  myself ; that  she  can  fix  the  date  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  last  archery  meeting  she  attended;  and  she  will  produce  a note-book, 
in  her  own  handwriting,  in  which  there  is  an  entry,  written  at  the  time,  under  the  date 
of  the  6th  of  July,  1861,  stating  that  Major  Jones  returned  with  her  and  me.  She 
will  also  state  that  on  another  occasion  he  returned  with  her  and  me.  1 think  it  right 
to  lay  this  before  the  Court,  and  to  ask  their  pennission  to  give  this  evidence.  Presi- 
dent: Is  your  wife  admissible  as  evidence  in  your  own  case?  Captain  Robertson : As 
far  as  I am  concerned  I am  quite  satisfied  with  Major  Jones’s  evidence,  but  Major 
Jones  wishes  it.  President:  You  propose  to  call  your  own  wife  in  your  own  case.  I 
think  it  is  not  legal.  I will  not  now  pronounce  an  opinion  without  consulting  the 
Court.  Captain  Robertson : Major  Jones  wishes  that  she  should  be  called.  President: 
The  question  is,  do  you  demand,  as  a matter  of  right,  to  call  your  wife  as  a witness? 
Ca.ptain  Robertson  : No,  I don’t  demand  it ; Major  Jones  is  anxious  to  have  his 
evidence  corroborated,  and  I know  she  can  corroborate  it,  from  a diary  kept  in  her  own 
handwriting,  and  it  is  for  his  sake  that  I would  press  the  matter.  President : I asked 
you  the  question,  who  was  your  next  witness,  and  you  say  you  propose  to  call  your 
wife.  I tell  you  I think  your  wilb  is  not  .an  admissible  witness  ; perhaps  you  may 
consult  the  gentlemen  who  are  sitting  beside  you  as  to  whether  you  have  a right  to  call 
upon  your  wife  to  give  evidence.  Captain  Robertson : They  were  the  parties  who 
suggested  it  to  me.  President:  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  they  told  you  that 
you  have  a legal  right  to  call  your  wife  as  a witness?  Captain  Robertson:  No,  sir. 
President:  You  mentioned  something  about  a note-book  being  put  in?  Captain 
Robertson : A diary.  President:  It  occurs  to  mo  that  if  you  wish  that  put  in  it  can 
be  put  in  by  a third  party,  who  can  prove  the  handwriting.  I see  no  objection  to  that. 
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but  there  may  be  an  objection  to  it.  Captain  Eobertson : Colonel  Gordon,  the  Court 
is  an  anomalous  tribunal,  and  is  governed  by  peculiar  rules.  I don’t  think  tliere  is 
anything  to  render  my  wife  inadmissible  as  a witness,  as  a wife  is  admissible  in  all  cases 
except  in  cases  of  a purely  criminal  nature.  President : I don’t  know  what  you  mean 
by  “an  anomalous  tribunal,’’  or  by  the  Court  being  “governed  by  peculiar  mles.’’  It 
is  a court  appointed  by  law,  the  same  as  other  courts. 

The  Court  was  cleared,  and  adjourned  till  two  o’clock.  The  President,  on  the 
re-opening  of  the  Court,  said  : Captain  Eobertson,  the  Court  have  had  under  con- 
sideration your  proposal  to  call  Mrs.  Eobertson  as  a witness,  and  they  have  'decided 
that  as  the  prisoner  states  that  the  evidence  of  his  wife  is  not  necessary  for  his  defence 
but  that  he  only  proposes  to  call  her  at  the  request  of  Major  Jones,  the  Court  do  not 
think  it  desirable  to  admit  her  as  a witness  on  the  trial  of  her  husband. 

Veterinary  Surgeon  Luke  Byrne,  4th  Dr.agoon  Guards,  sworn  and  examined  by 
Captain  Eobertson  : Had  you  any  communication  with  Adjutant  Harran  iu  the 
months  of  June  or  July,  1861,  re.specting  your  associating  with  me,  and  if  so,  state 
what  it  was  ? — I had  ; I am  not  sure  of  the  exact  date,  but  it  was,  as  far  as  I can  tax 
my  recollection,  about  two  months  before  we  left  Birmingham.  The  Adjutant  told  me 
that  he  was  desired  by  Colonel  Bentinck  to  tell  me  that  he  saw  me  frequently  speaking 
to  Captain  Eobertson  in  the  barrack-yard.  He  told  me  that  my  doing  so  was  objec- 
tionable, that  the  Colonel  was  trying  to  get  Captain  Eobertson  out  of  the  regiment, 
and  that  the  fact  of  my  associating  with  him  was  undoing  what  he  was  trying  to  do  ; 
he  then  recommended  me  to  discontinue  all  communication  with  him.  Did  you  ever 
relate  to  Adjutant  Harran  various  acts  of  a private  nature  which  occurred  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  you  and  I lived? — I did  tell  Adjutant  Harran  that  I heard 
various  reports  in  connexion  with  Captain  Eobertson  from  time  to  time.  My  object 
in  doing  so  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  circulating  any  reports  prejudicial  to  Captain 
Eobertson,  but  I wished  to  satisfy  myself  and  ascertain  the  truth  of  them  if  possible, 
and  so  act  accordingly.  Did  you  ever  endeavour  to  satisfy  yourself  as  to  the  truth  of 
them,  and  if  so,  state  what  was  the  result  ? — I did.  I took  every  means  in  my  power 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  them  ; and  the  more  I enquired  the  more  I was  satisfied  of 
their  untruth.  Did  you  ever  say  to  Adjutant  Harran  that  the  way  in  which  my 
conduct  was  talked  about  was  extremely  painful  to  your  family,  and  that  in  fact  it  was 
the  talk  of  all  classes  in  Birmingham,  and  that  even  the  common  working  people  were 
talking  about  it,  or  any  words  to  that  effect  ?— I did  mention  to  Mr.  Harran  that  the 
reports  I heard  were  spoken  of  in  the  neighbourhood  where  we  lived,  and  that  it  was 
unpleasant.  I told  him,  I think,  also,  that  if  I could  discover  their  truth,  it  would  be 
unpleasant  to  me  and  my  family  to  associate  with  him.  Did  you  say  anything  about 
it  being  the  talk  of  the  common  working  people  ? — I did  ; I heard  that  the  working 
people  were  talking  invariably  about  him.  Have  you  and  your  family  always  continued 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  me  ? — We  have.  Did  you  ever  do  any  act,  or  circulate  any 
report  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a prejudice  against  me? — Never.  Did  Major  Jones 
speak  to  you  as  to  y^our  signing  the  document  reflecting  on  my  character  ? — He  did 
not.  Did  you  ever  mention  to  liim  the  subject  of  such  a document  being  in  existence  ? 
I did  ; I have  had  frequent  conversations  on  the  subject.  President  (on  the  next 
question  being  handed  in) : Captain  Eobertson,  your  questions  now  must  be  confined 
to  meeting  the  evidence  given  by  the  prosecutor’s  witnesses,  or  his  rejoinder.  Captain 
Eobertson  ; This  question  is  in  reference  to  a question  asked  Major  J ones.  President : 
If  it  has  reference  to  that,  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  ask  it.  The  question  is,  state 
what  he  said  to  you  respecting  that  document  ? Witness  : In  any  conversation  I have 
had  with  Major  Jones  on  the  subject  he  always  disapproved  of  it,  and  said  he  would 
never  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Captain  Eobertson  : I now  beg  to  tender  in  evidence  the  memorandum-book  kept 
by  Mrs.  Eobertson.  I think  you  mentioned  there  was  no  objection.  President : You 
said  something  about  a diary  kept  by  Mrs.  Eobertson  in  her  own  handwriting.  We 
have  had  diaries  produced  by  witnesses  to  refresh  their  memories.  If  you  had  produced 
anv  witness  who  had  a diary,  the  witness  would  be  allowed  to  refer  to  it,  but  the 
putting  in  of  a document  in  that  way  I never  contemplated. 

Captain  Eobertson  : General  Gordon,  I have  now  closed  my  evidence,  and  I trust 
the  Court  will  kindly  give  till  Monday  next  to  prepare  my  reply.  President ; Then 
you  wish  the  Court  to  adjourn  to  give  you  time  to  prepare  some  remarks  upon  the 
evidence  which  has  been  given  by  the  prosecutor  in  his  reply,  and  by  your  witnesses 
on  your  rejoinder,  and  you  apply  to  the  Court  to  adjourn  to  Monday  next,  this  being 
Friday  ?— Captain  Eobertson  ; Yes,  sir.  Colonel  Brownrigg  : I regret  to  state,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  by  Major  J ones,  I shall  be  com- 
pelled, with  the  sanction  of  the  Court,  to  produce  two  evidences,  to  rebut  the  evidence 
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given  by  liim.  President : are  you  prepared  to  show  that  the  evidence  given  by 
Major  Jones,  or  any  witness  now  produced  by  Captain  Robertson,  is  wholly  incorrect, 
or  is  it  that  you  wish  to  set  up  the  original  case  made  by  you  ? Colonel  Brownrigg  : 
No  ; I wish  to  prove  that  a certain  statement  of  Major  Jones’,  as  to  a date,  is  wholly 
incorrect.  President ; Do  you  propose  to  call  witnesses  ? Colonel  Brownrigg : I 
propose  to  call  two  witnesses.  President : Is  it  any  new  evidence  ? Colonel  Brown- 
rigg : Yes  ; Major  Jones  has  stated  that  he  did  not  return  from  an  archery  meeting, 
with  Lieutenant  Wright  and  Lieutenant  Harran,  early  in  July.  I am  prepared  to 
prove,  by  the  officer  who  saw  him,  that  he  did  return.  President : You  brought  for- 
ward evidence  in  reference  to  the  archery  meeting  Colonel  Brownrigg  : Yes,  but  it 
was  collateral  evidence  j it  was  evidence  to  prove  that  Lieutenant  Rintoul  could  not 
have  spoken  to  Colonel  Bentinck  about  a certain  document  early  in  June.  I proved 
that  there  was  an  archery  meeting  early  in  J uly,  and  that  it  was  at  that  meeting  the 
document  was  first  spoken  of.  Major  Jones  has  stated  that  he  did  not  return  with 
Lieutenant  Harran  and  Lieutenant  Wright,  and  I am  now  prepared  to  prove  that  he 
did  so.  President : Colonel  Brownrigg,  I would  remind  you  that  you  stated  you 
could  call  witnesses  to  rebut  the  statement  of  Lieutenant  Rintoul,  and  you  have 
called  no  witnesses  at  all.  Colonel  Brownrigg : I have  called  witnesses  to  prove  that 
it  was  impossible  he  could  have  spoken  to  Colonel  Bentinck  on  the  subject,  because 
the  document  was  not  then  in  existence.  President ; One  of  the  witnesses  proved 
that  it  was  in  existence.  Colonel  Brownrigg  : Oh,  no.  Captain  Robertson  : General 
Gordon,  I think  Captain  M'DonneU  did.  President : What  is  your  proposal.  Colonel 
Brownrigg  ? Colonel  Brownrigg  : My  proposal  is  to  call  witnesses  to  rebut  the  state- 
ment made  by  Major  Jones  in  his  evidence,  that  he  did  not  return  from  an  archery 
meeting  with  Lieutenant  Hairan  and  Lieutenant  Wright  early  in  July.  President : 
But  that  is  rather  going  into  the  original  question  ; do  you  mean  distinctly  to  impugn 
the  credibility  of  Major  Jones  ? Colonel  Brownrigg  : Unquestionably  I do.  Captain 
Robertson ; General  Gordon,  the  observations  now  made  by  the  prosecutor  show  that 
the  fixing  of  that  date  was  an  important  part  of  his  case,  and  all  the  evidence  on  that 
subject  should  liave  been  then  produced.  Colonel  Brownrigg  : I submit  it  does  not 
show  anything  of  the  sort.  President : Colonel  Brownrigg’s  request  now  is,  that  he 
may  impeach  the  credibility  of  a witness  that  you  have  produced  in  answer  to  one  of 
his  witnesses.  That  is  a question  the  Court  will  decide.  The  prisoner  has  not  finished 
his  rejoinder ; he  has  some  remarks  to  make  on  the  new  evidence  you  have  given, 
and,  therefore,  before  you  take  any  further  step,  we  must  get  whatever  remarks  the 
prisoner  has  to  make.  Captain  Robertson  : General  Gordon,  I respectfully  submit 
that  no  evidence  should  be  admitted  upon  a collateral  matter,  like  the  one  now  in 
question.  Colonel  Brownrigg  : It  is  not  a collateral  matter.  Major  Jones  has  made 
a statement,  and  I can  produce  a witness  to  prove  that  that  statement  is  untrue. 
President;  Is  that  all?  Colonel  Brownrigg:  That  is  all.  President:  Captain  Ro- 
bertson, the  time  for  that,  if  the  Court  allow  it,  will  be  when  you  make  yomr  rejoinder. 
You  have  applied  for  an  adjournment  till  Monday  to  prepare  your  remarks.  The 
Court  will  take  into  consideration  your  application,  and  let  you  know  the  result. 

The  Court  was  then  cleared.  The  President,  on  the  Court  having  been  declared 
j^ain  open,  said ; Colonel  Brownrigg  and  Captain  Robertson,  the  Court  have  decided 
that  the  prosecutor  may  call  witnesses  to  impeach  the  credibility  of  the  statement 
made  by  Major  J ones,  relative  to  his  return  from  the  archery  meeting  on  the  Cth  of 
J uly,  when  giving  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner  ; but  that  the  prisoner  may  make 
his  remarks  in  completion  of  his  rejoinder,  if  he  should  think  fit  to  do  so  ; and  the 
prisoner  will  also  bo  at  liberty  to  bring  forward  witnesses  to  sustain  the  credibility  of 
Major  Jones’s  statement,  if  he  can  do  so.  The  prosecutor  and  the  prisoner  are  both 
to  understand  that  the  evidence  must  be  entirely  confined  to  the  statement  of  Maior 
Jones. 

Colonel  Brownrigg  : General  Gordon,  since  the  court  has  been  cleared  it  has  been 
suggested  to  me  that,  in  an  answer  I just  made  to  a question  of  the  President,  as  to 
whether  I impugned  the  veracity  of  Major  Jones,  I conveyed  the  impression  that  I 
did  so  in  the  broad  and  general  acceptation  of  the  term.  I have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  this  was  not,  in  the  least,  my  intention,  and  that  I meant  nothing  more  than 
that  I believed  Major  Jones — to  the  best  of  his  belief  doubtless — was  inaccurate  as  to 
a certain  transaction,  and  I have  witnesses  to  produce  to  show  he  was  in  error.  I 
withdraw  the  word  “ untrue,”  in  reference  to  Major  Jones’s  evidence  in  any  manner, 
having  been  informed  that  I made  use  of  such  a word. 

Captain  Robertson  : In  consequence  of  the  decision  at  which  the  Court  have 
arrived,  I would,  at  the  proper  time,  respectfully  request  that  Mrs.  Robertson  be  allowed 
to  bo  examined  as  a witness  in  reference  to  the  return  of  Major  Jones  from  the  archery 
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meeting  on  tlie  Gth  of  July,  1861.  President : You  can  make  an,  application  to  the 
Court  on  that  question  at  any  time.  Captain  Robertson  ; I wish  Colonel  Brownrigg 
to  go  on  with  his  evidence — of  course,  subject  to  my  objection. 

Paymaster  Jolm  Biggs,  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  was  then  called,  sworn,  and  examined 
by  Colonel  Brownrigg  : Do  you  remember  the  occurrence  of  an  archery  meeting  in 
Birmingham  early  in  the  month  of  July,  1861  ? — I do.  Do  you  remember  seeing 
Major  Jones  in  Lieutenant  Wright’s  carriage  with  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Harran, 
driving  home  from  that  archery  meeting  ? — I saw  Major  Jones,  Lieutenant  Harran, 
and  Lieutenant  Wright  driving  home  in  Mr.  Wright’s  carriage  from  an  archery  meet- 
ing in  the  smnmer  of  1861,  and  I believe  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  July.  What  de- 
scription of  carriage  was  it  1 — A four-wheeled  phaeton.  By  Captain  Robertson  ; Were 
you  present  at  the  archery  meeting  of  which  you  are  speaking  ? — I was.  How  did  you 
return  from  it  3 — I think  I most  probably  walked.  I am  not  certain.  Will  you  under- 
take to  state  positively  that  you  walked  home  from  it  ? — I cannot  for  certain.  Were 
you  at  more  archery  meetings  than  one  in  the  summer  of  1861  3 — Yes.  At  how  many 
were  you  3 — Eight  or  ten,  1 should  think.  During  what  months  3 — May,  June,  July, 
and  August.  Have  you  any  memorandum  or  diary  to  fix  the  date  when  you  saw  Major 
Jones  returning  from  the  archery  meeting  3 — None.  Was  there  anything  remarkable 
in  Major  Jones  returning  with  the  Adjutant  and  Mr.  Wright  that  impressed  the  matter 
on  your  memory  3 — 1 remember  that  the  three  officers  were  present  at  a certain  archery 
meeting,  and  that  several  allusions  were  made  to  the  private  affairs  of  Captain  Robert- 
son, reflecting  discredit  upon  him,  and  in  returning  to  barracks  the  next  morning  I\lr. 
Wright  informed  me  that  they  had,  between  them,  agreed  that  a letter  should  be  written 
to  Colonel  Bentinck  requesting  him  to  lay  the  subject  of  these  reports  and  of  the 
Dickson  affair  before  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Had  you  many  conversations  about 
that  letter — the  one  about  which  you  have  given  evidence — with  .Mr.  Wright  3 — That 
was  the  first  time  I heard  of  the  letter  being  spoken  of.  Captain  Robertson  : I submit, 
General  Gordon,  that  that  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question.  (Question  repeated.) 
Witness  : Afterwards — after  that  time  I had — no  doubt  of  it.  Were  you  speaking  to 
Major  Jones,  the  Adjutant,  and  Mr.  Wright,  on  the  occasion  of  their  being  in  the 
dog-cart  3 — No.  Where  did  you  see  Major  Jones,  the  Adjutant,  and  Mr.  Wright,  on 
the  occasion  of  which  you  have  spoken  3 — Driving  from  the  field  in  which  the  archery 
meeting  was  held.  Did  you  see  those  three  officers  at  any  otherarcherymeeting  3 — I think 
not.  Did  you  see  any  drag  at  that  meeting  3 — I cannot  be  certain  ; I think  not.  Have 
you  been  speaking  to  Adjutant  Harran  on  this  subject  since  Major  Jones  gave  his  evi- 
dence on  yesterday  3 — Yes.  Will  you  state  positively  that  it  was  from  the  meeting 
which  took  place  on  the  6th  of  July,  1861,  you  saw  Major  Jones  return  in  Mr.  Wright’s 
carriage  3 — I will  not  swear  to  dates. 

TWENTY-FOURTH  DAY — Satukdat,  March  15th. 

Paymaster  Biggs,  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  having  been  recalled.  Colonel  Brownrigg  said  : 
I consider  it  my  duty,  with  the  permission  of  the  Court,  to  read  a statement  in  reference 
to  a written  statement  which  I put  in  on  yesterday  concerning  Major  Jones’s  evi- 
dence. President : Had  you  not  better  allow  the  evidence  of  this  witness  to  be 
concluded?  Colonel  Brownrigg : Very  well,  then;  may  I be  allowed  to  put  it  in 
afterwards  ? President : The  witness  is  under  cross-examination  by  the  prisoner. 
Colonel  Brownrigg  : I thought  he  was  under  examination  by  the  Court. 

The  cross-examination  of  the  witness  was  then  resumed.  Witness  : May  I ask  to 
have  the  last  question  and  answer  of  yesterday  read  over?  The  Judge-Advocate  read 
the  question  and  answer  as  follows : WUl  you  state  positively  that  it  was  from  the 
meeting  which  took  place  on  the  6th  of  July,  1861,  you  saw  Major  Jones  return  in 
Mr.  Wright’s  carriage  ? — I will  not  swear  to  dates.  Witness  ; I am  perfectly  aware 
of  the  archery  meeting  itself,  but  that  archery  meeting  did  not  take  place  on  the  Gth 
of  July.  President : But  you  have  stated  that  you  cannot  swear  to  dates? — Witness  ; 
There  is  a great  deal  of  difference  about  this  archery  meeting  of  the  Gth  of  July. 
President:  But  you  were  called  on  to  settle  this  date? — Witness:  No,  I beg  your 
pardon,  sir ; I understood  that  I was  called  to  prove  that  I saw  Major  J ones  coming 
up  with  Adjutant  Harran  and  Mr.  Wright.  Colonel  Brownrigg:  I beg  to  obse^e 
that  I have  fixed  the  time  of  the  archery  meeting  as  having  been  “ early  in  July  I 
never  mentioned  the  Gth  of  J uly.  Captain  Robertson  : I think,  sir,  Mr.  Wright  and 
Mr.  Harran  stated  that  it  took  place  on  the  Gth  of  July.  Colonel  Brownrigg  : No  ; I 
don’t  think  they  did.  (Tlie  answer  of  witness  read  over).  President : What  do  you 
wish  to  add  to  your  answer  3 — Witness  : I did  not  think  it  necessary  to  explain  that 
the  archery  meeting  did  not  take  place  on  the  Gth  of  July,  but  that  it  took  place  eai'ly 
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in  July,  and  not  on  a particular  date,  until  my  attention  was  called  to  part  of  the 
evidence.  I can  also  state  that  the  meeting  did  take  place  on  the  6th  of  July,  at 
Edgepheston.  By  Captain  Robertson : Who  pointed  out  the  evidence  to  you  since 
yesterday  ?— Mr.  Wright.  Did  you  know,  when  under  examination  yesterday,  that 
the  archery  meeting  did  not  take  place  on  the  6th  of  J uly  ? — I did.  When  did  you 
first  learn  that  fact  ? — About  two  days  after  Mr.  Wright  was  first  examined,  two  or 
three  days.  At  how  many  archery  meetings  were  you  during  the  month  of  J uly, 
1861  ?— I think  the  exact  number  was  seven ; I said  yesterday  eight  or  ten.  Presi- 
dent : Your  answer  yesterday  referred  to  the  whole  period.  Now,  what  do  you  refer 
to? — W^itness:  I attended  only  one  in  July;  there  was  only  one.  In  May,  June, 
Juiy  and  August,  I attended  almost  all  of  them  ; in  July  I attended  only  one,  there 
was  only  one.  When  did  that  one  meeting  take  place  ? — On  the  12th  of  July.  Did 
you  tell  this  date  to  Adjutant  Harran  ? Witness  : At  any  time  ? President ; At  any 
time? — Yes.  When  did  you  tell  it  to  him  ? — I was  talking  to  him  on  the  subject  a 
little  before  Mr.  Wright  was  examined.  President ; The  question  is,  when  did  you 
tell  him?  and  your  answer  is,  “ you  were  talking  to  him  then  did  you  tell  him  ? — 

Witness ; No  ; I did  not  tell  him  then.  What  date  was  it  ? — I think  it  was  about  the 
day  after  I received  the  information  ; by  referring  to  a letter  I find  that  I should  have 
told  him  on  the  11th  of  March  tills  year.  Did  you  teU  it  to  Mr.  Wright  ? — Yes,  sir,  I 
think  I did.  lYhen  did  you  tell  it  to  Mr.  Wright  ? — I think  on  the  same  day  that  I 
told  it  to  Mr.  Harran.  Give  the  date  of  the  time  when  you  first  read  of  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  letter  reflecting  on  my  character? — On  the  13th  of  July,  1861.  Do  you 
know  whether  there  were  any  “ practice  ” archery  meetings  in  the  month  of  J uly, 
1861,  before  the  12th  of  that  month  ? — No,  sir,  there  were  not ; there  were  no  general 
meetings ; of  course  the  members  practice  every  day — I mean  a meeting  called  by 
some  committee  ; I take  that  to  constitute  a meeting,  when  a meeting  is  held ; of 
course  two  or  three  people  going  down  to  practice  is  quite  a difierent  thing  altogether  ; 
if  he  means  that,  there  may  have  been  meetings  every  day  ; but  if  he  means  a meeting 
called  by  the  committee  of  the  archery  club,  then  there  were  no  meetings.  Do  you 
know  whether  the  archery  meeting,  which  you  say  was  held  on  the  12th  of  July,  1861, 
was  an  adjourned  meeting  ? — No,  sir,  it  was  not.  Who  drove  Mr.  Wright’s  carriage 
on  the  occasion  when  you  saw  Major  Jones,  Mr.  Harran,  and  him  return  from  the 
archery  meeting  ? — Mr.  Wright  himself.  Did  you  see  my  drag  at  any  archery  meeting 
in  the  month  of  July? — No,  sir,  I think  not.  How  near  were  you  to  Mr.  Wright’s 
carriage  at  the  time  you  saw  the  party  returning  from  the  archery  meeting  ? — Twenty 
or  thirty  yards  off,  I should  think.  Did  you,  in  the  month  of  June,  July  or  August, 
1861,  see  among  the  officers,  a document  which  reflected  on  my  character  ? — Yes.  Did 
you  sign  that  document  ? — I respectfully  decline  to  answer  that  question.  Colonel 
Brownrigg ; I beg  the  Court’s  pardon,  but  I think  the  decision  the  Court  came  to 
yesterday  was,  that  no  question  was  to  be  entered  into  but  the  date  of  Major  Jones’s 
return  from  the  archery  meeting.  President : Yes,  that  was  the  arrangement — that 
the  questions  should  be  confined  to  the  question  of  impeachment  brought  before  the 
Court  in  relation  to  a certain  statement ; but  this  is  not  Captain  Robertson’s  witness, 
be  is  your  witness,  cross-examined  by  Captain  Robertson.  The  Court  will  not  allow 
either  of  you  to  put  any  questions  to  your  own  witnesses  except  in  relation  to  that 
statement.  Captain  Robertson  : lliere  was  no  such  understanding  on  my  part,  and  if 
I thought  there  was  I would  have  respectfully  protested  against  it.  By  the  Court  : 
How  can  you  fix  the  date  of  the  archery  meeting  as  being  on  the  12th  of  July  ? — By 
a letter  which  I have  received  from  the  secretary  of  the  society,  and  also  by  a printed 
card  of  the  meeting.  (Letter  dated  10th  March,  1862,  and  c.ard  of  archery  meeting 
produced.)  How  do  you  know  that  the  letter  is  from  the  secretary  ? — 1 know  his 
handwriting ; he  is  a friend  of  mine.  President : How  do  you  verify  the  card  as 
being  one  of  the  cards  of  the  meeting  ? — It  has  got  some  of  the  same  handwriting  on 
it,  and  I recognise  it  as  a fac  simile  of  one  which  I had  myself. 

I’he  J udge  Advocate  read  the  letter,  dated  Edgepheston,  1 0th  March,  1862,  which  was 
addressed  to  the  witness,  and  stated  that  the  band  of  the  4 th  Dragoon  Guards  played  for 
the  Archery  Society  on  the  24th  of  May  and  the  12th  of  July.  Tliero  was  no  meeting  on 
the  6th  of  July.  The  card  was  also  read  and  put  in.  On  what  part  of  the  archery  field 
were  you  when  you  saw  Major  Jones  in  Mr.  Wright’s  carriage? — I should  think  just 
outside  the  railing  that  separated  the  archery  ground  from  the  field — ^just  where  the 
carriages  bad  assembled  to  take  the  company  aw’ay.  Was  the  practice  going  on  at  the 
time,  or  was  it  finished  for  the  day  ? — It  was  finished.  Were  you  in  company  with  any 
one  at  the  time? — Yes  ; I think  I was,  but  with  whom  I cannot  say  ; I was  with  the 
general  company  talking  to  them  at  the  time,  as  they  were  all  dispersing.  Who  were  you 
talking  to  ? — I have  stated  thatl  cannot  name  any  particular  person.  Where  was  Major 
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Jones  sitting  on  Mr.  Wright’s  carriage  when  you  saw  him  coming  from  the  archery  meet- 
ing ?— On  the  driving  seat  to  the  left  of  Mr.  Wright.  Had  Mr.  Wright’s  carriage  started 
at  the  time  you  speak  of  ? I saw  it  start  j I cannot  say  whether  they  were  moving 
when  I saw  it,  or  whether  they  were  getting  on  it.  President : You  say  you  saw  it 
where  the  carriages  were  assembled  ; I want  to  know  whether  the  carriage  had  started, 
or  whether  it  was  with  the  others  before  driving  off? — Witness  : I should  say,  at  the 
moment  when  I saw  them,  it  had  not  started  away,  but  started  away  immediately 
afterwards.  Were  you  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  it  at  that  time? — I might  have 
been  nearer  to  it,  as  I was  moving  about  among  the  cjirriages.  Did  it  start  whilst  you 
saw  it — did  you  see  the  carriage  bona  fide  off  with  Major  Jones  on  it  ? — I did.  You 
stated  yesterday  that  you  did  not  recollect  how  you  returned  from  the  archery  meeting ; 
what  then  makes  you  remember  so  accurately  the  manner  of  Major  Jones’s  return  ? 
—Mr.  Wright  had  a white  hat  on  and  a light-coloured  coat,  and  Major  Jones  had  a 
light  coat  and  a white  hat  on.  President : — I don’t  think  you  quite  understand  the 
question — the  question  is,  you  stated  yesterday  that  you  did  not  recollect  how  you 
returned  from  the  archery  meeting  ; what,  then,  makes  you  remember  so  accurately 
the  manner  of  Major  Jones’s  return  ? — Witness  : I connect  it  with  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Wright  telling  me  the  next  morning  that  the  conversation  about  the  letter  took  place 
on  the  way  home.  Did  you  then  understand  that  a letter  of  such  importance  was 
decided  upon  merely  by  the  Major  and  two  subalterns  ? — I did.  What  sort  of  a 
carriage  did  Captain  Hobertson  drive  on  that  occasion  ? — To  the  best  of  my  belief  it 
was  a mail  phaeton.  Did  Captain  Robertson  drive  his  drag  either  to  or  from  that 
meeting? — Not  that  I know  of  ; I did  not  see  him.  Do  you  know  whether  any  fete  or 
meeting  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham  on  the  6th  of  July? — Not 
that  I know  of ; I was  away  on  that  day — I was  away  on  the  6th  of  July.  When  you 
lived  at  Edgepheston,  at  Birmingham,  how  far  were  you  from  the  archery  ground  ? — 
I lived  about  a mile  from  the  archery  ground.  Do  you  recollect  whether  Captain 
Robertson  was  present  at  the  archery  meeting  on  the  12th  of  July,  1861  ? — He  was. 
How  did  he  return,  and  who  were  with  him  ? —I  did  not  see  him  returning — I believe 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Robertson  ; I know  the  party  consisted  of  these  ; I did  not  see  them 
arrive.  Is  there  any  archery  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham  besides  that 
of  Edgepheston  ?— Notthat  I know  of.  Did  the  band  of  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards  play 
on  the  day  that  Major  Jones,  and  Lieutenants  Wright  and  Harran  drove  together,  as 
you  say,  from  the  meeting  ? — Yes.  Did  Mr.  Wright’s  carriage  go  under  the  name  of 
drag,  or  dog-cart,  or  phaeton  ; can  you  describe  it  accurately? — It  was  a four-wheeled 
carriage  without  a head,  the  front  seat  being  rather  broader  than  the  back,  both  seats 
facing  the  same  way.  President:  Which  way  did  the  behind  seat  face? — Not  back 
to  back.  When  you  saw  it  they  were  not  back  to  back  ? — Not  back  to  back. 
President : It  was  a four-wheeled  dog-cart,  in  fact  ? — Yes.  I am  not  quite 
certain  what  it  would  be  called,  but  I would  call  it  a phaeton.  Were  you  at  the 
time  before  or  behind  the  carriage,  or  on  one  side  of  it  ? — Behind  it.  Then  had 
Major  Jones  his  back  to  you  ? — Yes,  sir.  Were  Mr.  Harran  and  the  servant  so 
placed  as  to  be  between  you  and  the  person  you  say  was  Major  Jones  ? — Witness  : 
When  I say  behind  I mean  the  person  did  not  go  straight  away  from  me.  President : 
You  said  you  were  twenty  or  thirty  yards  away  ? — Yes.  President : And  then  I 
asked  were  two  persons  between  you  and  the  person  sitting  on  the  left  of  Mr.  Wright? 

Yes.  Then  you  did  see  Major  Jones’s  face  ? — No.  Then  what  makes  you  swear  to 

Major  Jones? — lam  perfectly  certain.  Yes,  but  did  you  see  his  face? — I have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  about  it ; he  had  on  a white  hat  and  a light  coat,  and  there  were 
only  two  with  white  coats  and  white  hats  that  I remember  at  the  whole  meeting — I saw 
no  more  than  two.  President : — Only  two  white  hats  and  two  white  coats  (laughter) — 
do  you  mean  on  no  other  officers  ? — Witness  : No,  sir  ; I mean  no  one  there.  Do  you 
know  Major  Jones  so  well  by  sight  that  you  could  not  mistake  him? — Yes.  Did  you  see 
Major  Jones,  Mr.  Wright,  and  Mr.  Harran  ride  together  from  the  meeting? — I believe 
that  was  the  meeting  that  they  drove  from.  Can  you  state  the  date  positively  ? — In  my 
own  mind  I can  positively  ; I have  always  connected  the  archery  meeting  with  the 
occurrence  of  the  three  driving  away  together.  Colonel  Brownrigg  ; May  I ask  the 
evidence  to  show  me  a letter  he  has  in  his  possession,  and  it  may  save  me  asking  a 
question  ? President : He  is  under  examination  ; I am  not  quite  prepared  to  answer 
the  question  this  moment.  By  Captain  Robertson,  with  perniis  sion  of  the  Court : 
Did  you  ever  think  of  that  occurrence  of  Major  Jones,  Mr.  Wright,  and  Mr.  Harran 
returning  from  the  archery  meeting  on  the  12th  of  July  until  within  the  last  week  ? — 
Frequently.  What  made  you  think  of  it  before  last  week  ?— Because  in  my  conver- 
sations with  Major  Jones,  although  he  never  alluded  to  that  letter  to  me.  President  . 
What  letter  ? There  is  no  letter  mentioned  in  the  question  ; what  made  you  think  of  it 
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before  last  week  ? Witness  : To  connect  it  in  my  mind  ; there  is  a document  before 
the  Court,  the  document  signed  by  the  officers  ; I have  always  spoken  to  Major  Jones 
with  the  impression  that  he  knew  and  approved  of  it.  What  made  you  think  of  it 
before  last  week  ? — I always  connected  in  my  mind  the  fact  of  those  three  being  at  the 
archery  meeting  and  driving  home  as  the  origin  of  that  document.  Do  you  know 
whether  any  other  document  reflecting  on  me  was  thought  of  or  drafted  before  the 
12th  of  July,  1861  ? — Certainly  not  to  my  knowledge.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a 
document  before  the  12th  of  July  ?— No.  Do  you  know  thatthere  was  a second  document 
reflecting  on  my  character? — I know  that  there  were  two  documents  signed  by  the 
officers,  and  that  they  originated  on  the  same  date — in  fact,  the  second  was  a 
modified  one.  What  was  the  interval  between  the  preparation  of  the  two  docu- 
ments?—One  was  in  July,  I think — I really  can’t  say  for  certain.  About  how 
long  ? — I have  said  I can’t  say  for  certain  ; I do  not  know  when  the  second  was 
WTitten.  Did  you  see  both  documents?— I did.  When  did  you  see  that  document 
which  was  first  prepared  ? — Very  soon  after  the  archeiy  meeting  ; I think  in  the  latter 
end  of  August.  Did  you  sign  both  those  documents  1 — No  ; I did  not.  Who 
was  the  other  person  that  had  the  light  coat  and  white  hat  on  on  that  occasion  ? 
— Mr.  Wright.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Owen  with  me  at  any  other  archery  meeting  in  the 
Summer  of  1861  ? — I think  he  was  at  one  ordinary  meeting,  but  I am  not  certain  ; 
there  was  a difficulty  in  getting  strangers  into  those  meetings,  which  prevented  his 
going  early  in  the  season,  and,  although  the  officers  were  honorary  members  of  this 
society,  they  were  not  at  libei-ty  to  bring  friends  without  special  application.  When 
was  it  that  you  saw  Mr.  Owen  with  me  on  the  second  occasion  ? — I said  I was  not 
certain  ; I hfive  some  idea  that  he  was  at  an  ordinary  meeting,  but  when  I can’t  say. 
Have  you  been  speaking  within  the  last  three  or  fom'  days  with  Mr.  Wright’s  servant 
concerning  that  archery  meeting  ? — I have  not.  By  Colonel  Brownrigg,  with  per- 
mission of  the  Court : Have  you  a letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Archery  Club  at 
Birmingham,  dated  on  or  about  the  3rd  inst.,  and  if  so,  produce  it  ? — I have,  and  beg 
to  produce  it,  and  I verify  it  as  being  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Aston,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Archery  Society.  The  letter  was  as  follows  : 

“ Edgepheston,  March  3rd,  1862. 

" Deab  Sib, — I received  yom-  note  this  afternoon,  and  now  send  you  a card  of  last 
season’s  meetings.  The  band  of  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards  played  at  the  archery 
ground  on  May  24th  and  July  6th.” 

Why  did  you  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Archery  Club,  and  have  you  a copy  of 
your  letter  ? — No,  I have  not  a copy  ; I wrote  because  1 heard  the  date  of  the  archery 
meeting  was  inaccurate,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  it  fixed,  and  thought 
it  would  be  advisable  to  have  it  fixed  for  a certainty.  Did  you  write  a second  time  ? — 
I did.  Why  did  you  write  a second  time  ?— On  receiving  Mr.  Aston’s  first  letter 
enclosing  the  card  of  the  meetings,  I was  completely  puzzled  by  finding  that  the  date 
in  his  letter  did  not  tally  with  the  meetings  specified  on  the  card.  At  first  I was  led 
to  imagine  that  it  might  have  been  some  extra  meeting  which  had  escaped  my 
memory,  and  I was  partly  confirmed  in  my  idea  by  the  knowledge  that  there  were 
extra  prizes  given  during  those  meetings,  which  prizes  were  not  specified  on  the  cards. 
The  back  of  the  card  specifies  the  prizes  to  be  given  at  the  ordinary  meetings,  and  I 
thought  that  there  must  have  been  a special  meeting  of  the  members  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  those  prizes ; but,  previous  to  receiving  Mr.  Aston’s  first  letter,  I believed 
that  these  extra  prizes  were  shot  for  at  the  ordinary  meeting,  at  which  the  band  did 
not  play.  I,  therefore,  wished  to  have  the  matter  clear  in  my  own  mind,  in  case  I 
should  be  called  before  the  Court,  and  I told  Mr.  Wright,  when  I showed  him  the  first 
letter  and  the  card,  that  I was  quite  sure  there  was  some  error.  I,  therefore,  wrote  a 
second  letter,  the  reply  to  which  is  now  before  the  Court.  I probably  should  mention 
here  why  I spoke  to  Mr.  Wright  about  it.  It  was  because  I was  looked  upon  as  an 
authority  as  to  the  dates  of  those  archery  meetings.  By  the  Court : Can  you  give 
any  reason  why  the  secretary  should  have  named  the  6th  of  July  in  his  first  letter? — 
Not  the  least.  Would  you  have  been  able  to  fix  positively  the  date  of  the  archery 
meeting  as  the  12th  of  July,  1861,  if  you  had  not  received  the  second  letter  from  the 
secretary,  which  has  been  handed  into  the  Court  ? — I should  not  have  been  able  to  fix 
the  d.ate  as  the  12th,  but  certainly  in  the  first  week  or  fortnight  in  July.  If  Major 
J ones  never  spoke  to  you  of  the  document,  why  should  you  think  that  ho  .approved  of 
it? — Because  I think  there  was — I always  spoke  to  Major  Jones  with  the  impression 
on  my  mind  that  it  was  so,  and  I tliink  I must  have  implied  in  my  convere.ations  that 
he  must  have  known  of  the  document.  If  Major  Jones  never  spoke  to  you  of  the 
document,  why  should  you  think  that  he  approved  of  it  ? — Oh,  my  reason  for  thinking 
he  approved  of  it  was  that  Mr.  Wright  told  me  so.  Do  you  mean  that  you  gave 
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Major  Jones  to  understand  that  you  thought  he  approved  of  the  document? I think 

in  conversation  with  him,  I must  have  given  him  that  impression,  having  been  talking 
80  much  of  that  affair  generally.  Did  Major  J ones  never  express  disapprobation  of 
the  document  to  you  ? — Never.  President : Did  the  witness  state  Major  Jones  spoke 
to  him  about  the  document  ? — Judge  Advocate  : No,  not  about  the  document.  Presi- 
dent : Then  what  does  the  witness  mean  by  his  last  answer  ? The  Judge  Advocate 
read  the  question  again.  Witness  : I thought  it  improbable  we  could  have  had  so 
many  conversations  without  something  coming  out  to  show  me  that  Major  Jones  dis- 
approved of  that  document,  or  that  I must  have  conveyed  to  him  that  I believed  he 
did  approve  of  it ; it  was  an  established  fact,  in  my  mind,  that  Major  Jones  approved 
of  it ; when  we  were  in  conversation  about  the  Dickson  affair  I must  have  implied  in 
some  way  or  the  other,  that  I must  have  known  of  this.  President : Not  that  you 
knew  of  it,  but  whether  Major  Jones  knew  of  it ; your  auswer  does  not  allude  to 
Major  Jones  approving  of  the  document.  Witness  : He  did  not  tell  me  he  approved 
of  the  document ; I don’t  think  the  document,  whether  he  approved  or  disapproved  of 
it,  was  ever  mentioned.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  Major  Jones  about 
the  document? — No.  In  your  last  answer  you  say  “No.”  How  can  you  reconcile 
that  with  other  answers  ? — I implied,  in  my  own  mind.  Did  Lieutenant  Wright  tell 
you  on  the  13th  of  July,  the  day  after  the  archery  meeting,  that  he  had  driven  home 
Major  Jones  on  the  night  before,  and  that  the  document  had  Major  Jones’s  sanc- 
tion ? — I believe  it  was  the  day  after ; it  might  have  been  on  the  14th,  but  I believe 
it  was  on  the  13th.  Then  do  you  mean,  from  your  general  conversations  with  Major 
Jones  on  Captain  Robertson’s  affair,  that  he  thought  you  knew  he  approved  of  the 
document,  and  led  you  to  understand  so,  though  the  document  itself  was  never  men- 
tioned ? — I should  think  so,  certainly  ; that  is  what  I mean  to  imply.  In  talking  to 
Major  Jones  about  the  affairs  referred  to  in  that  document,  did  he  express  opinions  in 
reference  to  Captain  Robertson’s  conduct  coinciding  with  the  opinions  expressed  in 
that  document  ? — Most  decidedly.  By  Captain  Robertson,  with  permission  of  the 
Court : If  you  thought  that  Major  Jones  always  knew  of  and  approved  of  that 
document,  why  did  you  not  speak  to  him  about  it  ? — I cannot  give  any  reason  ; there 
was  no  occasion  to  do  so.  From  whom  did  you  hear  that  it  would  be  requisite  to  have 
the  date  of  the  archery  meeting  fixed  ? — Mr.  Wright,  I think,  when  it  was  expected  he 
would  be  required  in  the  court.  "When  did  you  first  speak  to  Mr.  Wright  on  the 
subject  of  the  letter  you  first  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Archery  Club — the 
letter  dated  the  3rd  of  March  ? — It  would  have  been  on  the  4 th,  the  day  I received  it. 
Are  you  very  short-sighted  ? — Bather.  Do  you  use  an  eye-glass  ? — Yes.  Captain 

Robertson  asked  to  have  Mr.  Wright’s  answer  to  the  question — “Can  you  fix  the  date 
in  which  that  letter  was  first  talked  about,”  read.  The  Judge  Advocate  read  the 
answer,  stating  that  Major  Jones  fully  approved  of  the  letter,  but  that  he  said,  from 
his  position  in  the  regiment,  he  could  not  sign  it. 

Private  Wall,  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  sworn  and  examined  by  the  Prosecutor;  You 
remember  driving  home  from  an  archery  meeting  with  your  master.  Lieutenant  Wright, 
in  the  month  of  July? — ^Yes;  I remember,  sir,  about  that  time.  Were  Major  Jones 
and  Adjutant  Harran  present  on  that  occasion? — Yes  sir,  on  that  occasion.  Wliat 
makes  you  remember  that  it  was  in  the  month  of  July? — Because  I had  the  carriage 
there,  and  I was  obliged  to  put  up  my  horse  at  an  inn  not  a great  distance  off.  Have 
you  any  account-book  to  show  what  you  paid  for  putting  up  your  horse  on  that 
occasion? — Yes  sir.  (Produces  book.)  Captain  Robertson  objected  to  the  reception 
of  the  document.  The  President  said  the  Court  would  make  the  inquiry  about  the 
book  before  they  decided  whether  it  would  be  received  or  not.  In  that  book,  you  now 
have  a copy  of  the  entries  made  in  the  old  book  you  had  at  Birmingham? — No,  sir,  it 
is  a copy  of  a leaf  I was  obliged  to  tear  out  in  making  up  the  month’s  accounts,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  let  some  ink  drop  upon  it,  but  I made  a correct  copy  of  it  before 
destroying  the  other ; it  is  not  a copy ; it  is  the  book  that  I had  at  Birmingham  in  which 
the  July  accounts  are  entered  there ; I was  obliged  to  tear  out  the  leaf,  as  I said  before, 
on  which  some  ink  got,  of  which  a correct  copy  was  made  in  the  book  before  it  was 
destroyed.  When  did  you  make  the  copy  ? — It  was  since  I came  to  Birmingham,  sir : 
at  least  since  I came  to  Dublin,  sir.  Can  you  remember  when  ? — It  was  before  the  14th 
of  December,  I know.  Why  do  you  know  it  was  before  the  14th  December  it  was 

made? Because  I went  on  furlough  on  the  14th  of  December,  and  returned  on  the  14th 

of  January.  Can  you  state  how  Major  Jones  and  Lieutenant  Wright  were  dressed  on 
returning  form  the  archery  meeting  on  that  occasion? — I can  state  how  Major  Jones 
was  dressed,  so  far  as  he  had  on  a white  coat  and  a white  hat;  I can’t  remember  any- 
thing else  particular.  Did  Captain  Robertson’s  carriage  put  up  with  your  horse 
during  the  archery  meeting  in  July,  18C1  ? — Yes,  sir,  he  did;  it  was  not  a carriage,  it 
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was  a phaeton ; his  sei-vant  brought  it  there,  so  that  I supposed  it  was  his.  Was  Captain 
Robertson’s  carriage  a drag  or  a small  open  carriage,  and  how  many  people  was  it 
calculated  to  hold? — It  was  a phaeton,  sir — a small  two  horse  phaeton ; there  were  four 
persons  in  it  on  this  day  when  it  arrived  at  the  archery  ground.  President : the  ques- 
tion was,  how  many  people  was  it  calculated  to  hold  ? — W ell,  it  held  four  on  that  occasion  ; 
I cannot  say  how  many  it  would  hold.  How  many  seats  had  it  ?— Two,  sir ; the  front 
seat  and  the  back.  Did  you  see  Captaian  Robertson  arrive  at  the  archery  meeting  in 
July,  and  if  so,  state  who  were  with  him  on  the  occasion  you  allude  to,  when  you  put 
up  your  horse? — I “ seed  ” Captain  Robertson  arrive  at  the  arche^  meeting  in  or  about 
July.  Captain  Robertson,  Mrs.  Robei-tson,  Mr.  Owen,  and  Captain  Robertson’s  servant 
arrive  there. 

President  : Captain  Robertson,  before  you  put  any  question  to  this  witness,  I pro- 
pose to  put  a few  questions  about  this  book  ; there  is  a doubt  whether  it  should  be  re- 
ceived. Does  the  entry  in  your  book,  “horse  put  up,  3s.,”  refer  to  the  day  of  the 
archery  meeting  to  which  you  have  alluded? — No,  sir,  only  one  shilling  ; I put  the 
horse  up  three  times.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  entry  the  third  below  “July,”  op- 
posite the  entry  of  “horse  put  up  ?” — It  means  three  times,  or  third  time — properly 
speaking,  three  times.  Is  the  entry  for  the  month  of  June  part  of  the  general  ac- 
count ? — Yes,  sir,  it  is  ; that  is  the  only  book  I have  had  since  I have  been  with  Mr. 
Wright.  What  were  the  two  other  occasions  of  putting  up  your  horse  in  July  ? — I 
can’t  remember  the  occasions,  sir ; I remember  that  one  particularly.  President : 
Captain  Robertson,  do  you  object  to  this  book  being  received  ? — Captain  Robertson  : 
Well,  sir,  I don’t  think  it  is  qiute  the  thing,  as  there  seems  to  be  an  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  the  tearing  out  of  leaves.  Perhaps  the  Court  would  postpone  considering 
the  matter  until  we  ask  a few  questions.  President : I think  the  Court  had  better 
decide  this.  I have  examined  this  book,  and  the  two  senior  members  of  the  Court  are 
of  opinion  that  it  should  not  be  received  in  evidence,  on  the  grounds  that  the  entries 
in  the  month  of  July  were  not  made  at  the  time,  but  were  made  afterwards,  and  wo 
have  no  evidence  to  prove  that  they  are  exact  copies  of  the  original  entries  ; it  gives 
no  date  at  all.  Captain  Robertson  ; The  entry  was  made  six  months  afterwards. 
President : The  Court  will  not  receive  it  in  evidence.  Colonel  Brownrigg  : Very  well. 
By  Captain  Robertson  : At  what  inn  did  you  put  up  your  horse  on  the  occasion  you 
have  spoken  of  ? — I don’t  know  the  name  of  the  inn,  or  what  it  is  called,  but  I know 
it  belongs  to  the  same  man  who  keeps  the  “ Hen  and  Chickens”  in  Birmingham  ; it 
belongs  to  the  same  man,  at  least  I was  told  so  by  the  ostler  ; I knew  the  ostler  pre- 
vious to  that  in  the  other  establishment.  Did  you  on  any  other  occasion  put  up  your 
horse  at  the  same  inn  with  mine  in  the  summer  of  1861  ? — Not  that  I remember,  except 
that  one  time.  Why  do  you  particularly  remember  that  occasion  of  putting  up  your 
horse  1 — Because  I asked  Captain  Robertson’s  servant,  as  it  was  the  first  time  I put  up 
my  horse  at  the  archery  ground,  if  he  knew  where  I could  get  a place,  and  he  directed 
me  to  this  place,  and  immediately  afterwards  came  himself  with  his  carriage.  Was  the 
archery  meeting  that  was  held  on  the  day  on  which  you  put  up  your  horse  a prize 
meeting  or  a practice  meeting  ? — 1 should  say  it  was  a practice  meeting  ; they  prac- 
tised with  their  bows  and  arrows  (laughter)  ; I don’t  know  what  you  call  it ; 1 should 
think  it  was  a practice  meeting  ; it  was  practice,  at  all  events.  President  : Was  the 
band  playing  ? — Witness;  Yes,  sir;  the  band  was  playing  on  that  occasion;  they 
may  have  won  prizes  by  their  practice  at  that  time  (laughter).  By  Captain  Robertson  : 
W as  it  a grand  meeting  ? — I don’t  know  what  is  a grand  meeting,  sir  ; there  were  a 
great  many  meetings  ; 1 know  our  band  played  there  on  that  occasion— played  ratlier 
late  on  that  occasion.  You  say  Mr.  Owen  arrived  at  the  archery  meeting  with  Mrs. 
Robertson  and  me — did  he  go  there  in  my  phaeton  with  Mrs.  Robertson  and  me  ? — 
Yes,  sir,  certainly  so,  on  that  occasion.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Owen  returned 
on  that  occasion  in  the  phaeton  with  Mrs.  Robertson  and  me  from  the  archery  meet- 
ing ? — No,  sir,  I do  not.  How  was  Mr.  Wright  dressed  on  the  occasion  of  the  archery 
meeting  of  which  you  have  spoken  ? — I have  already  said,  sir,  I did  not  notice.  Have 
you  spoken  to  Adjutant  Harran  about  this  subject  within  the  last  three  or  four  days  ? — 
Yes,  sir.  Have  you  spoken  to  Mr.  Wright  and  Colonel  Bentinck,  or  either  of  them, 
within  the  last  three  or  four  days  ? — 1 have  not  spoken  to  Colonel  Bentinck  in  par- 
ticular ; Mr.  Wright  asked  me  if  1 remembered  the  occasion  of  Major  Jones  coming 
back  from  the  arcliery  meeting  ; that  is  all  the  conversation  that  passed  between  Mr. 
Wright  and  me,  and  without  any  hesitation  I said  “yes.”  State  wliy  you  recollect 
Major  Jones  wearing  a white  hat  and  white  coat  on  his  return  from  the  archery  meet- 
ing on  that  occasion  ? — Because  he  was  walking  about  on  the  ground,  and  1 took  par- 
ticular notice  of  him  ; ho  was  walking  about  on  the  ground  before  I arrived  at  the 
archery  meeting  upon  tho  carriage.  President : Explain  what  you  mean.  Witness  ; 
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I saw  him  walking  about  on  the  archery  ground  at  the  time  we  arrived  with  the  car- 
riage. Did  you  see  any  other  person  at  that  archery  meeting  with  a white  hat  and  a 
white  coat  ? I may  have  seenj  but  I did  not  take  particular  notice  of  any  one  in  par- 
ticular ; I did  not  know  any  one  else  there  in  particular,  except  Major  Biggs,  and  1 was 
not  interested  in  people  1 did  not  know.  Was  it  upon  the  occasion  that  you  put  up 
your  horse  at  the  same  inn  with  my  servant  that  Major  Jones  returned  from  the  archery 
meeting  with  your  master,  as  you  have  spoken  of  ? — Yes,  sir,  it  was  on  that  occasion — 
on  that  day,  rather.  How  often  did  you  return  home  with  your  master  from  archery 
meetings  in  the  summer  of  1861  ? — I can’t  remember  hut  two,  sir  ; I have  a slight  re- 
collection of  another.  Have  you  always  been  a private  soldier  ? — I have  been  a cor- 
poral, sir,  once.  President : Were  you  a full  or  lance  corporal  ? — I was  a lance  cor- 
poral. Were  you  reduced,  or  did  you  resign  2 — I was  reduced.  Did  Major  Jones  ever 
have  you  punished  or  reprimanded  for  bad  conduct  when  he  was  captain  of  the  troop  to 
which  you  belong  2 — Never,  sir,  never. 

TWENTY-PIFTH  DAY — Monday,  Makch  17th. 

Colonel  Brownrigg,  at  the  opening  of  the  Court,  begged  to  state,  in  reference  to  the 
return  of  rides  handed  in  on  a previous  day  by  Adjutant  Harran,  and  in  which  an  error 
was  subsequently  discovered,  that  it  was  prepared  for  him,  and  that  until  asked  for  by 
him  it  was  not  considered  to  be  necessary  to  be  produced,  or  to  verify  it  before  the 
Court.  He  thought  it  only  fair  towards  Adjutant  Harran  to  make  that  statement. 
President:  have  you  any  evidence  to  give  on  the  subject?  Colonel  Bro^vnrigg:  No. 
It  is  a mere  statement  that  I wish  to  make,  that  it  was  a private  return  prepared  for 
me. 

Adjutant  Harran’s  evidence  was  then  referred  to,  and  read  by  the  President,  in  re- 
ference to  the  retm-n.  Having  read  the  question  and  answer,  the  President  said — 
that  document  was  handed  into  the  Court ; it  was  important  to  show  that  no  officer’s 
ride  had  taken  place  after  the  15th  of  May,  and  this  return  purports  to  show  that  there 
was  no  ofi&cers’  ride  after  the  15th  of  May,  and  Mr.  Harran  put  it  in  as  having  been 
extracted  from  the  regimental  order-book.  The  Prosecutor  called  for  it,  and  Mr.  Harran 
signed  it  on  the  table ; I told  him  he  should  sign  it,  and  he  said  he  had  signed  it, 
and  it  was  wet  when  he  gave  it  to  me ; it  was  afterwards  that  a member  of  the  Court 
discovered  an  error  which  was  calculated  to  mislead.  Colonel  Brownrigg : and  I put 
in  the  statement  I did  to-day  because  Mr.  Harran  was  desired  by  me  to  put  in  that 
document.  It  was  a private  document,  and  until  he  came  here  he  did  not  know  it 
would  be  called  for ; otherwise,  no  doubt,  he  would  have  had  it  verified,  by  comparing 
it  with  the  regimental  order-book.  I thought  it  due  to  Mr.  Harran  to  mention  this. 
Judge-Advocate : If  I recollect  aright,  I think  I told  him  to  sign  it.  President:  A 
person  should  be  very  careful  when  putting  in  a document  before  a court-martial. 
Colonel  Brownrigg : It  was  my  fault.  President : I think  it  is  as  well  to  let  it  alone. 
It  is  just  as  it  was  before.  A document  was  put  in  before  the  Court  which  was  not 
correct.  Colonel  Brownrigg : Unintentionally. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Aston,  Secretary  to  the  Archery  Club,  called,  sworn,  and  examined  by 
the  Prosecutor : Are  you  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Birmingham  Edgepheston  Archery 
Society  1 — I am.  Be  good  enough  to  look  at  the  two  letters  and  the  card  fixing  the 
archei-y  meetings  at  Birmingham  for  the  summer  of  1861,  and  state  whether  they  were 
sent  by  you  to  Major  Biggs? — They  were.  Was  there  an  archery  meeting  at  Birming- 
ham, on  the  6th  of  July,  1861  ? — No,  sir.  Can  you  explain  to  the  Court  how  it  occurred 
that,  in  your  letter  of  the  3rd  instant,  you  fixed  the  Gth  of  July,  1861,  as  the  day  on 
which  the  band  played  ? — It  was  simply  a mistake  of  my  own,  wliich  I was  not  aware 
of  until  after  I had  received  Major  Biggs’  letter,  asking  me  to  explain  about  the  day; 
I cannot  account  for  it;  it  must  have  been  an  en-or  in  writing.  Was  there  any  meet- 
ing of  people  on  the  archery  ground,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1861,  which  could  be  possibly 
considered  as  an  archery  meeting? — No.  Could  any  such  meeting  have  takeu  place 
without  your  knowledge? — No.  By  Captain  Robertson  : Have  you  any  memorandum 
or  record  of  the  meetings,  showing  when  the  Jidy  meeting  did  take  place  ? — I have,  but 
not  here.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  any  circumstances  arise  which  induce  an  alteration 
in  the  days  of  meeting  from  those  fixed  on  the  cards  ?—  On  two  occasions,  last  year, 
such  alterations  happened  ; on  the  21st  of  .Tune  the  evening  was  wet,  and  the  meeting 
took  place  on  the  following  afternoon  ; and  the  meeting  fixed  for  the  30th  of  August 
took  place  on  the  26th,  in  consequence  of  the  musical  festival.  Was  there  any  impression 
on  your  mind,  when  you  wrote  your  letter  of  the  3rd  of  March,  1862,  which  caused 
insertion  in  that  letter  of  the  date  of  the  6th  of  July,  1861  ? — Not  the  slightest.  By  the 
Court : The  date  July  6th,  appears  to  have  been  inserted  at  a time  different  from  tho 
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rest  of  the  letter  dated  3rd  of  March — how  do  you  account  for  that  ?— When  I wrote 
the  rest  of  the  letter,  I was  not  quite  certain  whether  the  band  of  the  4th  Drogoon 
Guards  played  on  the  12th  of  July  or  on  the  26th  of  August ; I therefore  made  inquiries 
of  other  members  whether  the  band  played  at  the  prize  meeting  in  August,  or  at  the 
one  in  July  ; I had  no  doubt  as  to  the  date  of  the  meeting  in  July.  If  your  doubt  was 
between  the  dates  of  the  12th  of  July  and  26th  of  August,  why  did  you  put  down  a 
different  date  altogether— namely,  the  6th  of  July? — I did  not  put  the  date  down  at 
the  time,  but  I took  the  letter  home,  put  in  the  date,  and  forwarded  the  letter ; this,  a.s 
I said  before,  I cannot  account  for;  the  mistake,  I fear,  must  have  ocouiTed  from 
filling  in  the  date  afterwards.  What  days  did  the  band  play  on  ? — I am  not  certain 
whether  the  band  of  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards  played  on  the  12th  of  July  or  the 
26th  of  August,  or  whether  we  had  a private  band.  What  steps  did  you  take  to 
ascertain  the  exact  date  on  which  the  band  played  1 — I applied  to  the  master  of  the 
baud,  and  from  him  I learned,  and  also  from  various  members  of  the  society. 
And  yet,  after  applying  to  various  members  of  the  society,  you  went  home  and  put 
in  a wrong  date — how  was  that? — I was  in  a hurry,  and  I filled  in  the  wrong  date 
inadvertently ; I was  not  aware  that  I made  a mistake  until  I received  Major  Biggs’ 
letter  asking  how  I accounted  for  the  variation  in  the  dates.  Have  you  letters 
from  Major  Biggs  making  any  inquiries? — I have,  and  beg  to  produce  them. 
Witness  produced  two  letters  in  the  Coiu-t.  The  first  was  marked  “immediate:  if 
not  there,  to  be  opened,”  and  asked  to  have  a card  of  last  year’s  archeiy  meetings 
sent  by  return  of  post,  stating  that  fixing  of  the  dates  of  these  meetings  was  of 
great  importance,  and  also  to  be  informed  of  the  days  on  which  the  band  of  the 
4th  Dragoon  Guards  played,  and  that  it  was  of  great  importance  that  the  information 
should  be  obtained  by  the  following  Tuesday.  This  letter  from  Major  Biggs  to 
the  witness  was  dated  the  2nd  of  March,  1862.  The  next  letter  thanked  the  witness 
for  his  kindness,  and  assiu-ed  him  how  useful  the  card  was,  and  inquired  whether 
the  July  meeting  was  a prize  meeting,  and  whether  the  band  of  the  4th  Dragoon 
Guards  played  on  the  12th  of  July.  This  letter  was  dated  6th  of  March. 

Examination  by  the  Court  continued — How  do  you  account  for  Major  Biggs’  letter 
of  the  6th  of  March  being  received  by  you  in  an  envelope  with  the  Dublin  post  mark 
“March  15th,”  and  the  Birmingham  post-mark  “March  16th?” — If  I gave  them  to  you 
so,  I must  have  put  them  in  the  wrong  envelopes.  Then  how  can  you  account  for  the 
other  envelope  having  the  post-marks  of  “March  2nd”  and  “March  3rd”  respectively 
of  Dublin  and  Birmingham  ? — I received,  in  all,  four  letters  from  Major  Biggs — one 
of  them  on  Saturday,  the  15th,  two  on  Sunday,  the  16th  ; it  was  a very  private  letter  ; 
I kept  them  altogether,  and  I suppose  on  reading  them  I put  the  letters  into  the 
wrong  envelopes.  Will  you  produce  those  other  letters  ? — I can’t ; I destroyed  them. 

The  Court  was  then  cleared,  and  on  its  being  again  opened,  and  the  witness  having 
taken  his  position,  the  President  asked — Was  there  any  intention  of  having  an  archery 
meeting  on  the  6th  of  July? — No,  sir.  Had  you  any  idea  that  the  statement  you 
made  in  your  letter  would  be  laid  before  a Court  at  any  time  ? — No,  not  at  all.  Had 
you  any  correspondence  with  Major  J ones,  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  at  any  time  on  the 
subject  of  the  date  of  the  archery  meetings  ? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  none. 
Can  you  state  whether  there  was  no  meeting  of  any  kind  on  the  6th  of  July  ? — I said 
there  was  none.  Did  any  other  archery  meeting  take  place  near  Birmingham,  or  at 
any  other  place  except  at  Edgepheston  ? — No  ; there  is  another  club,  but  I don’t 
know  much  about  it.  Is  there  another  at  Edgepheston? — No,  sir ; it  is  about  two 
miles  on  the  other  side.  Does  this  club  ever  use  the  Edgepheston  ground? — Never. 
Going  from  the  barracks  to  the  other  archery  club  would  you  pass  the  Town-hall? — 
No.  Did  you  see  Major  Jones  at  the  archery  meeting  on  the  12th  of  July,  1861  ? — 
1 saw  him  once  or  twice  there  at  archery  meetings,  whether  on  that  date  or  not  I can’t 
say.  You  can’t  speak  about  the  12th  of  July  ?— No.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Owen  at  the 
archery  ineeting  on  the  12th  of  July,  1861  ? — I saw  him  also  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
but  I can  t say  whether  I saw  him  on  that  day  or  not.  Can  you  say  that  Major  Jones 
was  at  two  archery  meetings  ?— 1 tliink  he  was ; I could  not  swear.  Was  Major 
Jones  in  company  with  Mr.  Wright  ?— That  I can’t  say.  By  Captain  Eobortson,  with 
permission  of  the  Court : When  did  you  destroy  those  letters  from  Major  Biggs  to 
you  ?— This  morning.  Did  any  person  suggest  to  you  that  they  should  be  destroyed, 
and  if  so,  name  the  person  who  suggested  it  ?— I decline  to  answer  that  question,  sir! 
Captain  Eobertson  ; I beg  to  press  that  question.  President : If  the  question  would 
criminate  yourself  you  are  at  liberty  not  to  answer  it.  Witness  : It  would  not 
criminate  myself.  President:  If  the  answer  would  not  criminate  yourself  the  prisoner 
has  a right  to  call  upon  you  to  answer  it.  Witness  : They  were  letters  of  a private 
character,  and  there  were  one  or  two  expressions  in  them,  not  of  importance,  which 
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tlie  writer  did  not  wish  to  be  seen,  and  I destroyed  them.  Major  Biggs  did  not  request 
me  to  destroy  them.  By  the  Court  : When  were  these  letters  that  you  so  destroyed 
received  by  you  ?— Both  on  Sunday  ; yesterday.  Did  the  letters  you  destroyed  reflect 
strongly  on  any  officer?— No,  sir;  neither  of  them,  at  all.  By  Captain  Eobertson 
through  the  Coui-t : Did  both  or  either  of  these  letters  from  Mr.  Biggs  to  you,  which 
you  have  destroyed,  refer  to  the  archery  meeting  or  this  court-martial  ?— They  referred 
rather  to  both.  State,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  the  contents  of  these  two 
letters  ?— The  first  was  an  apology  to  myself  for  Major  Biggs  having  been  obliged  to 
produce  my  priva,te  letters  to  him ; the  second  was  to  express  his  regret  that  I had 
come  to-day  to  this  court-martial,  and  also  that  certain  entries  which  had  been  pro- 
duced were  suspicious,  not  mentioning  any  name,  and  asking  me  to  call  at  a certain 
hotel  in  Birmingham,  and  to  ascertain  whether  certain  horses  were  put  up  at  the  hotel 
in  J uly,  and  if  so,  at  what  date.  Was  it  in  order  that  they  might  not,  if  called  for  by 
the  Court,  be  produced,  that  you  destroyed  those  letters  ?— I refuse  to  answer  that 
question.  President  : If  it  would  not  criminate  yom-self.  I think  you  have  already, 
told  us  that  you  destroyed  them  this  morning  ?— Witness  : It  was  for  that  purpose,  no 
doubt.  Were  the  officers  of  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards  in  the  habit  of  attending  archery 
meetings  which  were  not  prize  meetings  ?— One  or  two  of  them,  who  were  fond  of 
amusement,  came  several  times  to  the  ordinary  meetings. 

Lieutenant  Wright,  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  recalled  and  questioned  by  the  Prosecutor 
on  his  former  oath.  In  your  former  evidence  you  have  stated  that  an  archery  meeting 
took  place  at  Birmingham  on  or  about  the  6th  of  July,  1861.  What  made  you 
mention  the  6th  of  that  month? — I remembered  an  archery  meeting  having  taken 
place  during  the  first  part  of  July,  and  I fixed  the  date  as  on  or  about  the  6th,  firom  a 
letter  which  I saw  from  Mr.  Aston,  the  secretary  of  the  Archery  Club,  mentioning 
that  day  as  the  one  on  which  our  band  played ; I knew  that  the  last  time  it  played 
there  was  in  July.  Are  you  now  able  to  fix  the  date  of  the  July  archery  meeting 
positively?- — I could  not  swear  to  the  day,  sir.  Why  did  you  believe  it  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  12th? — Because  I believe  that  was  the  only  prize  meeting  in  the  month. 
Did  the  band  play  on  that  occasion? — It  did.  Was  it  fi-om  that  archery  meeting,  as 
you  have  ah'eady  stated,  that  Major  Jones,  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Harran,  and 
yourself  returned  together  in  your  carriage? — Yes.  How  were  you  and  Major  Jones- 
dressed  on  that  occasion?  — As  far  as  I can  remember.  Major  Jones  had  on  a light  coat 
and  white  hat;  I think  it  is  very  likely  I had  on  one  myself;  I generally  wear  one 
dm-ing  the  summer.  By  Captain  Eobertson ; Had  you  any  conversation  with  Major 
Biggs  during  the  last  few  days  as  to  the  dress  of  Major  Jones  and  yourself? — I heard 
Major  Biggs  say  he  remembered  our  wearing  white  hats  on  that  occasion.  WiU  you 
state  positively  that  Major  Jones  had  a white  coat  and  white  hat  on  the  occasion  of 
the  archery  meeting  in  July,  1861? — I cannot  state  positively.  What  fixed  in  your 
memory  the  circumstance  of  Major  Jones,  as  you  believe,  ha-ving  a white  hat  and 
white  coat  on  on  that  occasion? — No  particular  circumstance,  sir.  Did  you  on  the 
same  date  on  which  you  saw  Mr.  Aston’s  letter  see  also  the  card  of  the  meetings  of 
the  archery  club? — I saw  the  card  of  the  meetings  before  I saw  Mr.  Aston’s  letter — 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection — I forget.  By  the  Court;  On  what  i^art  of  the  carriage 
was  Major  Jones  sitting? — He  was  sitting  on  the  front  part  -with  me.  Did  you  drive 
Major  Jones  up  to  the  Barracks  from  the  hotel  in  Birmingham,  where  the  mess  was 
held  at  the  time? — I have  driven  him  frequently.  Can  you  state  the  day  of  the  week 
on  which  the  archery  meeting  took  place  ? — It  may  have  been  about  the  end  of  the 
week,  about  Thursday  or  Friday,  I think,  I cannot  say  positively.  By  Captain 
Eobertson  through  the  Court:  Did  Major  Jones,  on  the  occasions  in  which  he  went 
in  your  carriage  always  sit  on  the  front  seat  with  you? — I cannot  remember.  How 
then  can  you  remember  his  occupying  that  seat  on  the  occasion  of  the  return  from  the 
archery  meeting? — I remember  he  sat  by  my  side  when  we  were  talking  about  the 
letter  that  is  all  I recollect  about  it.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  given  by  Major 
Biggs  on  Saturday  last? — No,  I have  not.  Did  you  hear  of  that  evidence,  and  that  it 
was  stated  that  Major  Jones  was  sitting  on  your  left?— No,  I did  not.  By  the  Court  : 
Who  went  with  you  to  the  archery  meeting  on  the  12th  of  July?— Mr.  Harran. 

Captain  Eobertson : General  Gordon,  there  were  some  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of 
an  order  directing  that  I should  not  hold  communication  with  any  officer,  a,nd  the 
question  was  held  over  until  after  the  return  of  Captain  Tempest,  who,  I believe,  is 
now  in  town.  President;  Has  he  returned?  Colonel  Fraser  : He  is  away  to-day. 
Judge  Advocate:  I wrote  to  him,  by  your  directions,  calling  upon  him  for  an 
explanation,  and  I sent  the  letter  to  his  regiment.  I have  received  a letter  from  the 
Ajutant  stating  that  he  was  away,  but  that  he  was  expected  the  next  day,  and  that 
he  would  get  the  letter  on  his  arrival.  President : Let  him  attend  to-morrow. 
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Colonel  Brownrigg : I now  request  that  the  Court  will  be  good  enough  to  call  on 
Major  Jones  to  produce  the  note-book  fixing  the  date  of  the  archery  meeting  on  the 
6th  of  July,  and  to  reconcile  that  with  the  fact  that  no  archery  meeting  took  place  on 
the  6th  of  July.  Captain  Robertson  : General  Gordon,  I propose  to  call  Major  Jones, 

Major  Jones  recalled  and  questioned  on  his  former  oath. 

President:  We  have  been  receiving  evidence  with  regard  to  the  archery  meeting  iii 
July  at  Birmingham,  and  Colonel  Brownrigg,  the  prosecutor,  has  put  in  this  request : 
“ I now  request  that  the  Court  will  be  good  enough  to  call  on  Major  Jones  to  produce 
the  note-book  which  has  already  been  before  the  Court,  to  corroborate  his  statement, 
that  the  archery  meeting  took  place  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  that  he  returned  with  the 
prisoner.”  Major  Jones:  Well,  I can  reconcile  it  in  no  other  way  than  that  such  an 
occurrence  was  to  take  place  on  a certain  day ; I put  it  down,  and  never  gave  the 
subject  a moment’s  consideration  from  that  day,  or  referred  to  it  in  any  way ; that  is 
all  I can  say.  Yesterday  morning  my  servant  brought  to  my  memory  the  fact  that 
he  had  driven  me  on  one  or  two  occasions,  or  two  or  thi’ee  occasions,  to  archery 
meetings,  and  possibly  I might  have  driven  hack  with  these  gentlemen  on  one  of  those 
occasions.  He  stated  that  he  had  driven  me  to  the  archery  meetings  in  the  dog-cart, 
and  that  I had  sent  the  dog-cart  home,  and  it  is  just  possible,  without  my  remembering 
it,  that  I might  have  returned  with  those  gentlemen,  namely,  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr. 
Harran.  I think  it  right  to  say  so,  because  my  servant  brought  certain  circumstances 
to  my  recollection.  Do  you  mean  in  addition  to  the  occasions  on  which  you  returned 
with  Captain  Robertson  ?• — I think  so,  inasmuch  as  upon  one  occasion  I went  down 
with  Mr.  Farquhar;  if  my  servant  drove  me  there  on  one  or  two,  or  two  or  three 
occasions,  that  must  have  been  in  addition  to  those  occasions  that  I have  already 
stated  in  evidence.  You  have  stated  in  your  evidence  that  you  were  only  at  two 
archery  meetings  at  Birmingham,  and  that  on  these  two  occasions  you  returned  with 
Captain  Robertson  ? — I believe  I have  stated  so ; the  archery  meetings  I meant  were 
great  meetings ; there  were  three  altogether,  but  I have  not  the  most  remote  recollec- 
tion of  having  attended  a third  gi-eat  archery  meeting.  The  archery  meeting  on  the 
12th  of  July  was  a great  archery  meeting,  and  yet  you  say  you  returned  with  Captain 
Robertson?: — I have  reason  to  believe  I did;  I think  so.  You  stated  that  you  made 
a note  in  your  book  that  you  came  back  in  the  drag  with  “ Inches  and  Mrs.”  on  the 
6th  of  July,  and  now  you  are  not  certain.  Can  you  explain  this  ? You  said  the  other 
day  that  you  put  down  other  notes  at  the  time  that  you  noted  about  your  return  from 
the  archery  meeting,  what  other  notes  did  you  put  down  at  the  time  ? — “ Richmond, 
Sunday  next,”  is,  to  the  best  of. my  belief,  a note  put  down ; it  is  so  long  since  that  I 
can  hardly  recollect  now  what  note  I put  down  on  that  day.  I beg  to  say  that  I will 
not  swear  that  that  was  the  note  I put  down.  To  the  best  of  my  belief  it  was,  but  at 
this  remote  period  I would  hardly  like  to  swear.  President:  Can  you  swear  to  any 
other  notes  ? — I did  intend  to  have  gone  up  to  Richmond  on  a Sunday.  I really 
would  not  like  to  swear  now  at  this  remote  period;  I have  been  constantly  in  the  habit 
of  scribbling  things  in  that  book,  just  as  they  came  to  my  mind,  but  I cannot  tax  my 
memory  now.  Do  you  mean  that  you  intended  to  have  gone  to  Richmond  on  tlie 
Sunday  after  the  6th  of  J uly,  or  the  Sunday  after  the  day  when  you  came  home  with 
the  prisoner  in  the  drag? — I think  it  must  have  been  after  I came  home  with  the 
prisoner  in  the  drag.  I will  not  specify  the  date  at  all;  I have  never  considered  the 
subject  since  I was  at  Richmond  in  the  summer.  Before  giving  your  answer  to  the 
Court  about  your  return  from  the  archery  meeting,  you  fortified  your  recollection  by 
reference  to  your  pocket-book? — My  belief  has  been  reallyshaken  by  the  evidence  that 
has  been  given ; that  is  the  fact.  I am  perfectly  puzzled  by  the  conflicting  evidence 
that  has  been  given ; that  is  the  real  fact.  What  iuform.ation  induced  you  to  put 
down  the  6th  of  .July  as  the  date  on  which  the  archery  meeting  was  to  be  held? — I 
have  before  stated  that  the  6th  was  talked  of;  I heard  of  it,  but  cannot  quote  the  date 
on  authority.  From  whom  did  you  hear  the  rumour? — I should  be  very  sorry  to 
state  now  after  this  lajise  of  time.  But  how  can  your  belief  be  shaken  of  the  fact  of 
which  you  made  a note  at  the  time  in  your  own  handwriting  in  your  pocket-book?— 
VVell,  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  has  been  so  very  strong  that  it  is  almost 
enough  to  shake  anybody’s  belief.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  .are  more  inclined  to 
believe  what  you  hear  now  than  what  you  wrote  at  the  time  ?-  -No,  sir;  1 ,am  not  more 
inclined  to  believe  it ; but  I am  not  inclined  to  swe.ar  so  positively  now  as  I did  before 

I heard  the  evidence.  Can  you  state  when  you  went  to  Richmond  in  the  summer? 

I know  it  was  on  a Sunday,  some  time  in  the  latter  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of 
August;  I cannot  swe.ar  to  things  that  I never  attached  much  importance  to;  1 never 
imagined  that  they  would  turn  up  now,  and  I cannot  swear  to  the  date.  You  have 
stated,  at  the  time  of  vour  giving  evidence  that  part  of  the  entry  was  made  before 
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and  part  after  the  archery  meeting,  how  is  it  that  there  is  no  mention  made  in 
the  note  that  there  was  no  archery  meeting  on  that  day? — I never  attached  any 
importance  whatever  to  that  note,  never  supposing  that  after  the  lapse  of  nine 
months  I would  be  called  upon  in  Court  for  it;  such  a thing  never  entered  my 
head  for  an  instant.  If  you  did  not  attach  any  importance  to  your  note,  and  have 
doubts  of  its  correctness,  how  was  it  you  appealed  to  it  to  coiToborate  your  evi- 
dence ? — When  I heard  the  evidence  in  the  first  instance  I looked  over  my  note-book, 
and  finding  the  note  I brought  it  forward  to  corroborate  my  evidence,  but  until  I 
heard  the  evidence  given  I never  attached  the  slightest  importance  to  it.  You 
stated  on  oath  the  other  day  that  you  wrote  the  latter  part  of  that  entry  in  your 
pocket-book,  either  on  the  evening  of,  or  the  next  day  after,  your  return  from  the 
archery  meeting.  Do  you  mean  now  to  say  that,  from  the  evidence  you  have  heard, 
that  your  belief  in  what  you  stated  has  been  shaken  ? — I hardly  know  what  to  think  of 
it ; the  evidence  is  so  conflicting  that  there  must  be  some  great  confusion.  In  your 
note  you  say,  “ sold — not  there  how  do  you  reconcile  this  with  your  statement,  that 
there  was  only  a lamiour  of  an  archery  meeting  beine  held  there  1 I heard  a person 
was  to  be  there  on  the  6th,  and  I jotted  it  down  : I jotted  down  the  rest  afterwards. 
The  impression  on  my  mind  was  that  the  supposed  archery  meeting  was  to  take  place 
on  the  6th  of  July,  and  I took  a note  of  it.  That  is  the  only  solution  I can  give.  We 
have  had  evidence  from  the  secretary  of  the  club,  that  there  was  no  intention  of  a 
meeting  that  day,  how  do  you  reconcile  that  with  your  answer  that  there  was  an 
intention  of  holding  it  on  that  day  ? — I have  already  stated  I can  give  no  further  ex- 
planation of  it  than  that  there  were  some  rumours.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Aston  to  Major  Biggs,  when  you  gave  your  evidence 
about  the  date  of  the  archery  meeting? — No.  You  stated  that  you  marked  down  that 
there  would  be  an  archery  meeting  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  that  you  afterwards,  on  that 
day  or  the  next  day,  added  that  you  came  back  with  Captain  Eobertson ; how  is  it 
that  after  you  found  there  was  no  archery  meeting,  you  did  not  state  that  as  well  as 
your  coming  back  with  Captain  Eobertson  ? — As  I said  before,  I never  attached  the 
slightest  importance  to  it ; I merely  jotted  it  down  at  random,  the  same  as  I did  other 
entries.  Had  I contemplated  the  possibility  of  it  ever  being  brought  before  a Court  I 
should  have  been  more  particular.  Assuming  you  made  the  entry  believing  the  archery 
meeting  to  be  held  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  the  other  part  of  the  entry,  “ sold  &c.,”  the 
day  after,  how  do  you  reconcile  that  with  “came  home  with  Inches  and  Mrs.  Eobert- 
son ?” — Because  at  the  time  I put  it  down,  after  coming  from  the  archery  meeting  ; it 
might  have  been  on  the  20th,  or  any  other  day  as  well  as  the  6th.  Do  you  still  state 
that  you  returned  from  the  archery  meeting  held  in  July,  and  at  which  the  band  of 
your  regiment  attended,  in  Captain  Eobertson’s  drag  ? — To  the  best  of  my  belief  I did; 
I can  only  state  that  I had  been  at  two  grand  archery  meetings  during  the  summer. 
Has  anything  taken  place  to  remind  you  that  you  had  a conversation  with  Lieutenant 
Harran  and  Lieutenant  Wright  in  a dog-cart,  relative  to  the  document,  or  has  any- 
thing confirmed  your  opinion  that  you  had  no  such  conversation?—!  have  had  my 
casual  conversations  with  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Harran,  and  other  officers  ; at  least 
they  have  conversed  with  me  on  the  subject  of  the  document.  No  matter  what  date 
the  archery  meeting  occurred,  between  the  6th  or  the  12th,  according  to  your  state- 
ment, did  you  come  home  from  the  archery  meeting,  in  J uly,  with  Captain  Eobertson, 
and  did  you  make  the  entry  in  your  pocket-book  immediately  after  ? — I will  state  to 
the  best  of  my  belief  and  recollection  now.  By  Captain  Eobertson  : Did  you  return 

from  the  archery  meeting,  at  which  you  expected  to  see  Miss , and  which  is 

referred  to  in  your  memorandum,  with  Mrs.  Eobertson  and  me  ? — I can  only  repeat 
the  answer  I have  already  given  ; to  the  best  of  my  belief  and  recollection  I did.  Was 
the  portion  of  that  enti-y,  including  the  6th  of  July,  written  before  that  day? — Yes,  it 
must  have  been.  Was  that  entry,  referring  to  your  return  from  the  archery  meeting 
with  Mrs.  Eobertson  and  me,  made  for  the  purpose  of  your  evidence  in  this  court  ?— I 
never  thought  of  such  a thing  in  my  life.  How  could  I have  contemplated  a court- 

martial  nine  months  ago  ? Was  Miss a friend  of  Mrs.  Eobertson,  and  was 

it  from  Mrs.  Eobertson  that  you  heard  she  was  to  be  at  the  archery  meeting  on  the 

6th  of  July  ? I remember  having  met  Mrs.  Eobertson  some  time  previous,  and  it  may 

have  been  so.  President : Part  of  the  question  was,  was  Miss a friend  of 

Mrs.  Eobertson?  Major  Jones:  Well,  she  knew  her.  Question  repeated  in  full. 
Major  Jones  : I remember  having  met  Mrs.  Eobertson  prior  to  the  archery  meeting, 
and  very  possibly  it  was  from  her  I heard  it,  but  that  I cannot  and  will  not  swear  to. 
Have  you  any  recollection  of  having  accidently  torn  Mrs.  Eobertson  s dress  on  the 
occasion  of  your  return  in  my  drag  from  the  archery  meeting  ? Well,  as  well  as  I 
remember  I think  I did  tear  a muslin  dress  once  coming  on  the  drag,  as  I was  coming 


down,  bnt  I can’t  be  sure  about  it.  Did  you  return  from  any  of  the  large  or  prize 
archery  meetings,  in  the  summer  of  1861,  with  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Harran  ? — When 
I first  gave  my  evidence  I was  under  the  impression  that  I never  did  ; but  since  then, 
I cannot  swear  so  positively  as  I did  before.  Can  you  state  whether  you  wore  a white 

hat  upon  that  occasion,  upon  which  you  expected  to  see  Miss  ? — No  ; my 

white  hat  was  rather  shabby,  (laughter)  ; I wore  a black  one ; a new  black  one, 
(laughter).  Did  you  wear  a white  coat  on  that  occasion  ? — I am  not  certain  whether  I 
had  a light  over  coat  with  me  or  not,  but  I wore  a new  dark  grey  frock  coat.  By  the 
Court : How  do  you  account  for  the  entry  of  July  last  being  fresher  in  appearance  than 
the  subsequent  entries  of  October? — There  might  have  been  a difference  in  the  pencils, 
or  I might  not  have  had  paper  notes  between  to  suit  the  entries  ; if  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  look  over  that  book  you  will  see  there  many  entries  made  with  a variety  of 
pencil ; some  soft,  more  hard ; the  mark  in  the  book  has  been  caused  by  some  gum 
dropping  on,  with  which  I was  sealing  letters. 

The  Court  was  then  cleared,  and  on  its  being  again  declared  open,  the  President 
said  : Major  Jones,  the  Court  have  under  consideration  the  very  contrary  evidence 
given  as  to  this  date,  and  especially  with  regard  to  your  note,  and  they  think  it  would 
be  well  to  leave  the  note-book  in  their  possession  until  the  close  of  this  inquiry  ; of 
course  it  can  be  sealed  up.  Major  Jones  : Yes,  sir;  but  I would  wish  to  add  that 
when  I made  that  entry  I never  attached  the  slightest  importance  to  it — I merely 
referred  to  the  note.  President:  Captain  Robertson  is  going  to  bring  forward  wit- 
nesses, and,  perhaps,  after  that  the  Court  may  not  require  to  take  further  notice  of  it. 

TWENTY-SIXTH  DAY. — Tuesday,  Maech  18th. 

Captain  Harnett,  11th  Hussars,  who  had  charge  of  Captain  Robertson  when  the 
Court  first  sat,  was  in  attendance.  President ; Captain  Harnett,  a statement  was 
made  a few  days  ago  that  Captain  Robertson  was  told  not  to  speak  to  any  officer  by 
the  officer  in  charge.  Did  any  order  of  that  kind  come  from  you  ? I wish  to  know 
whether  you  did  give  Captain  Tempest  that  order? — Captain  Harnett : No,  sir.  Pre- 
sident : Did  you  hand  that  order  to  the  next  officer  in  charge  ? — Captain  Harnett : 
No,  sir.  President ; Mr.  Maxwell  (orderly  officer),  you  received  your  orders  from 
Captain  Tempest  ? — Mr.  Maxwell : Yes,  sir.  President : Have  the  Adjutant  and 
Captain  Tempest  in  attendance  at  two  o’clock.  Captain  Haniett : The  orders  I gave 
to  the  Adjutant  were,  that  the  next  officer  was  to  conduct  Captain  Robertson  to  the 
court-martial  and  back,  and  not  to  allow  him  to  stop  on  the  way.  President ; That  is 
a very  proper  order,  but  the  question  is,  whether  you  ordered  him  not  to  be  allowed 
to  speak  to  any  officer  ? — Captain  Harnett : I did  not.  Captain  Robertson  : I was 
also  told  that  I was  not  to  be  allowed  to  walk  in  the  yard.  President : Who  gave 
you  that  order  ? — Captain  Robertson  ; Captain  Tempest.  President : I think  you 
said  before  that  you  had  liberty  to  do  so  duiing  the  time  Captain  Tempest  was  in 
charge. — Captain  Robertson  : Yes,  sir.  Captain  Harnett : One  day,  when  the  Court 
was  adjourned.  Captain  Robertson  remained  half  a minute  or  so  talking  to  one  or  two 
in  the  yard,  and  Colonel  Bentinek,  who  was  close  by,  said,  “Don’t  let  the  prisoner 
remain  there  talking  to  people.”  President : Oh,  that  was  the  origin  of  it.  Captain 
Robertson,  on  what  occasion  were  you  prevented  from  talking  to  any  officer  ? — Captain 
Robertson  : I was  told  up  stairs  that  I was  not  to  go  down  or  communicate  with  any 
officer.  President : You  know  1 explained  to  you  before  that  you  kept  the  Court 
waiting,  and  that  is  why,  perhaps,  the  officer  told  you  you  should  remain  up  stairs. 
That  I c.are  very  little  about ; it  is  the  order  not  to  speak  to  any  officer. 

Captain  Robertson  : Before  I go  into  my  evidence,  I should  wish  to  know  whether 
the  case  for  the  prosecution  is  closed,  as  I respectfully  submit  th.at  I should  not  be 
called  on  to  go  into  any  case  unless  the  prosecution  is  closed.  President ; Captain 
Robertson,  you  have  been  already  told  that  the  prosecution  has  closed  long  ago  ; it 
was  closed  before  you  went  into  your  defence.  In  your  defence  you  went  into  new 
matter,  which  made  it  necessary  for  the  prosecutor,  in  respect  to  some  very  serious 
charges,  that  you  preferred  against  Colonel  Bentinek,  to  produce  witnesses  to  meet 
the  matter  that  you  referred  to  in  your  defence,  and  you  were  afterw.irds  at  liberty  to 
bring  forward  witnesses  to  re-establish  the  evidence  of  your  own  witnesses.  The  pro- 
secutor informed  us  afterwards  that  he  had  finished  his  reply  to  your  defence.  The 
inquiry  we  arc  now  making  is  as  to  the  credibility  of  one  of  your  witnesses  in  a single 
statement.  The  prosecutor  called  on  tho  Court  to  allow  him  to  impeach  the  credibility 
of  a statement  made  by  Major  J ones,  and  he  had  a perfect  right  to  do  that  if  he  chose. 
Tlie  prosecutor  has  brought  forward  witnesses  to  support  the  evideucc  given  by  him, 
and  you  are  now  at  liberty  to  bring  forw.ard  witnesses  to  support  yours.  Captain 
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Robertson  ; I only  wish  to  be  informed  whether  -he  has  brought  forward  all  the  wit- 
nesses he  intends  to  bring  forward.  President : He  so  informed  us  yesterday.  If 
your  witnesses  introduce  any  new  matter,  it  will  re-open  the  question  ; but  we  will 
prevent  you  if  we  can,  we  hope.  Captain  Robertson  ; No,  sir  ; no  new  matter. 

Captain  Robertson  applied  for  permission  to  withdraw  the  memorandum  which  he 
handed  to  the  Court,  and  said  it  was  made  under  a misapprehension.  President : 
No,  I won’t  allow  you  to  withdraw  the  memorandum.  Let  an  entry  be  made  that  the 
prisoner  was  told  that  the  prosecution  had  closed,  and  that  the  reply  to  the  defence 
had  closed. 

Private  William  Burrowes,  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  sworn,  and  examined  by  Captain 

Robertson  : Were  you  the  servant  of  Major  Jones  during  the  summer  of  1861 1 I 

was,  sir.  Did  your  brother  die  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  July,  and,  if  so, 
when  ? — On  the  7th  July,  sir.  Do  you  recollect  Major  Jones  going  to  an  archery 
meeting  shortly  after  your  brother’s  death  ? — I do,  sir.  About  how  soon  after  your 
brother’s  death  did  Major  Jones  go  to  the  archery  meeting  ? — Two  or  three  days.  Did 
you  see  Major  Jones  return  from  that  archery  meeting  ? — I did,  sir.  Can  you  state 
any  reason  which  makes  you  remember  the  return  of  Major  Jones  from  that  archery 
meeting  2 — I can,  sir.  State  the  reason  ? — When  Major  Jones  was  going  away  to  the 
archery  meeting  he  left  his  latch-key  behind  him  ; I was  a married  man,  and  lived  out- 
side the  barrack  gate,  and  I did  not  wish  Major  Jones  on  his  return  to  send  for  me, 
and  1 waited  at  the  barrack  gate  till  I saw  him  return,  and  I saw  him  return  in  Captain 
Robertson’s  dr.ng  ; the  drag  pulled  up  at  the  barrack  gate.  Major  Jones  got  down,  and 
I handed  him  the  latch-key.  Who  were  on  the  drag  besides  Major  Jones  on  that  occa- 
sion 2 — Captain  Robertson,  Mrs.  Robertson,  and  Mossom,  the  servant.  Do  you  recol- 
lect whether  Major  Jones  had  a white  hat  on  him  on  that  occasion  2 — He  had  not,  sir. 
What  kind  of  a hat  and  coat  had  he  on  on  that  occasion  2 — A dark  coat  and  black 
hat.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  brushing  his  clothes  and  attending  to  them  2 — I was. 
By  the  Prosecutor  : How  do  you  know  that  it  was  to  an  archery  meeting  to  which 
Major  Jones  went  two  or  three  days  after  your  brother’s  death! — He  told  me  he  was 
going  to  an  archery  meeting,  and  to  get  his  best  clothes.  By  the  Court : How  many 
seats  were  there  on  the  drag  2 — I cannot  say  as  to  the  seats,  sir  ; I was  never  on  it. 
How  many  horses  2 — Two,  sir.  From  which  seat  did  Major  Jones  get  down  2 — The 
second  seat  from  the  front.  Where  was  the  servant  sitting  2 — Behind,  sir.  At  what 
time  of  the  day  or  night  did  the  drag  arrive  back  at  the  barracks  2 — About  eight  o’clock 
at  night.  How  did  Major  Jones  go  to  the  archery  meeting  2 — I cannot  say  how  he 
went,  sir.  Had  Major  Jones  a white  over-coat  at  all  2 — I cannot  say  whether  he  had 
it  that  day  or  not ; he  had  a white  over-coat  which  he  wore  on  some  occasions  ; he  had 
not  the  white  coat  on  when  he  got  out  of  the  drag.  W ere  those  four  people — namely. 
Captain  Robertson,  Major  Jones,  Mrs.  Robertson,  and  Mossom — the  only  people  in  the 
drag  ? — That  was  all,  sir.  Where  was  Captain  Robertson’s  house  in  Birmingham,  with 
reference  to  the  barracks  and  the  archery  ground  2 — He  had  to  drive  by  the  barrack.s  to 
get  to  his  house,  but  I never  knew  where  his  house  was. 

Private  Mossom,  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  recalled,  and  examined  on  his  former 
oath  by  Captain  Robertson : Do  you  recollect  an  occasion  in  the  Summer  of  1861, 
when  Mr.  Wright’s  servant  put  up  his  horses  at  the  same  stables  with  me  2 — Yes, 
sir.  To  what  inn  did  those  stables  belong  2 — “The  Plough  and  Harrow.”  Was 
the  archery  meeting  on  that  day  a practice  meeting  or  a prize  meeting  2 — A prac- 
tice meeting,  sir.  Did  the  band  of  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards  play  at  the  archery 
meeting  on  that  day  2 — No,  sir.  Were  there  many  people  at  that  archery  meeting  2 

No,  there  were  not,  sir.  Did  you  drive  Mrs.  Robertson  to  that  aichery  meeting  2 

I did,  sir.  Did  she  go  to  that  meeting  by  herself,  or  was  she  accompanied  by 

any  person  2 — She  went  by  herself.  Was  it  a phaeton  or  a drag  that  you  drove 
on  that  occasion  2 — A mail  phaeton,  sir.  Did  Mr.  Owen  ever  go  to  an  archery 
meeting  in  the  drag  or  phaeton  with  Mrs.  Robertson  and  me  2 — He  did  not  sir. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  time  in  the  summer  of  1861  it  was  that  Mr.  Wright’s 
horses  were  put  up  iu  the  same  stables  with  mine  2 — I cannot  say  ; it  was  the  last 
day  that  I had  the  mail  phaeton  at  the  archery  meeting.  Did  Mr.  Wright’s 
servant  ever  put  up  his  horses  with  mine  in  the  summer  of  1861,  except  on  the 
occasion  of  which  you  have  spoken  2 — Not  from  an  archery  meeting.  By  the  Court : 
Did  Mr.  Owen  ever  return  in  your  master’s  drag  or  phaeton  from  an  archery 
meeting  2 — He  did  not,  sir.  How  do  you  know  it  was  a practice  meeting  on  the 
occasion  which  you  allude  to  2 — Because  I had  got  only  half  way  down^  the  hill, 
going  to  the  field  from  the  Plough  and  Harrow,”  when  I met  Major  Biggs,  Mrs. 
Biggs,  and  the  children,  and  I had  to  turn  round  again  to  pick  up  Mrs.  Robert- 
son ; Mrs.  Robertson  was  coming  up  with  Major  and  Mrs.  Biggs  from  the  field. 
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Where  did  Major  Jones  and  Captain  Robertson  join  youl — They  were  nrtt  with 
Mrs.  Robertson  at  that  time ; they  did  not  join  us  at  all  that  day ; the  Captain 
was  out  with  a saddle-horse  that  day  ; I gave  him  the  saddle-horse  before  I came 
out.  What  day  are  you  alluding  to  ? — The  day  I put  up  at  the  “ Plough  and 
Harrow.  ” How  do  you  know  the  band  did  not  play  on  that  occasion  ? — If  it  had 
been  there  I would  have  heard  it  and  seen  it  too,  sir.  How  long  were  you  at  the 
archery  field  on  that  occasion  ! — About  a quarter  of  an  hour,  at  first.  What  was 
about  the  date  of  the  archery  meeting  you  speak  of? — I can’t  name  the  date,  sir, 
at  all.  Can  you  say  whether  it  was  in  July  or  August  ? — I cannot,  sir.  Do  you 
recollect  every  archery  meeting,  general  or  practice,  to  which  your  master  went  in 
the  summer  of  1861,  and  the  name.s  of  those  who  accompanied  him  on  each  occa- 
sion, going  and  returning  ?— I cannot  exactly  state  those  who  accompanied  him  ; we 
went  to  a great  many ; I remember  the  .archery  meetings,  but  not  who  went  with 
us.  How  do  you  recollect  the  one  you  have  spoken  of  so  well,  and  the  details  of 
it  so  accurately  ? — Because  the  Captain  came  with  his  saddle  horse  to  where  I had 
put  up,  and  I asked  him  for  money  to  pay  for  the  horses.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Owen 
at  the  practice  meeting  you  have  refeired  to  ? — N o,  sir  ; I did  not.  At  the  archery 
meeting  that  the  band  played  at,  how  do  you  know  they  returned — with  what 
carriage  ? — The  drag,  sir.  ^^y  do  you  say  it  was  a practice  day,  because  you  met 
Mrs.  Robertson  and  Mrs.  Biggs  on  the  hill  ? — If  it  had  not  been  a practice  day 
I should  have  had  the  carriage  on  the  field ; there  was  generally  dancing  after  the 
archery  was  over.  When  there  was  dancing,  what  time  was  it  over? — It  was  over 
about  six  o’clock ; the  archery  was  over  about  six  o’clock  ; the  first  time  I was  home 
fi-om  the  dancing  about  nine  o’clock  ; the  second  time  we  came  home  between  seven 
and  eight  o’clock.  What  sort  of  head  has  the  phaeton,  if  any  ? — A head  that  puts 
up.  Had  Mr.  Wright’s  carriage  left  him  there  before  you  drove  down  towards  the 
■field  ? — It  had  not.  By  Captain  Robertson,  with  permission  of  the  Court : Did  you 
see  Major  Jones  at  the  archery  meeting  on  the  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Wright’s 
servant  put  up  his  horse  •with  mine  ? — I did  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Frederick  J.  Owen  recalled,  and  examined  on  his  former  oath  by  Captain 
Robertson. — At  how  many  archery  meetings  at  Birmingham  were  you  during  the 
summer  of  1861  ? — At  one.  Did  you  go  to  that  archery  meeting  with  Mrs.  Robertson 
and  me  ? — I did  not.  How  did  you  go  1 — I went  in  a cab.  Did  you  return  from  that 
meeting  •with  Mrs.  Robertson  and  me  ? — I did  not.  How  did  you  return  ? — I left  the 
groimd  some  short  time  before  Mrs.  and  Captain  Robertson  to  make  a call,  and  I 
believe  I walked  that  distance,  but  how  I came  back  the  rest  of  the  distance  I cannot 
recollect,  but  I believe  I walked.  By  the  Court ; Do  you  know  when  the  archery 
meeting  took  place  that  you  attended  ? — I do  not.  How  do  you  know  you  left  the 
archery  meeting  a short  time  before  Captain  and  Mrs.  Robertson  ? — Because  I recollect 
the  circumstance ; the  archery  meeting  was  over ; the  dancing  had  finished ; the  band 
ceased  playing,  and  I assume  they  did  not  stay  there  long.  Are  you  sure  there  was  a 
band  playing  on  the  occasion  you  allude  to  ? — Positive.  What  band  was  it  ? — ^That  of 
the  4th  Dragoon  Guards. 

Seljeant-Major  St.  Aubrey,  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  called,  sworn,  and  examined  by 
Captain  Robertson. — Did  Major  Jones,  when  captain  of  the  troop  to  which  Private 
Ward  belonged,  ever  order  him  to  be  punished  ? — Yes,  sir.  By  the  Court : For  what 
was  he  punished  by  Major  Jones? — For  insolence  to  the  sergeant  of  his  squad  in 
Manchester ; I don’t  know  what  punishment  it  was ; some  slight  punishment.  Has 
Private  Ward  a good  conduct  stripe  now? — Yes.  Has  M.ajor  Jones,  since  he  has 
been  major  of  the  regiment,  ever  punished  Private  Ward  ?— I don’t  recollect.  Are  you 
the  troop  sergeant-major  of  Private  Ward’s  troop  ? — Yes.  By  the  Prosecutor,  through 
the  Court ; You  state  that  Private  W ard  was  ordered  to  be  reprimanded,  who  repri- 
manded him  ? — Major  J ones  himself,  sir. 

President : Captain  Robertson,  are  you  prepared  to  make  the  remarks  you  asked 
permission  to  make  ? Captain  Robertson : General  Gordon,  I stated  that  I would  ask 
the  Court  to  permit  Mrs.  Robertson  to  be  examined  ; however,  after  the  expression  of 
opinion  given  by  the  Court  that  her  evidence  would  not  be  admissible  in  point  of  law, 
I will  not  press  the  matter.  President ; The  decision  of  the  Court,  when  you  last 
applied  for  Mrs.  Robertson  to  be  examined  as  a witness  was,  that  as  you  found  it  was 
not  necessary  for  your  own  defence,  but  in  order  to  corroborate  Major  Jones,  they  did 
not  think  it  necessary.  If  you  make  application  for  your  wife  to  be  examined  you 
will  receive  an  answer  whether  or  not  it  will  be  allowed.  Captain  Robertson : I feel 
bound  to  say  that  my  sole  object  for  asking  to  examine  Mrs.  Robertson  was  to  corro- 
borate Major  Jones  with  regard  to  the  date  of  the  0th  of  July.  That  is  my  solo 
object.  President : Do  you  call  her  as  your  next  witness  ? Captain  Robertson ; No, 
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sir,  only  to  corroborate  Major  Jones.  Do  you  call  Mrs.  Eobertson,  or  not,  as  your 
next  witness  ? The  Court  have  not  refused  you.  Have  you  any  more  witnesses  to 
produce  in  your  defence  ? Captain  Eobertson:  I did  think  it  right  towards  Major 
Jones  that  she  should  be  examined  as  a witness  on  my  behalf.  President:  Very  well, 
put  that  in.  Major  J ones  is  not  on  trial  in  this  Court,  and  therefore  we  don’t  want 
to  receive  any  evidence  with  regard  to  Major  Jones,  except  it  is  for  yourself  We  are 
only  trying  you,  and  it  is  for  your  defence  that  you  are  now  calling  witnesses.  Captain 
Eobertson : I can  only  add  that  I consider  the  matter  in  controversy,  as  to  the  date 
of  the  6th  of  July,  as  merely  a collateral  issue  which  has  arisen  in  the  progress  of  the 
case,  and  that,  as  far  as  I am  myself  personally  concerned,  I do  not  require  the 
testimony  of  Mrs.  Eobertson. 

Lieutenant-Adjutant  Harran  now  appeared  before  the  Court  with  the  defaulters’ 
books,  in  reference  to  the  punishment  of  Private  Ward.  From  the  entries  it  appeared 
that  he  was  “ admonished”  for  being  drunk  and  out  of  his  barracks  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1858,  after  watch  had  set  in,  on  the  report  of  Sergeant-Major  Harran,  and  that 
on  the  report  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Forster  he  was  reduced  from  lance  corporal  by 
order  of  Colonel  Bentinck,  but  there  wss  no  entry  in  the  book  of  punishment  by  Major 
Jones. 

Sergeant-Major  St.  Aubrey  was  recalled  in  order  to  explain  relative  to  the  punish- 
ment ordered  by  Major  Jones  when  he  was  captain  of  the  troop.  He  said  he  was 
aware  that  there  was  no  entry  made,  but  that  was  because  Major  Jones  had  omitted 
to  comply  with  the  regimental  order,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  when  any  oflScer  of 
the  regiment  punished  a soldier  he  should  send  a report  of  the  punishment  to  the 
orderly,  to  be  entered  on  the  defaulters’  book.  Was  Private  Ward  put  in  the  guard- 
room  on  the  occasion  when  Major  Jones  punished  or  I’eprimanded  him  ? — No.  Then 
was  it  a minor  offence  ? — It  was  a minor  offence. 

President : Captain  Eobertson,  when  will  you  be  ready  to  make  the  remarks  you 
have  asked  permission  to  make  ? — Captain  Eobertson : As  evidence  is  now  closed,  I 
trust  the  Court  will  give  me  till  Friday  to  prepare  my  reply.  I cannot  get  the  evidence 
of  this  day  until  to-morrow  morning,  'and  there  is  a great  deal  of  evidence  to  be  digested 
and  referred  to.  President : Colonel  Brownrigg,  will  you  be  ready  with  your  remarks 
as  soon  as  he  has  concluded  ? Colonel  Brownrigg : It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  that, 
but  I will  do  my  best  to  be  ready  on  Saturday.  I will  be  sure  to  have  it  ready  if  I 
can ; I shall  do  all  I can,  but  I cannot  take  it  upon  myself  to  say  that  I shall  be  ready 
on  Friday.  The  Court  was  then  adjourned  to  Friday,  March  21st. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  DAY. — Friday,  March  21st. 

The  Court  Re-assembled  at  eleven  o’clock. 

Captain  Robertson  applied  for,  and  obtained  permission  to,  have  his  reply  to  evidence 
read  by  Captain  Warren,  27  th  regiment. 

Captain  Warren  then  read  the  following  reply : — 

General  Gordon  and  Gentlemen  of  this  Court  Martial — The  fact  that  the 
evidence  has  now  finally  closed  in  this  painful  and  estraordinary  case,  must  be  a source  of 
congratulation  to  the  Court.  I deeply  deplore,  for  the  sake  of  the  honour  of  that  regiment 
to  which  I have  for  such  a length  of  time  belonged,  that  this  investigation  should  have 
disclosed  so  much  contradictory — indeed,  I may  say,  almost  irreconcilable  testimony,  and 
that  I should  have  been  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  bring  into  public  notoriety  such  acts 
and  conduct,  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Bentinck,  and  some  others  of  the  officers,  as  have  now 
been  revealed  and  proved.  The  Court  will  bear  in  mind  the  several  specific  matters  and 
things  charged  by  me  to  have  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  driving  me  from  the  service — all 
of  them  directed  to  the  same  end  and  object,  and  which  attained  their  climax,  and  received 
their  consummation  in  the  memorable  interview  of  the  1st  of  October,  18C1.  In  my  defence 
I gave  proofs,  I submit  conclusive  proofs,  of  all  the.se  acts.  The  prosecutor,  in  his  rebutting 
evidence,  has  singled  out  one  of  these  acts  as  the  object  of  his  attack,  and  by  so  doing,  and 
by  his  silence  as  to  the  others,  has  impliedly  admitted  that  such  others  cannot  be  contra- 
dicted by  him  ; in  fact,  by  his  conduct  he  has  confessed  them.  That  which  he  has  selected 
is  the  order  compelling  me  to  exercise  with  the  back-board.  The  Court  will  perceive  that 
he  has  not  denied  that  such  an  order  was  given,  but  has  endeavoured,  by  his  witnesses,  to 
throw  back  the  date  of  that  occurrence  to  the  first  fortnight  in  the  month  of  April,  1861. 

I will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  evidence  so  adduced  by  him,  and  I believe  and  trust  I 
shall  be  able  vc:y  clearly  to  show  the  Court  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  accuracy 
of  these  witnesses  as  to  the  period  when  that  event  took  place.  But  before  doing  so,  I trust 
I may  be  permitted  to  make  these  observations.  It  is  always  a safe  and  sure  test  as  to  the 
amount  of  credit  to  bo  attached  to  what  is  deposed  to  by  a witness,  to  consider  whether 
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t^at  witness  stands  indifferent  between  the  parties — whether  lie  has,  by  his  acts  and  conduct 
displayed  a bias  and  partizanship  eitiier  for  or  against  tlie  accused — whetlier  he  has  ahy, 
interest  of  any  kind  wliatever,  eitiier  in  concealing  truth  or  in  propagating  falsehood,  anil 
whetlier  he  is  hiniself  involved  in  the  transactions  about  which  he  is  speaking,  and  has 
identified  himself  with  them.  Every  man  in  llis  position,  be  what  it  may,  "is  suliject  to  the 
weakness  belonging  to  liuinan  nature,  and  people 'often  unintentionally  and  unconsciously, 
when  their  interests  are  engaged,  tlieir  position  imperilled,  or  their  prejudices  aroused, 
persuade  themselves  of  the  absolute  truth  of  matters,  simply  because  they  wish  them  to  be 
true.  Another  test  which  experience  has  ascertained  is,  whether  the  witnesses  produced  to 
prove  certain  matters  agree  in  their  testimony,  and,  in  particular,  with  respect  to  surround- 
ing circumstances  and  collateral  incidents  and  occurrences,  which,  if  the  witnesses  are 
accurate,  and  are  deposing  to  the  exact  truth,  must  have  naturally  struck  the  mind  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  them  all.  Coincidences,  in  all  these  respects,  in  the  testimony  df 
witnesses,  provide  one  of  the  best  and  safest  tests  that  can  be  applied  to  the  discovery  and 
attainment  of  the  truth  ; and  when  these  cidncidenees  are  -found  to  be  wanting,  the  confidence 
wliicli  the  Court  might  be  inclined  to  feel  in  the  truth  and  accuracy  of -the  evidence  must 
be  weakened,  if  not  totally  destroyed.  In  order  to  detect  mis-statements  it  is  most  essen- 
tially necessary  to  investigate  and  scrutinise  the  combination  and  comparison,  of  circum- 
slances.  To  reject  sucli  combination  and  comparison  is  oftentimes  to  reject  the 
only  means  of  separating  trutli  from  falsehood.  I do  believe  and  submit  that  there 
never  was  a case  to  which  these  remarks  were  more  applicable  than  the  present. 
Captains  Bragge  and  M'Donnell,  and  Lieutenants  Wright  and  Childe  who  are  the 
l>rincipal  witnesses — indeed  I will  say  the  onl)’^  witnesses  produced  against  me,  in 
r ference  to  the  back-board  affair,  upon  whom  the  Court  can  place  any  dependence — liave 
all  taken  part,  some  of  them  to  a greater,  others  of  them  to  a less  degree,  in  the  persecution 
to  which  I have  been  subjected.  They  have  one  and  all  attached  their  names  to  a document 
the  nature  and  character  of  which  was  sueli,  that  recourse  was  had  to  the  desperate  and 
dishonourable  expedient  of  destroying  it  in  order  that  it  raiglit  not  be  laid  before  the  court 
by  me.  1 am  aware  that  Captain  Bragge  has  declined  to  say  whether  he  signed  it  or  not. 
The  court,  however,  wilt  put  their  own  construction  upon  his  silence-;  and  1 am  convinced 
tliey  will  not  for  an  instant  hesitate  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion— the  ohly  rational  conclu- 
sion— that  he  was  a participater  in  and  a party  to  that  libel.  Captain  Bragge  has  stated  he 
is  not  quite ‘certain  whether  the  backboard  was  put  upon  me  during  an  exclusively  officers’ 
ride.  He  does  not  know  whether  Serjeant-Major  Williams  was  j-wesent.  He  says  that  if  he 
had  not  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Price  he  would  have  stated  that  it  happened  at  some  time 
between  the  1st  of  April  and  the  ISth  of  June,  1861 ; that  in  a letter  written  by  him  to,  I 
think  he  said  the  prosecutor,  he  fixed  the  date  between  the  14th  of  March  and  the  end  of 
May.  He  said  that  the  officers  were  riding  with  bridoons  on  the  occasion  ; and  he  finally 
selected  the  14th  of  April  as  the  period  when  the  back-board  was  put  on  me.  It  is  clear 
that  upon  this  evidence  tliere  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  precise  date  of  the  occurrence.  It 
might,  according  to  Captain  Bragge,  have  taken  place,  either  before  or  after  the  affair 
between  Colonel  Dickson  and  me  had  become  known  to  Colonel  Berltinck.  The  only  thing 
as  to  wliich  Captain  Bragge  speaks  with  any  degree  of  certainty  is,  that  the  officers  were 
riding  with  bridoons  at  the  time.  1 shall  dispose  of  this  hereafter.  Lieutenant  Wright  has 
said  that  the  back-board  affair  happened  during  an  exclusively  officers’  ride,  and  in  the 
first  fortnight  of  April.  His  only  mode  of  fixing  the  date  is  that  he  went  on  leave  of  ab.senco 
to  attend  his  sister’s  marriage  on  the  loth  of  April.  He,  however,  returned  again  to  his 
duties  in  the  end  of  April,  and  exercised  in  the  several  rides  during  the  months  of  May,  June, 
July,  and  August  18GI,  during  which  montlis  he  also  saw  mo  exercising  in -tlie  rides.  Ho 
states  that  tlie  circumstance  of  seeing  me  exercising  with  the  back-board  made  no  impression 
on  his  mind,  and  that  he  did  not  think  it  at  all  e.xtraordinary  or  unusual,  altliough,  as  the 
court  will  recollect,  such  an  indignity  was  never  before  put  upon  any  captain  in  the  4tli 
Dragoon  Guards.  Lieutenant  Wright  also  states  tliat  ho  has  no  memorandum  of  tlie  matter, 
lie  has  not  assip^cd  any  reason  why  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  gone  to  his  sister’s  marriage, 
should  induce  him  to  say  that  the  back-board  affair  happened  in  the  first  fortnight  of  April, 
Ho  has  also  stated  that  the  officers  were  at  the  time  riding  with  bridoons.  It  is  obvious  that 
Lieutenant  Wright  has  stated  notliing  that  could  satisfy  any  court ‘that  lie  had  anj’  sure 
guide,  or  any  landmark  to  point  to  the  ex.act  period  when  tlie  back-board  was  put  on  mo. 
'I  he  court  will  also  remember  that  Lieutenant  Wright  not  only  signed  that  libellous  document, 
but  that  he  liimsclf  actually  prepared  a draft,  and  made  suggestions  us  to  what  statements 
ought  to  be  contained  in  it.  Mr.  Childe,  who  has  also  been  examined  on  the  subject,  has  not 

ventured  to  depose  tliatthe  hack-board  was  put  on  me  during  an  exclusively  oflicers' ride 

he  will  onlyswear  to  the  best  of  his  belief  iqion  the  matter.  Ho  says  lliat  it  was  about  the 
first  fortnight  in  April,  and  that  Lieutenant  Wright  almost  fell  off  his  hor.se  either  upon  tlie 
same  day  or  close  upon  it.  He  has  also  stated  about  the  riding  witli  bridoons.  lie  has  na 
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memorandum  of  the  occurrence,  and  he  exercised  at  riding  drill  throughout  all  theanmnier, 
with  the  exception  of  a part  of  June,  when  he  thinks  he  was  on  leave.  This  is  the  entire 
substance  of  his  evidence  upon  the  subject.  lie  certainly  does  make  mention  of  a remark- 
aide  occurrence,  I allude  to  Lieutenant  Wright’s  misadventure,  but  with  that  solitary  excep- 
tion there  is  no  clue  furnished  by  him  by  which  tire  mystery  of  the  exact  date  can  be  solved. 
As  to  the  mishap  of  Mr.  Wright,  if  he  stated  positively  that  it  occurred  upon  the 
same  day  on  wliich  I exercised  with  the  back-board,  and,  if  such  a statement  were 
correct,  it  would  nlTird  some  means  of  arriving  at  precision;  but  lie  does  not 
make  any  such  positive  statement,  and  I am  quite  at  a loss  to  understand  how  it 
can  in  any  respect  aid  his  memory  if  it  occurred  upon  another  and  dilfercnt  occasion. 
Tiiis  gentleman  although  he  is  so  positive  about  the  back  board  and  its  date,  only  believes 
he  was  present  at  the  preparation  of  the  libel,  and  professes  to  be  totally  unable  to  lix  the 
time  when  it  was  concocted  or  when  he  tir,..t  saw  it.  lie  signed  it,  however,  and 
endeavoured  to  persuade  other  officers  to  do  so  likewise.  lie  also  engaged  in  the  honorable 
occupation  of  making  inquiries  as  to  my  conduct  at  an  liotel  in  ilirmingham,  from  the 
waiters  and  servants  there,  being  induced  to  do  so,, as  he  tells  tlie  Court,  in  c uisequence  of 
reports  which  he  picked  up  from  “ An  old  woman  at  the  bar and  acting  in  a manner 
quite  consistent  with  his  conduct,  he  withholds  most  carefully  from  me,  his  brother  officer, 
all  knowledge  of  these  reports.  Captain  M'Donnell  says  that  the  back-board  ad'uir 
happened  about  the  first  fortnight  in  April,  at  an  exclusively  officer’s  ride,  when  the  ofiicers 
were  riding  with  bridoon.s,  and  that  during  the  same  ride  Lieutenant  Wright  was  almost 
unhorsed  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described.  He  did  not  consider  the  order  to  me  to 
exercise  with  the  back-board  as  at  all  remarkable.  This  gentleman  keeps  a diary,  in  which 
it  appears  he  jotted  down  the  mode  in  which  he  rode  on  each  day,  and  has  also  in  it  an 
entry  about  having  got  stirrups  before  the  ride  was  over;  but,  marvellous  to  redate,  there 
is  no  allusion  in  that  diary  to  the  back-board  affair  at  all — not  even  the  slighest  allu-ion 
to  it ; neither  has  Captain  M'Donnell  stated  that  the  accident  which  befell  Lieutenant 
Wright  is  mentioned  in  it.  It  is  a striking  and  remarkable  fact,  that  neither  Captain 
liragge,  nor  even  Lieutenant  Wright  himself,  has  said  one  syllable  about  the  event  of  the 
latter  gentleman  having  lost  his  seat  on  h.  rseback  during  the  ride  when  the  back-board 
■was  put  on  me.  Surely  this  accident  ■\vas  a matter  which  was  calculated  to  have  attracted 
their  aUention,  and  to  have  impressed  itself  upon  their  memories,  and  would  most  certainly 
have  been  alluded  to  by  them  in  their  evidence  if  it  had  occurred  during  the  same  ride  as  the 
buck-board  affair — it  wouhi  have  been  the  best  means  of  enabling  them  to  fi.x  the  required 
date  with  some  show,  at  least,  of  accuracy.  Hut  even  the  hero  in  this  trau.saction. 
Lieutenant  Wright  himself,  has  been  completelv  silent  about  it.  I will  presently  invite 
attention  to  the  evidence  of  Sergeant-Major  fV'illiams,  who  has  in  the  most  distinct  and 
■unequivocal  manner,  disposed  of  the  date  of  Lieutenant  Wright’s  equestrian  feat,  and  has 
most  appropriately  fixed  it  as  having  taken  place  upon  the  first  of  April:  and  the 
Sergeant-Major  has  thus  completely  dis, nosed  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Childe  and  Captain 
M'DonBell  upon  the  point.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Captain  M Donnell  was  also  active 
about  the  libel.  He  brought  it  to  Coventiy  in  order  to  procure  the  signatures  of  the  officers 
quartered  thereto  be  attached  to  it.  He  not  only  signed  it,  but  iu  his  e,igcrness  to  serve 
me,  he  also  signed  another  document,  which,  was  prepared,  as  he  has  stated,  iu  the  latter 
end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July,  and  which  according  to  the  evidence  that  has  been  given 
appears  to  have  been  still  more  scurrilous  and  malignant  than  that  which  was  finally 
submitted  to  Colonel  Bentinck.  He  is  wholly  oblivious  as  to  the  period  when  he  last  saw 
the  libel  on  me,  and  as  to  the  time  when  he  took  it  to  Coventry,  and  as  to  the  person  from 
whom  he  received  it  on  that  ocrasion.  The  various  phases  of  the  memory  and  recollections 
of  the  witnesses  examined  for  the  pro.secutor  are  certainly  most  singular;  so  clear  and 
distinct  is  all  that  can  in  any  respect  weigh  against  me,  and  in  favour  of  the  prosecution — 
so  hazy  and  obscure  in  everj'  matter  in  respect  of  which  they  have  been  cross-examined  b.v 
me.  The  evidence  wdiich  has  been  laid  before  the  Court  by  the  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the 
prosecution  upon  this  portion  of  the  inquiry  is  no  doubt  based  on  truth.  Truth  is  the 
ground-work  It  is  true  that  I was  ordered  to  exercise  with  the  back-board.  It  is  equally 
true  that  1 did  so  exercise;  but  upon  thc.se  admitted  truths  I say  and  charge,  that  fiction 
and  misstatements  have  been  engrafted  ns  to  the  date  of  that  occurrence;  and  thus  the 
false  has  been  knit  with  the  true,  the  reality  is  introduced  with  fiction,  and  thus  a tale  is 
riised  which,  with  a good  deal  of  drilling,  might,  if  it  had  not  been  e.xposed,  have  put  my 
cau.se  in  jeopardy,  so  far  as  regards  this  small  pirli  ui  of  the  case.  The  occurrence  of  the 
b.ick-b  lard  which  has  been  deposed  to  did  take  place,  but  I say  that  the  real  date  of  that 
occurrence  has  been  trausp'ised  by  the  witnesses  {imducod  by  the  prosecutor  from  the  month 
of  July  or  August  to  the  early  part  of  the  jirevious  month  of  April;  and  this  has  been 
•done  by  iutorested  and  biassed  witnesses,  who  have  exhibited  the  most  bitter  hostility 
•towards  mo,  the  variableness  of  whoso  memory  upon  thi.s  trial  shows  that  the  whole  truth 
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lias  not  been  spoken,  and  proves  their  partizanship,  and  who  have  endangered  themselves 
by  the  admissions  wrung  from  them  that  they  were  parties  to  a gross  and  sandalous  li'  el  on 
my  character.  I do,  therefore,  submit  that  the  omission  of  all  allusion  to  Lieutenant 
Wright’s  accident  in  the  evidence  given  by  that  officer  and  by  Captain  Bragge — the 
absence  of  all  mention  of  both  that  event  and  the  back-board  affair  from  the  diary  of 
Capt.dn  M'Donnell—  the  vague  and  uncertain  way  in  v hich  tlie  testimony  has  been  given  by 
all  the  witnesses,  a great  portion  of  it  merely  foiuidid  on  belief — the  admission  that  the  occur- 
rence made  no  impression  on  their  minds — tlie  fact  that  some  of  them  did  not  state  any 
circumstances  which  would  be  likely  to  afford  any  means  of  impressing  the  particular  date 
upon  their  recollection — no  diary — no  memorandum,  the  majority  of  them  having  exercised 
with  me  at  riding  drill  throughout  the  entire  summer — all  these  things  united  with  the 
odious  act  done  by  them  against  me,  and  with  the  proofs  which  thej'  have  exhibited  of  their 
prejudice  and  bfas  against  me,  and  with  the  position  of  danger  in  which  they  know  and  feel 
that  they  have  placed  themselves  by  their  conduct,  prove,  I do  submit,  to  demonstration 
that  no  weight  can  be  given  to- their  testimony,  even  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
opposing  evidence  which  has  been  given  on  my  behalf.  But  this  evidence  puts  the  qivestii  n 
beyond  even  the  possibility  of  doubt.  Williams,  the  regimental  serjeant-major,  has  stated 
that  he  rode  with  the  officers  during  the  entire  time  exercised  with  bridoons;  that  he  believes- 
he  was  present  at  every  offieer.s’  ride  during  the  month  of  April,  1861  ; that  he  thinks  be 
would  be  right  in  stating  positively  he  waspresent  at  all  such  rides,  but  he  does  not  wish  to 
state  it  as  an  absolute  certainty,  simply  because  he  has  no  diary  or  written  record  to  attest 
the  fact.  It  would  have  bi  en  more  satisfactory  if  the  officers  who  have  been  examined  by 
the  prosecutor  had  adopted  the  care  and  caution  which  marked  the  way  in  which  the  serjeant- 
major  gave  his  evidence.  The  sergeant-major  further  said  that  he  was  positively  present  at 
every  officers’  ride  during  the  first  fortnight  in  April,  and  that  he  never  saw  me  exercise 
with  the  back-board.  He  further  said  that  he  was  riding  immediately  behind  Mr.  Wright 
when  the  accident  happened  to  him,  and  that  that  possitively  occurred  upon  the  lirst  of 
April,  1861 — and  he  fixes  the  date  beyond  mistake  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  day  on 
which  the  officers  attended  riding  drill — and  be  states  that  no  such  accident  took  place  upon 
the  10th  of  April.  He  said  he  beard  of  the  bar  k-board  affair  immediately  after  it  happened,, 
and  believes  the  time  at  which  he  so  heard  of  it  was  in  July  or  August,  and  that  it  occurred, 
when  the  officers  were  exercising  preparatory  to  the  expected  inspection  of  the  regiment  by 
General  l.awrenson  in  the  latter  end  of  July,  or  beginning  of  August,  and  that  1 did  not 
ride  with  the  back-board'  in  the  month  of  April.  He  has  further  explained  to  the  court 
that  the  entries  in  the  order  book  stating  that  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers- 
were  to  exercise  at  riding  drill  on  particular  occa.sions  afford  no  safe  or  certain  criterion, 
because  that  these  expressions  were  often  used  for  the  purpose  of  having  non-commissioned 
officers  to  make  up  the  number  requisite  for  the  ride  wdien  there  might  not  be  sufficient 
oflicers  present  for  the  purpose  of  con.stituting  an  exclusively,  officers’  ride.  It  is  needless  for 
me,  however,  to  refer  any  Airther  to  this  circumstance,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  made 
by  the  court  that  the  document  put  in  on  oath  by  Adjutant  Harran,  and  sworn  by  him  to 
be  faithful  and  true  extracts  of  the  various  rides  taken  from  the  order-book,  is  incorrect 
and  false,  and  describes  a ride  in  the  month  of  August,  1861,  as  a mixed  ride,  when 
the  very  order-book,  upon  examination,  shows  there  was  an  exclusive  officers’  ride  upon 
that  occa.sion.  The  entire  tenor  of  the  questions  put  to  the  witnesses  by  the  prosecutor 
as  to  the  back-board  affair  having  occurred  during  an  e.xclusive  officers’  ride,  shows  that 
this  was  regarded’ by  him  as  one  of  his  cliief  points.  I strongly  su.spect  that  the  suggestion, 
of  such  questions  come  from  the  author  of  the  extracts,  which  were  stated  to  have 
been  taken  from  that  order-book,  and  that  the  extracts  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  fortify- 
ing the  evidence.  The  simple  adjutant,  when  he  was  found  out,  saiil  it  was  a mistake.  If 
such  be  tlie  case,  it  was  at  least  an  error  in  favour  of  the  proseetttor’s  object.  When, 
the  court  regard  the  evidence  given  by  the  adjutant  on  this  trial,  they  will  be  enabled 
to  make  a tolerably  strong  conjecture  whether  this  act  of  his  w'as  a mere  nii.stake.  If 
that  extract  had  been  takm  and  accepted  liy  the  court  as  correct  and  accurate,  and  if  they 
had  relied  upon  the  honour  and  sworn  testimony  of  Adjutant  Ilarran,  and  had  not  com- 
pared it  with  the  order-book,  and  if  tlie  ex|)lanation  wdiieh  was  given  bj’  the  serjeant-major 
alone,  as  to  the  meaning  and  iiitroduelion  of  tlie  term  “ mixed  tides”  in  the  order-book,  liad 
not  been  obtained,  tltc  court  would  liuve  been  iiuluccd  to  believe  that  the  back  board  occur- 
rence could  not  have  happened  either  in  July  or  August,  as  tlie  cxtr.iet  represents  all  iho 
rides  during  those  months  ds  liavingbeen  mixed  rides.  The  explanation  given  tiy  the  .ser* 
jeaiit-major  must  have  heen  as  well  known  to  Mr.  Ilarran  as  it  was  to  the  serjeaiit-inajor,  ami 
yet  the  adjutant  kept  tlie  court  completely  uninformed  upon  the  sulijcct,  wliile  he,,  at  the  .same 
time,  paratlcs  Ids  extracts  o.-fentatioiisly  before  them.  1 ask  tlie  court  if  sci |cttiit-major 
■VVilliams  has  not  given  Ins  evidence  in  a manly,  straightforward,  and  lionesl  manner,  and  if 
his  demeanor  h«s_not  convinced  every  cnc  that  every  word  of  his-  testimony  was  stamped  witbi 
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the  impress  of  Irath?  What  Mienboeomesof  the  statement  made  by  Captain  M'Donnell,  and 
imperfectly,  echoed  by  Mr.  Cbilde,  and  about  which  such  extraordinary  silence  was 
observed  by  Caf>tuin  Bragge  and  Lieutenant  Wright,  that  ihe  accident  to  Mr.  Wright  and 
the  back-board  occurrence  took;  place  upon  tlie  same  day,  and  that  that  day.  was  the  10th 
of  April,  1861.  They  tell  the  Court  it  happened  during  an  exclusivrdy,  officers’ ride,  and 
yet  Sergeant-Major  Williams  was  riding  behind  Mr.  Wright  when  he  was  so  near  falling 
off  his.  horsa  It  is  not  pretended  by  any  witness  that  this  or  any  similar  accident 
took  place  upon  two  different  occasions  to  Mr.  Wright.  But  I have  also’called  Costello,  the 
rough-riding  sergeant-major.  He  has  told  the  Couit,  Uiat  he  re.sumed  his  duties  at  Bir- 
mingham on  the  10th  of  April,  1861,  thus  commencing  a little  before  the  time  up  to  which 
Sergeant-Major  Williams  has  stated  positively  and  beyond  doubtj  that  he  was  present  at 
all  the  officers'  rides.  Costello  has  .said  that  he  was  present  at  head-quarters  at  Birmingham 
from  the  9th  of,  April,  1861,  to  the  29th  of  July,  1861,  that  the  bnck-bo.'ud  was  not 
used  to  any  officer  during  all  that  period,  nor  was  it  during  any  portion  of  that  lime 
seen  by  him  in  tlie  riding-school  during  officers’  rides.  He  left  headTqnarters  on  the 
20th  of  July,  and  returned  thither  again  npon  tlie  9th  of  August,  1861 ; and  ho  further 
states  that  on  his  return  then,  and  not.  until  then,  he  saw  the  Irack-board  in  the  riding- 
school  during  the  officers’  rides.  I do  submit  to  the  Couj  t tliat.  stronger  and  more  con- 
clusive proof  as  to  the  time  when  the  back-board  occurrence,  took  place  could  not  by  any 
possibility  be  given.  The  prosecutor  declined  to  cross-examine  this  witness,  upon  the  ground, 
as  stated  by  Ivim,  that  four  officers  had  been  already  produced  by  him  upon  the  subject. 
Ii ask  the  prosecutor  does  be  mean  to  insinuate  by  this  observation,  that  credence. is  to  be 
given  to  a witness  because  he  happens  to  be  an  officer,  and  that  no  credence  is  to  be  given 
to  the  witness  wbo-does  not  chance  to  occup)'  so  liigh  a rank  ? If  such  be  his-  meaning,  I ain 
perfectly  certain  that.this  Court,  composed  as  it.  is  of  officers  and  gentlemen,  will  not  endorse 
with  their  approbation  such  a sentiment.  I know  full, well  that  they  will  not  do  so,  and  that 
they  will  repudiate  any  such  idea.  What  object  can  these  men  have  in  telling  an  untruth 
for  my  sake?:  If  they  desired  to  curry  favour  with  their  colonel  at  the  expense  of  truth  ; 
if  they  were  willing  to  barter,  their  character  and  their  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  an  oatlx, 
in  return  for  the  approbation  of  their  superior  military  autlioritie,s  they  would  not  be  found 
to  be  ranged  on  my  side.  But  the}'  were  not. prejudiced  against  me;  they  had  not  com- 
promised themselves  by. getting  up  and  signing  libels  on  my  character they  had  not  caballed, 
nor  plotted,  nor  sehemed  for, the  purpose  of  driviirg  me  from  tlie  regiment..  Their  self:- 
interest  and  self-preservation  do  not  require  the  sacrilice  of  me.  They  have,  therefore, 
no  object  in  either  suppressing  truth  or  mixing  it.  with  liciioii.  Let  their  conduct, 
their  demeanor,  and  their  evidence  be  contrasted  with  that  presented  on  behalf 
of  the  prosecution,  and  I am  fully  convinced  that  the  Court  will  place  the  most  implicit 
credence  on  what  they  have  sworn.  But  my  evidence  upon,  this  point  does  not 
stop  here.  I have  produced  Mrs.  M Alpine,  who  has  stated  that  she  returned  from  the 
Continent- to  Birmingham  on  the  20th  July,  1861  ; that  some  days  after  her  return  1 came 
in  exceedingly,  fatigued,  and  tpld  her  I was  in  much  pain  by  having  been  subjected  to  ride 
with  a back-board,  by  the  orders  of  Colonel  Bentinck,  and  that  I had  been  exercising  with 
the  back-board  on  that  day.  I am  utterly  unable  ta.  imagine  how  anything  can  be  added 
to  or  said  upon  such  evidence.  Upon  this  very  day,  of  the  occurrence  I made  this  statement 
to  Mrs.  M’Alpina.  Did  I then  contemplate  this  couit-roartial,  and  was  I then  endeavouring 
to  get  up  evidence  to  be  used  on  my  behalf  upon  this  trial  ? Keeking  from  the  ride, 
exhausted  and  wearied,  I return  to  my  house,  and  in  conversation  at  the  very  same  time, 
with  Mrs.  M'Alpine,  1 state  the  fact  of,  what  had  happened  not  one  hour  before.  No 
impeachment. has  been  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  the  lady’s  veracity.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  she  has  falsified  the  date  of  her  return  from  the  Continent.  I did  not  practise  any 
occult  or  mesmeric  influence  upon  her;,  with  her  own  eye.s  she  saw  me  on  that  day,  and 
with  her  own.  ears  she  heard  my  statement  of  what,  I had  just,  endured  by  the  orders  of  my 
colonel.  After  this  testimony  it  would  be  futile  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  evidence  so 
faithfully  given  by  Mr.  Price,  the  riding-master,  in  a former. portioin  of  thia  trial  upon  this 
subject ;.  I know  tliat  the  GoiurLhave  it  fresh  in  their  recollection.  But,  independent  of  all 
this  mass  of  testimony,  the  probabilities  of  the  case  ajc,  L submit,  altogether  in  favour  of 
the  truth  of  what  has  been  deposed  to  .by  my  witnesses.  The  back-board  was  ordered  only 
once  for  m,e.  Will  the  Court  believe  that  that  solitary  order,  was  merely  given  for.my 
improvement?  Even  Mr  Harran,.who  says,  he  was  born  in  the  regiment,  never  heard  of 
its  having  been  pl.sced.upon  a captain  on  any  former  occasion.  It.  i.s,  I submit,  a, positive 
absurdity  to  suppose  that  it  was  merely  ordered  because  1 required  it..  If.  such  were  the 
truth,  the  experiment  would  have  been  repeated.  I say  and  cliarge  that  it  was  one  of  that 
seric,s  of-,  annoyances  and  persecutions  wiiicli  were  practiserl  towards  me  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  me  from  the  service.  The  prosecutor  has  directed  almost  the  entire  of  his  credible 
evidence  to  this  one  subject,  I say  Ids  credible  evidence,  for  as  to  lire  testimony  of 
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Adjutant  Harran  I greatly  deceU'e  myself  if  I will  not  show  that  what  he  has  stated  is  not 
worthy  of  the  slightest  credence.  This  trial  would,  indeed,  have  been  shorn  of  a great 
portion  of  its  interest  if  he  had  not  been  produced  to  take  a leading  part  and  Colonel 
Bentinck  will,  perhaps,  learn  by  the  time  this  case  has  been  finally  adjudicated  upon,  how 
grateful  he  should  feel  to  this  officer  for  the  zealous  aid  he  has  ever  given.  There  is 
nothing  too  difficult  for  the  ingenious  adjutant.  He  was  not  present  when  the  back-board 
was  put  on  me,  but  he  fixes  the  date  with  greatest  facility  by  detailing  the  very  words  of 
a long  conversotion  which  he  says  took  place  between  the  Colonel  and  Mr.  Childe  on  the 
day  next  after  the  ride.  Upon  the  following  day,  as  I understand  tiie  evidence,  the  colonel 
tried  it  on,  and  then  there  was  another  conver-ation,  which  the  adjutant  has  also 
repeated.  I may  observe  that  Mr.  Childe  has  nob  been  asked  a qnestii  n as  to  these 
incidents,  which,  if  they  had  occurred  might  have  been  useful  additions  to  his  evidence. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  adjutant’s  accuracy  as  to  dates  seems  to  have  failed  him  on 
this  occasion,  as  I do  not  find  he  has  fixed  the  time  of  tlie  trial- of  the  back -board  by  the 
colonel  ; however,  I have  been  enabled  through  Costello  to  give  assistance  to  the  adjutant 
which  he  little  wanted  or  e.x'pectatl.  Costello  has  tnld  the  Court  that  he  was- the  person 
who  helped  to  put  the  back-board  on  the  colonel,  and  that  the  event  took  place  in  August ; 
and  thus  the  adjutant  has  unwittingly,  and  I am  certain  unintentionally,  helped  me  to  fi.x 
Uie  date  of  the  back-board  affair  in  or  about  August,  1861.  The  next  thing  which  the 
adjutant  states,  under  the  pretext  of  fixing  the  date  is  a conversation  which  he  says  he  had 
with  his  father,  in  which  he  reports  himself  as  having  told  that  gentleman  of  the  greatly 
improved  system  introduced  into  the  army  since  his  time  as  to  the  education  of,  officers, 
and  exemplified  it,  as  he  says,  by  the  back-board  exercise  in  my  case.  Really  this-  is  too 
puerile  to  justify  me  in  dwelling  upon  it ; it  has  crept  into  the  evidence,  and  I will  leave  it 
there.  He  next  produces  in  support  of  his  testimony  the  regimental  order-book,  which 
could  not,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Price  and  Sergeant-Major  Williams,  afford  the 
slightest  means  of  enabling  the  Court  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  He  then  says  that  I was 
ordered  by  Colonel  Bentinck  to  atttend  morning  and  evening  stables  in  the  month  of 
December,  1860,  and  the  everlasting  order-book  is  again  produced  which  contains  no 
record  of  any  such  or-der  ever  having  been  given.  The  adjutant  will  not  swear  that  1 ever 
did  attend  siables  at  that  period.  In  this  respect  his  swearing  does  not  reach  the  mark  of 
Colonel  Beniinck’s  evidence,  who  has  told  the  Court  that  in  January  or  Febrtiary  I did 
attend  for  about  one  week  ; but  this  failure  on  the  adjutant’s  part  is  easily  accounted  for. 
Before  he  gave  his  evidence,  my  Sergeant-Major — M'Cloughery — had  been  examined,  who 
most  distinctly  stated  that  I never  did  attend  these  stables  until  the  month  of  August,  1861. 
The  adjutant,  as  a matter  of  course,  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  this  evidence,  and  he 
accordingly  very  adroitly  leaves  the  colonel  in  the  lurch  as  to  this  matter.  But  the 
adjutant  states  positively  that  this  order  was  given  to  me.  In  this  he  feels  he  is  safe.  I 
cannot  be  examined,  and  as  he  does  not  say  that  any  person  was  present  but  the  colonel, 
the  adjutant,  and  myself,  it  is  impos.sible  forme  to  contradict  him.  Will  the  Court,  however, 
believe  that  if  such  an  order  had  been  pronounced  I would  have  dared  to  disobey  it  ? It 
has  not  been  asserted  throughout  this  case  that  lever  refused  to  obey  any  order  that  was 
given  to  me;  but,  further,  if  such  an  order,  had  been  given,  and  had  been  disobeyed  by 
me,  will  the  Court  believe  that  Adjutant  Harran  would  not  have  informed  himself  of  the 
fact?  And  do  they  think,  from  his  demeanour,  acts,  and  conduct  towards  me,  that  if  ho 
had  heard  of  it  he  would  not  have  taken  the  most  summary  and  effectual  steps  to  bring 
me  before  the  colonel  ? But  I do  re.spcctfully  a.'-k  this  Court  what  credence  will  they  give 
to  an  adjutant  who  reoeives  from  his  colonel,  in  tl.e  month  of  Ju^q  1861,  a libellous  letter 
directed  to  the  colonel,  in  order  that  he,  as  adjutant,,  may  keep  it  as  an  official  document — 
who  obtains  by  every  means,  and  by  resort  to  every  expedient,  the  signatures  of  a large 
portion  of  my  brother  oflicers  to  it — who,  with  untiring  energy,  sends  it  from  place  to  place 
for  this  purpo.se,  and  who  finally,  destroys  it  on  the  day.  after  this  Court  commenced  its 
sittings,  for  the  purpose,  as  ho  avowed,,  of  preventing  its  production  by  me  before  this  tri- 
bunal, he  believing—  aye,  and  well  knowing — at  that  time  that  I intended  to  call  for  and  use 
it  on  this  trial.  I fearlessly  ask  if  this  conduct  will  be  upheld|and  sanctioned  by  this  Court  ? 
I am  fully  assured  that  there  is  not  one  office  and  gentleman  trying  me  on  this  day  who 
does  not  feel  the  deepest  indignation  at  this  proceeding,  and  who  does  not  believe  that  the 
honour  of  the  British  army  is  stained  and  sullied  by  this  act.  But  this  is  nut  all.  In  the 
dark  recesses  of  his  room  that  document  was  hatched — aye,  and  others  also,  a whole -batch 
of  them.  '1  hen,  my  brother  oflicers  assemble,  and  under  the  presidency  of  this  disinterested 
adjutant  they  con.-pire  to  slander  me  behind  my  buck.  Tiio  adjutant  writes  a draught  of  a 
proposed. letter  to^tlie  colonel  about  me.  It  is  so  gros.sly  (-fleiisivo  and  caluninious  that  it 
is  rejected.  A young  cornet,  Mr.  Tait,  is  selected,  and  induced  to  write  the  libel  which  is 
finally  approved  of.  The  adjutant  had  not  the  manliness  to  do  this  hiiiiself.  The  adjutant 
leaves  it  in  the  colonel’s  room.  He  says  he  docs  not  think  ho  told  the  colonel  that  he  hud 
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left  it  in  the  room.  Will  the  Court  believe  this  incredible  assertion?  In  the  course  of  a 
few  days  it  is  returned  to  him  by  the  colonel,  to  keep  as  an  official  dnciunent,  and  he  dares 
to  tell  the  Court  that  he  does  not  recollect  whether  he  had  any  conversation  with  the 
colonel  about  it  on  that  occasion.  I again  respectfully  ask  the  Court  do  they  believe  this 
monstrous  statement?  And  how  does  the  adjutant  deal  with  that  document,  thus  given  to 
him  by  the  colonel,  to  be  ke.))t  by  him  as  an  official  document?  lie  forthwith  busies  him- 
self to  obtain  the  signatures  to  it  of  those  of  my  brothers  ollicers  who  had  not  previously 
signed  it.  Can  this  Court  now  entertain  one  single  doubt  as  to  the  object  and  purpose  for 
which  that  libel  was  given  by  the  colonel  to  his  adjutant?  He  tells  the  court  in  a subse- 
quent portion  of  his  evidence  that  Colonel  Bcntinck  told  him  that  he  as  adjutant,  bad  better 
not  mix  himself  up  with  it  at  all — that  by  so  doing  he  might  give  it  the  appearance  of 
being  official,  whereas  it  should  come  voluntarily  from  the  officers,  as  he  (the  colonel)  would 
not  make  use  of  it  on  any  other  condition.  This  conversation,  deposed  to  by  the  adjutant, 
at  once  suggests  the  idea  that  it  was  at  a time  subsequent  to  it  that  the  adjutant  glided  into 
the  colonel’s  room  and  deposited  the  libel  on  his  table.  However  this  nun  be,  the  adjutant, 
1 presume,  would  wish  to  induce  the  court  to  infer  that  he  thenceforward  became  two  separate 
individuals,  and  that  each  half  of  that  which  before  had  formed  his  ow.n  iindividetl  .self,  fiom 
that  time  forth  became  a di.stinct  body,  disi  barging  its  own  peculiar  functions— in  hisidlicial 
capacity  he  was  Adjutant  Harrati,  but  as  the  di.sseminator  of  libels  upon  bis  brother  officer 
he  was  plain  Lieutenant  Harran.  This  was  truly  a wonderful  device,  and  worthy  of  all 
admiration.  Hut  in  which  of  these  two  capacities  did  he  bring  young  Mr.  Farquhar  into 
the  orderly-room  in  the  month  of  September,  1861,  to  affix  his  .‘signature  to  that  libel,  while 
the  colonel  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire-place,  at  the  distance  of  o}ily  three  or  four 
yards.  There  is  something  that  almost  shocks  the  mind  and  understanding  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  adjutant  informs  the  Court  that  the  colontl,  on  that  occasion,  did  not  know 
what  was  going  on  Colonel  Dentinck  is  neither  depi ived  ot  his  eyes  nor  of  his  rea.son. 
If  the  adjutant  did  not  feel  assured  that  the  colonel  waa aware  and  approved  of  the  etforts 
which  he  was  making  to  obtain  signatures  to  that  document — if,  as  he  insinuates,  he  did 
not  wish  the  colonel  to  know  that  he  himself  was  active  in  the  matter — 1 ask  the  Cotiit,  if 
they  think  he  wotdd  have  dared  in  that  ])lace,  and  at  that  time,  to  have  produced  that 
dccument.  and  to  have  deliberately  brought  Mr.  Farquhar  there  to  sign  it?  He  likewise 
asked  Cornet  Colquhoun  and  Lieutenant  Chilton  to  .sign  it.  Twice  he  as.ked  Lieutenant 
Itinloul,  and  twice  that  oflicer  refused,  lie  asked  him  to  take  it  to  the  Curragh  to  obtain 
the  signatures  of  the  officers  who  were  quartered  there.  1 venture  to  say  that  if  L had  the 
informaliou  and  knowledge  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  do  .so,  it  could  and  would  be  shown 
that  the  signature  of  almost  every  officer  who  put  his  name  to  these  scandalous  and  fal,-e 
productions,  was  got  through  the  instrumentality  of  Adjutant  Harran.  In  his  rabid  de.sira 
to  blast  my  character,  he  has  not  hesitated  to  recount  to  the  Court  a story  of  a scene  which 
he  says  he  witnessed  in- one  of  the  streets  of  Birmingham,  between  the  liours  of  three  and 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a December  day,  in  the  year  I860.  He  expresses  the  horror 
and  indignation  which  be  felt  at  the  sight;  and  he  says  that  on  his  return  to  barracks  ho 
remarked  to  his  brother  officers,  that  if  he  had  seen  a private  soldier  of  his  regiment  walking 
with  the  same  person  in  daylight  he  would  have  put  him  in  the  guardroom  for  disgraceful 
conduct.  He  s.-iys  1 was  not  in  uniformat  the  time.  1 say,  and  charge,  that  this  statement 
has  not  the  slightest  f nmdation — and  that  it  is  destitute  of  the  smallest  particle  cf  truth. 
But  even  if  it  was  true,,  what  is  the  conduct  of  this  purist  and  moralist — of  the  man  who  is 
to  be  taken  to  be  the  very  pink  of  honour?  He  continues  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  me, 
aye,  and  I say  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  me  up  to  the  month  of  July,  1861  ; and  he,  my 
friend,  associate,  and  brother  officer,  never  on  any  occasion  made  any  allusion  to  it.  He 
walked  with  me,  and  he  spoke  to  me,  he  met  me  every  day,  and  often  partook  of  my  hospi- 
tality ; and  this  gentleman  during  all  that  period  preserves  the  strictest  silence  to  me  upon 
the  subject,  although,  as  he  says,  he  proclaimed  my  infamy  to  the  other  officers  of  the 
regiment.  I feel  it  difficult  to  restrain  myself  when  1 hear  such  inqrutatious  cast  upi-n  me 
by  such  a man.  AVlun  the  insinuation  which  be  made  against  me  in  his  evidence  on  this 
trial  reached  my  ears,  1 was  instinctively  impelled  to  challenge  him  to  proceed,  and  to 
tell  to  the  Court  all  which  he  said  he  knew  against  me;  but  I w'os  restrained  by  others, 
who  saw  the  peril  in  which  I would  place  myself  if  I was  to  do  so  when  1 could  not  refute 
the  foul-mouthed  calumnies  which  might  be  uttered  against  me  without  any  fear  of  contra- 
diction by  a man  who  thus  returned  the  kindness  which  he  had  received  from  me  wh  n he 
was  a serjeant-major  in  my  troop,  and  whose  acts  and  conduct  towards  me  have  been  marked 
wiih  so  much  malice  and  wit'n  such  a determination  to  hunt  me  down  by  the  foulest  mean.". 
But  the  catalogue  of  his  machinations  against  me  is  not  yet  completed.  In  or  about  the 
month  of  June,  1861,  be  told  Mr.  Byrne,  the  Veterinary  Surgeon  of  the  regiment,  that  ho 
(the  adjutant)  was  desired  by  Colonel  Bentiiuk  to  inform  him  that  the  Colonel  had 
seen  him  frequently  .speaking  to  me  in  the  barrack -y a rd ; that  Mr.  Byrne’s  doing  so  was 
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objectionable  ; that  the  colonel  was  tr^  ing  to  get  me  out  of  the  regiment,  and  that  the  fact  of 
Mr.  livrne  associating  with  me  was  umloiiig  what  the  colonel  was  trying  to  do,  ami  the  adjn- 
t.int  then  recommended  Mr.  Byrne  to  discontinue  all  communication  with  me.  The  adjutant 
has  admitted  the  correct  ne.ss  of  a portion  of  diis  conversation,  and  he  has  denied  other  por- 
tions of  it ; but  1 unhesitatingly  ask  the  Court  to  believe  every  word  of  it  a.s  deposed  to  by 
Mr  Byrne,  lias  tlie  credibility  of  that  ollicer  been  impugned?  He  at  least  never  leagutd 
against  me  ; he  did  not  act  basely  or  dishonestly  ; he  never  consjiired  against  me,  nor  libelled 
me,  nor  did  be  destroy  documents.  He  has  frankly  told  the  Court  that  he  did  hear  reports 
as  to  my  co.'.duct — he  took  every  means  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  based  on  truth, 
and  the  more  ho  inquired  the  more  satisfied  was  he  of  tlieir  untruth  ; and  ha  proved  that 
he  discredited  tlieni,  because  he  and  his  family  always  continued  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
me,  m despite  of  the  orders  of  the  colonel  conveyed  to  him  by  the  adjutant.  1 do  aver 
tlidt  tile  acts  of  despotism  and  oppression  disclosed  in  the  progress  of  tins  trial  are  almost 
unprecedented  Almost  all  my  brotlier  officers  of  every  rank  and  degree  have  been  combined 
against  me,  through  the  indefatigable  ond  never-flagging  efforts  of  the  colonel  and  his 
unseltish  adjutant.  Ever}'  nerve  has  been  strained,  and  every  engine  has  been  put  into 
requisition  to  isolate  me  in  the  regiment,  and  to  deprive  me  of  the  comp.anionship  and 
society  of  those  with  ivliom  1 had  alvvaj's  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship  up 
to  ttie  month  of  May,  1S61.  From  that  time  forth  1 was  hunted  and  tortured,  and  at 
length,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1861,  1 sucuumbed  and  al.nost  fell  a prey  to  mj'  persecutors. 
How  admirably  docs  the  conversation  between  the  adjutant  and  Mr.  Byrne  harmonise 
witli  the  dialogue  between  Lieutenant  Rintoul  and  the  adjutant,  upon  tlie  2Gth  day  o 
August.  1861,  as  given  by  Mr.  Rintoul  from  his  diery  : — “ He  (that  is  Ilarran)  brouglit 
the  Robertson  testimonial  for  me  to  sign.  I told  him  I would  rather  not,  that  it  would 
look  very  ill  for  me  to  do  so  as  we  were  not  on  terms;  also  that  the  major  recommended 
me  again  not  to  do  it.  lie  .said  all  the  officers  would  sign.  Dues  the  colonel  wish  me  to? 
Yes.”  It  is  refreshing  amidst  the  labyrinth  of  contradictions,  in  which  the  evidence  in 
this  case  is  involved,  to  get  even  a little  scrap  of  paper — a single  mark  which  points  at,  an  1 
shows  the  way  to  truth.  Here  La  diary  kept  by  Mr.  Rintoul,  containing  notes  made  at  the 
time  when  the  occurrences  were  fresh  upon  the  memory;  the  very  wording  of  them 
atte-sted  their  truth  and  originality.  They  are  the  jottings  of  an  officer  and  a man  of 
busine.'S,  put  down  when  his  mind  was  free  and  his  recollection  undisturbed  by  any  per- 
jile.xities  or  prejudices  which  could  induce  it  toswerve  or  depart  from  the  simple  and  literal 
truth.  No  court-martial  w’as  then  impending,  or  any  inquiry  threatened.  They  now 
stand  forth  as  faithful  memorials  of  what  they  record.  They  are  superior  to  the 
uncertain,  slijvpery,  imperfect,  and  di-torted  recollections  of  any  number,  no  matter  how 
large,  of  prejudiced  and  hostile  witnesses.  Adjutant  Harran  has  denied  the  accuracy 
of  this  diary  in  the  same  wholesale  manner  which  he  has  denieil  the  testimony  of  all  the 
witnesses  who  have  given  evidence  opposed  and  injurious  to  his  interests.  I will  not 
condescend  to  institute  a comparison  between  his  testimony  and  that  given  by  Lieutenant 
Rintoul,  I Would  be  only  uselessly  lowering  I\Ir.  Rintoul  by  any  such  attempt.  The 
adjutant  lias  destroyed  Colonel  B.ntinck's  letter  containing  iu-tructions  for  the  letter  written 
by  Major  Jones  to  me  upon  the  1th  of  July,  1861,  and  he  cmnut  account  for  the 
alterations  in  the  figures  in  the  margin  of  the  assistant  adjutant-general’s  letter,  although 
it  has  been  a.scertained  that  this  alterration  was  made  after  the  letter  was  transmitted  to 
Colonel  Bentinck  But  the  adjutant  and  Mr.  Wright  have  both  venture  1 to  say  that 
Major  Jones  approved  of,  ami,  in  fact,  sanctioned  the  preparation  of  that  libellous  docu- 
ment against  me.  Major  Jones  has  most  indignantly  denied  it;  he  has  said  that  ho 
always  depricated  it,  and  he  has  named  several  of  the  officers  whom  ho  urgently 
advised  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  Lieutenant  Rintoul  has  corroborated 
Jlajor  Jones  in  this  re.spcct  ; and  it  is  recorded  in  that  diary  that  he  told  Mr.  Harran 
on  the  2oth  ol  August,  1861,  that  the  Maj  t recommend  d him  again  not  to  sign  it;  Major 
Jones  also  entreated  Mr.  Inge  not  to  sign  it;  and  even  Mr.  ^\’rigllt  has  bien  compelled  to 
admit  that  Major  Jones,  when  returning  with  him  one  evening  from  the  theatre,  objected 
to  that  document,  and  told  him  that  the  officers  ought  to  be  very  careful  of  what  they  were 
doing.  If  Major  Jones  encouraged  and  approved  of  that  libel,  wdiy  was  he  not,  after  the 
alleged  conversation  upon  the  return  from  the  archery  meeting,  consulted  upon  the  subject? 
Why  wai  it  not  shown  to  him?  Why  was  he  not  invited  to  the  adjutant’s  room  when  the 
party  was  assembled  in  deliberation  as  to  the  framing  of  it?  Why  did  not  Adjutant 
llarraa  ever  speak  to  him,  or  the  I’aymastcr  Bigas?  The  only  officer  who  dares  to 
assert  that  Major  Jones  ever  spoke  with  any  approbation  of  it,  after  the  supposed  occasion 
on  the  return  from  the  archery  meeting,  is  Mr.  Childo.  Ihit  that  gentlemaii  cannot 
say  whether  any  other  iierson  was  present  at  that  dialogue.  He  thinks  it  look  place 

outside  during  stables.  He  docs  not  think  there  was  any  particular  conversation ho 

thinks  it  was  a general  conversation.  It  is  manifest  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  s.ich 
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a rambling  statement.  I submit  that  no  reasonable  person  ■will  place  the  smallest 
dependence  on  it.  Will  this  Court  believe  that  the  adjutant  who  induced  a young  Cornet 
to  become  the  scribe  and  writer  of  that  libel — who  made  such  constant  attempts  to  obtain 
the  signature  of  Lieutenant  Kintoul,  and  tvho  got  Mr.  FarQuhar  to  sign  it  in  the  presence 
of  the  colonel,  Would  not  have  made  one  solitary  effort  to  induce  Major  Jones  to  be  a party 
to  it,  if  he  had  tin  sliglitest  grounds  for  believing  that  that  officer  either  originated  or 
approved  of  it. •’  Would  that  wily  adjutant  who  liad  such  frequent  communications  with 
Colonel  Bentinck  aboutit,  have  avoided  all  communication  with  Major  Jones  upontho  matter, 
if  he  did  not  know  full  well  that  the  major  was  in  every  way  opposed  to  it?  But  these 
parties,  feeling  that  they  them.selves  have  been  exposed,  and  that  their  schemes  have  been 
unmasked,  have  endeavoured  in  their  downfall  to  drag  Major  Jones  along  with  them. 
Ihej'  are  determined  that,  if  possible,  he  shall  not  escape.  If  they  must  perish  they  are 
resolved  that  he  shall  perish  with  them.  Hence  the  episode  with  which  the  Court  has  been 
favonred  of  an  alleged  conversation  between  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  flarran,  and  Major  Jones, 
upon  their  return  from  an  archery  meeting.  Mr.  Wright,  in  his  first  examination,  stated 
that  he  drove  back  with  Major  Jones  and  Mr.  Harran  from  the  archer}'  meeting  on  the  Cth 
of  July,  1861,  and  that  then  for  the  first  time  any  libel  upon  me  was  thought  of.  Mr. 
riarran’s  statement  is  to  the  same  effect.  Paymaster  Biggs  has  stated  that  the  archery 
meeting  took  place  not  upon  the  Gth,  but  on  the  l'2th  of  July,  1861  ; and  this  has  been 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Acton,  the  secretary  of  the  club  —the  gentleman  who  told  the  Court  that 
upon  the  morning  of  his  e.xamination  he  destroyed  two  letters  written  to  him  by  Paymaster 
Biggs  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  object  of  p’^eventing  their  production  before  the  Court. 
I am  much  mistaken  if  I will  not  satisfy  the  Court  upon  the  evidence  which  has  been 
given  that  this  alleged  fi.xing  of  the  date  of  the  conception  of  these  libels  is  altogether 
untrue;  and  the  Court  in  considering  this  part  of  the  case  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
prosecutor  has  avowed  that  his  object  in  giving  that  conversation  in  evidence  was  to  show 
that  until  then  no  libel  was  ever  thought  of.  I will  assume  now  that  the  archery  meeting 
did  take  place  upon  the  12th  of  July,  1861.  The  Court  will  now  see  how  the  matter 
stands.  Lieutenant  llintoul  has  stated  that  so  early  as  the  5th  of  June,  1861,  Colonel 
Bontinck  told  him  that  at  head-quarters  they  were  going  to  address  a letter  to  him,  to  be 
signed  by  the  officers,  to  get  me  removed.  There  can  be  no  donbt  as  to  either  this  date  or 
conversation,  for  they  are  both  recorded  in  Mr.  Kintoul's  diary.  The  memory  might  be 
fallacious,  as  has  been  so  frequently  exemplided  in  this  case,  but  there  is  the  written  record 
which  nothing  can  efface,  or  alter,  or  explain  away.  Major  Jones  has  told  the  court  that 
some  short  time  after  the  return  of  Adjutant  Harran  from  a regimental  dinner,  which  took 
place  early  in  June,  the  end  of  the  .Ascot  week,  and  1 believe  I am  correct  in  stating  that 
that  was  about  the  11th  of  June,  1861,  Mr.  Harran  said  to  him — “ We  have  got  up  the 
testimonial,  Bentinck  will  give  it  to  Lawrenson  when  he  comes;  Lawrenson  will  lay  it 
before  the  Duke,  and  there  will  be  short  work  made  of  Master  Sandy.”  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  contradict  the  fact  of  this  conversation  having  taken  place  ; and  Captain 
M'Dontiell,  who  has  been  produced  by  the  prosecutor,  said  that  he  signed  two  libels  reflect- 
ing on  me,  and  that  the  first  of  them  was  preiiared  either  in  the  end  of  June  or  in  the  first 
week  of  July.  Mr  Harran  has  said  they  were  all  mere  drafts  except  the  document  which 
was  finally  approved  of.  But  it  is  manifest  from  the  evidence  of  Captain  M‘ Donnell  that 
this  is  an  inaccurate  statement.  No  officer  would  have  signed  them  if  they  were  merely 
drafts.  It  is  obvious  that  the  real  truth  is  that  one  document  was  first  prepared,  and  was 
signed  by  such  of  the  officers  as  were  ready  and  witling  to  sign  anything  against  me;  but 
that  when  it  was  found  distasteful  to  others  of  the  officers,  then,  in  order  to  obtain  what 
Colonel  Bentinck  calls  unanimity,  it  was  found  necessary  to  get  up  a second  and  modified 
edition  of  the  libel.  Tliese  three  circumstances,  however,  which  have  been  so  incontestably 
established,  prove  beyond  doubting  a complete  and  perfect  chain  of  evidence  that  these 
libels  were  contemplated  throughout  the  month  of  June,  and  long  antecedent  to  the  12th  or 
13th  of  Jul}',  1861.  Wliat  then  becomes  of  that  alleged  conversation  with  iMajor  Jones 
upon  the  return  from  the  archery  meeting,  and  of  the  statements  of  Messrs.  Wright  and 
Harran  that  the  matter  was  not  thought  of  until  that  period?  Tlie  effort,  therefore,  to  fix 
the  date  of  that  archery  meeting  as  the  time  when  these  libels  were  first  suggested  or 
thought  of,  has  miserably  failed,  and  will  only  recoil  with  double  force  on  those  who  have 
made  it,  and  I arraign  that  statoment  of  Messrs.  Wright  and  Harran  as  wholly  destitute  of 
truth.  There  is  no  important  statement  made  by  IMr.  Wright,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
court,  and  given  by  him  upon  any  portion  of  this  case,  which  has  been  controverted  by 
other  witnesses.  As  to  Sir.  Harran,  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  been  conlr.idicted 
on  almost  every  point  by  some  or  other  of  the  witnesses  produced  by  nie,  while  his  admitted 
acts  and  conduct  are  such  as  of  themselves  ought,  I say,  to  ellect  his  condemnation.  But 
Major  Jones  has  further  said  that  he  did  not  return  from  the  archery  meeting  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July  with  Mr.  AVright  and  Mr.  Harran,  but  that  ho  came  back  from  it  on  my  drag 
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in  the  company  of  Mrs.  Robertson  and  myself.  In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  and 
conflicting  evidence  which  has  been  given  in  this  c.ose,  I am  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  Major 
Jones  state  on  a subsequent  occasion  tiiat  he  is  perfectly  puzzled — in  truth,  it  would  almost 
make  a man  doubt  his  own  identity.  But  it  is  only  due  to  Major  Jones  that  I should 
criticise  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  wlio  have  been  called  up  to  contradict  him ; and 
in  considering  this  portion  of  the  case  the  Court  will  recollect  the  observations  which  I 
have  already  submitted  as  to  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  statement  made  by  Messrs. 
Wright  and  Harran,  as  to  these  libels  never  having  been  thought  of  until  the  conversations 
between  them  and  Major  Jones,  on  the  return  from  the  archery  meeting  on  the  12th  of  July, 
1861,  with  the  evidence  given  by  Lieutenant  Rintoul,  Major  Jones,  and  Captain  M'Donnell, 
confirmed  and  corroborated  as  it  has  been  by  the  entry  in  Mr.  Rintoul’s  diary.  This 
evidence  proves,  I submit,  beyond  a doubt  that  throughout  the  mouth  of  June,  and  in  the 
first  week  of  J uly,  these  libels  were  freely  spoken  about  and  canvassed,  and  that  one  at 
least  of  them  was  tlien  in  existence.  Paymaster  Biggs  has  been  called  in  order  to  prove 
that  Major  Jones  returned  from  the  archery  meeting  of  the  12th  of  July,  1861, 
with  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Harran.  No  doubt  can  exist  that  Paymaster  Biggs 
also  signed  that  libel.  The  mode  of  proof  by  which  Paymaster  Biggs  has  endeavoured 
to  satisfy  the  Court  upon  this  matter  is  certainly  a curiosity,  and  altliough  he 
is  naturally  short-sighted,  he  seems  on  this  particular  occasion  to  have  been  a 
perfect  lynx.  He  commences  by  stating  that  he  saw  Major  Jones  driving  home 
with  Messrs.  Wright  and  Harran  from  an  archery  meeting  in  Mr.  Wright’s  carriage  in  the 
summer  of  1861,  and  he  believes  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  July.  The  Court  will  perceive 
that  in  this  stage  of  his  exammination  he  only  expresses  his  belief  as  to  that  occurence 
having  taken  place  in  July.  He  next  says  he  is  not  certain  whether  he  himself  walked 
home  or  not,  and  that  he  was  at  eight  or  ten  archery  meetings  in  the  summer  of  1861.  He 
was  not  speaking  to  the  Major  or  the  other  gentlemen  in  question — he  was  some  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  distance  from  them  at  the  time  they  were  driving  away.  Major  Jones’s  back 
was  turned  to  him,  and  he  did  not  see  his  face,  and  the  servent  and  Mr.  Harran  were  inter- 
posed between  him  and  his  view  of  even  Major  Jones’s  back.  He  was  walking  about  the 
ground  at  the  time,  chatting  to  several  persons  congregated  there.  He  does  not  think  he 
saw  my  drag  at  the  meeting  ; and  when  pressed  by  the  Court  as  to  how,  under  these 
circumstances,  he  could  identify  and  swear  positively  to  Major  Jones,  he  gravely  says  that 
the  Slajor  wore  a white  hat  and  a light  coat,  and  that  there  were  only  two  white  coats  and 
two  white  hats  that  he  remembered  at  the  entire  meeting,  and  that  Mr.  Wright  wore  the 
other  white  hat  and  white  coat ; and  then.  Paymaster  Biggs,  who  was  not  speaking  to  any 
of  the  party,  undertakes  to  describe  accurately  the  dresses  and  hats  worn  by  these  two 
gentlemen  at  that  meeting,  and  by  that  means  to  identify  Major  Jones.  It  is  really  impos- 
sible to  deal  with  this  absurd,  this  ridiculous  evidence,  and  I do  say  that  the  very  fact  of  a . 
witness  making  such  a stat ament,  under  such  circumstances,  ought  justly  to  deprive  his 
evidence  of  all  weight  or  consideration.  If  any  sigle  member  of  this  court  was  asked  how 
any  friend  of  his  was  dressed  at  any  archery  meeting  which  took  place  upwards  of  nine 
months  ago,  when  nothing  happened  at  the  time  to  call  his  particular  attention  to  the 
style  of  dress,  or  to  impress  it  on  his  memory — nay,  further,  when  he  was  not  even  speaking 
to  that  friend,  and  only  .saw  his  back,  or,  at  the  utmost,  only  got  a side  view  of  him  as  he 
waw  driving  from  the  meeting  through  a crowd,  I ask  respectfully  would  he  undertake  to 
answer  such  a question  ? The  idea  is  absolutely  ridiculous.  But  I do  further  say,  that 
this  very  attempt  at  identity  shows  the  Court  the  mode  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  sought 
to  impeach  the  accuracy  of  klajor  Jones’s  testimony.  It  proves,  I submit,  there  is  some- 
thing more  in  tlie  minds  and  the  intentions  of  tlie  witnesses  than  a mere  wish  to  tell  the 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth— the  spirit  which  dictated  the  writing  of  tlie  libels  is  not 
yet  quenched  ; and  I — ay,  and  every  one  that  gives  evidence  on  my  behalf — must  be 
attacked  by  every  mean.s,  whether  riglit  or  wrong.  Tlie  evidence  of  Paymaster  Biggs,  and 
that  of  Ward,  who  has  been  produced  to  corroborate  him,  reflect  back  upon  Messrs.  Wright 
and  Harran.  Ward,  Mr.  right’s  servant,  has  been  called,  and  in  answer  to  a question  put 
to  him  by  the  prosecutor  he  produces  an  account-book  ; but,  strange  and  suspicious  fact,  tho 
entries  in  it  relating  to  the  month  of  July,  1861,  are  discovered  to  have  been  written  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  which  only  found  its  way  into  the  book  about  December  last.  He  says  that 
when  he  made  up  his  accounts  he  was  obliged  to  tear  out  tho  original  leaf  in  consequence 
of  having  let  some  ink  drop  upon  it,  and  that  ho  destroyed  tho  leaf  which  was  so  torn  out 
but  no  reason  is  given  why  the  new  leaf  was  only  copied  out  and  inserted  in  that  book  in 
the  month  of  December  last.  Will  tho  Court  bolieve  that  the  oflicers  do  not  get  at  least 
monthly  accounts  from  their  servants  ? The  Court,  as  a matter  of  course,  rejected  this 
evidence;  but  I say  and  charge  that  those  July  entries  upon  that  now  leaf  were  manufactured 
for  this  trial  ; and  when  the  Court  hear  the  remainder  of  Private  Ward’s  evidence  I do 
hope  and  expect  that  they  will  entirely  concur  with  mo.  For,  what  is  the  next  statement 
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of  this  man  ? It  is  that  Major  Jones  wore  on  that  clay  a white  hat  and  white  coat— to  this 
he  has  sworn  positively,  althougli  at  the  same  time  he  tells  the  Court  he  did  not  recollect 
liow  his  owm  master,  Mr.  Wright  was  dressed  ; and  yet  Paymaster  Biggs  has  said  that  he 
also  had  a white  hat  and  wliite  coat.  Ward  is  askect  why  he  recollects  the  dress  of  Major 
Jones  so  well  ; his  only  explanation  is,  that  he  saw  the  major  walking  about  on  the  archery 
ground  at  the  time  he  and  his  master  arrived  with  the  carriage.  I ask  the  Court  if  this 
evidence  does  not  invite  suspicion,  and  suggest  the  idea  that  this  testimony,  so  curiously 
fitting  in  with  Paymaster  Biggs,  was  concocted.  Ward  admits  that  he  has  been  speaking 
both  with  Mr.  Harran  and  Mr.  Wright  within  the  last  three  days.  But  I have  not 
yet  done  with  Ward.  He  has  further  stated  to  the  Court  that  Mr.  Owen  arrived  at  the 
archery  ground  at  that  meeting  in  my  phaeton,  with  Mrs.  Robertson  and  me  and  ni_v  servant. 
I have  examined  Mr.  Owen  who  has  distinctly  said  he  attended  only  one  archery  meeting  at 
Birmingham  during  the  summer  of  1861,  and  that  upon  that  one  occasion  he  neither  went 
to  nor  returned  from  it,  with  Mrs.  Robertson  and  me.  He  says  ho  went  in  a cab,  and  that 
he  left  the  ground  some  short  time  before  Mrs.  Robertson  and  me  in  order  to  make  a call. 
My  servant,  Mossom  has  also  said  that  Mr.  Owen  never  went  to  or  returned  from  an  archery 
meeting  with  Mrs.  Robertson  and  me.  Mr.  Owen  further  says  that  the  band  of  the  4th 
Dragoon  Guards  played  at  that  meeting.  If  I am  not  mistaken,  the  Court  will  find  that 
Paymaster  Briggs  said  he  saw  Mr.  Owen  at  the  July  meeting.  Major  Jones  haastated  he 
did  not  wear  a white  hat  at  the  meeting,  at  which  he  expected  to  meet  the  3'oug  lady 
referred  to  in  his  memorandum  book — that  his  white  hat  was  rather  shabb.v,  and  that  he, 
in  consequence,  put  on  a new  black  hat  specially  for  the  occasion,  and  that  he  also  wore  a 
new  dark  grey  frock  coat.  He  is  not  certain  whether  he  had  a light  overcoat  with  him  or 
not.  This  evidence  is  full  of  truth,  and  the  major  can  naturally  depose  to  the  matter,  as 
the  recollection  of  the  anticipated  meeting  between  him  and  the  young  lady  gives  him  an 
easy  and  simple  mode  of  being  enabled  to  swear  as  to  his  dress.  He  is  in  all  respects 
corroborated  by  his  servant.  Bund.  But  Ward  has  made  further  statements — he  sav’s  that 
upon  the  occasion  when  Major  Jones  returned  from  the  archery  meeting  with  Messrs. 
Wright  and  Harran,  my  phaeton  was  put  up  at  the  same  stable  with  Mr.  Wright’s  ; that 
there  were  a great  main'  people  at  the  meeting,  and  that  the  band  played  there.  1 have 
produced  my  servant,  Jlossom,  who  says  he  remembers  perfectly  wiien  Ward  put  up  Mr. 
Wright’s  horse  at  the  same  stable  with  mine;  that  the  name  of  the  inn  ivas  the  Plough 
and  Harrow,  and  that  that  was  a private  or  rather  practice  archery  meeting,  that  there 
were  very  few  people  present,  that  tlie  band  was  not  plaj-ing,  and  that  he  did  not  see  IMajor 
Jones  upon  the  ground  on  that  day,  and  he  drove  Mrs.  Robertson  to  that  meeting  in  the 
phaeton,  and  that  she  was  not  accompanied  by  any  person.  I have  now,  1 think,  satis- 
factorilj'  disposed  of  the  evidence  of  Private  Ward,  and  I ask  the  Court  respectfully  but 
firmly  whether  the  production  of  him  as  a witness.  Has  not  of  itself 
condemned  the  case  of  those  who  called  him?  Not  merely  has  Major  Jones  stated 
that  he  returned  with  me  from  that  meeting,  on  my  drag,  but  he  has  been  in  everj'  respect 
corroborated  by  his  servant.  Burroughs;  and  I ask  this  Court  whether  that  witness  is  not, 
by  the  clear  way  in  which  he  gave  his  evidence,  entitled  to  every  credit;  his  testimony, 
I submit,  places  the  reality  of  the  occurrence  before  the  Court  in  a manner,  which,  having 
regard  to  the  collateral^circumstances  detailed  by  him,  and  which,  naturally  imprinted  the 
matter  on  his  memory,  cannot  fail  to  command  the  attention  of  the  Court.  He  fixes  the 
time  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  which  event  happened  on  the  7th  of  Juhq  1861,  and  he 
says  that  in  two  or  three  days  after — which  the  Court  will  at  once  perceive  points  at  the 
meeting  of  the  12th  of  July — Major  Jones  went  to  an  archery  meeting.  In  answer  to  a 
question  from  the  prosecutor,  he  says'he  knows  that  it  was  to  an  archery  meeting  the  Major 
went,  because  his  master  told  him  so,  and  directed  him  to  get  his  best  clothes  ready  for 
him — thus  even  in  the  most  minute  particulars  he  corroborates  Major  Jones,  and  clearly 
shows  that  this  was  the  meeting  at  which  the  major  expected  to  meet  his  lady  friend. 
Burroughs  says  tjie  major  forgot  his  latch-kej',  and  left  it  behind  him,  and  that  as  ho 
(Burroughs)  was  a married  man,  and  lived  outside  the  barracks,  he  did  not  wish  the  major 
on  his  return,  to  send  for  him,  and  he  accordingly  awaited  his  return  at  the  barrack-gate 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  the  latch-key,  that  he  saw  the  major  return  on  my  drag,  that 
the  drag  pulled  up  at  the  barrack-gate.  Major  Jones  got  down  and  the  witness  handed  him 
the  latch-key.  He  says  that  Mrs.  Robertson,  the  major,  and  the  servant,  and  1,  wore  the 
only  persons  on  the  drag,  and  that  the  major  got  down  from  the  second  seat  from  the 
front — thus  confirming  the  statement  of  Major  Jones  that  he  sat  beside  Mrs.  Robertson 
behind  the  driver’s  seat.  He  says  the  major  returned  about  eight  o’clock — and  even  in  this 
his  evidence  agrees  perfectly  witli  that  of  Mo.ssom,  who,  in  answer  to  a question  put  by  the 
Court,  states  that  on  the  first  occasion  aftci'  dancing  at  the  meeting  he  returned  about  nine 
o’clock,  and  on  the  second  time  he  came  back  between  seven  and  eight  o’clock.  If  the 
evidence  of  these  witnesses — thus  uniateutionally  and  unknowingly  strengthening  aud 
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eonfirmlng  each  other  in  matters  and  circumstances  tlie  very  nature  of  which  repels  the 
presuTiption  of  collusion — does  not  satisfy  the  court  that  Major  Jones  returned  from  that 
July  archery  meeting  on  my  drag,  I am  wholly  at  a loss  to  conjecture  what  could  do  so. 
Xhe  Court  have  ruled  that  Mrs.  Robertson  cannot  be  examined  for  the  purpose  of 
corroborating  Major  Jones.  I bow  to  that  decision.  Neither  can  I myself  give 
evidence  upon  the  subject ; put  providentially,  even  under  those  circumstances 
truth  has  been  discovered,  and  the  case  attempted  to  be  set  up  against  Major 
Jones  has  resulted  in  a wretched  and  degrading  failure.  Major  Jones  produced  a memo- 
randum pencil  referring  to  the  occurrence  which  has  formed  the  subject  matter  for 
controversy-  The  6th  of  July  is  unfortnnately  inserted  in  it  as  the  date  of  the  expected 
meeting,  arid  this  has  been  greedily  seized  upon  for  the  purpose  of  impeaching  the  testimony 
of  Major  Trines,  and  of  conveying  imputations  against  the  conduct  and  honour  of  that 
gentlemarr-  Paymaster  Biggs,  the  great  authority  upon  archery,  has  produced  two  letters 
from  the  sa<^retary  of  the  club — one  fixing  the  meeting  as  having  taken  place  on  the  6th 
of  July,  th®°f^rer  naming  the  12th  of  July  as  the  day.  The  secretary  himself  has  been 
brought  ov®r  in  hot  haste  from  Birmingham,  in  order  to  throw  light  upon  the  matter. 
Paymaster  Biggs  has  been  most  active,  and  no  less  than  two  letters  were  written  by  hint, 
on  Saturday  to  the  secretary,  which  the  secretary  destroyed  in  order  to  prevent  thtip 
production  b®f°*‘e  this  Court.  But  really  all  this  zeal  and  labour  seem  completely  thrown 
away.  I wi*^  assume  that  the  meeting  took  place  upon  the  12th  of  July,  and  that 
there  was  no  meeting  upon  the  6th,  nor  even  an  intention  of  holding  one  on  tliat  day,  and 

yet  the  entry  is,  I submit,  capable  of  a very  natural  and  easy  explanation — “ Miss . 

(a  blank  is  left  for  the  name)  will  be  at  the  A meeting  6th  July.”  That  is  the  first  note 
evidently  written  before  the  day,  and  in  expectation  of  tho  conquest  which  the  major, 

I presume,  thought  it  was  possible  he  might  make.  Is  there  anything  extraordinary  in 
the  date  6th  of  July?  There  may  have  been  some  mistake  as  to  the  date  on  the  mind  of 

the  person  who  imparted  to  the  major  the  intention  of  Miss to  be  at  the  meeting ; or 

the  major  when  jotting  it  down  in  a hurry  may  have  introduced  the  6th  of  July  instead 
of  the  12th  of  July,  through  inadvertance,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  secretary  intro- 
duced the  very  same  date  of  the  6th  of  July  in  his  first  letter;  a mistake  much  more' 
difficult  of  explanation,  inasmuch  as  the  secretary's  attention  was  drawn  to  the  date  at  the 
timo  he  wrote  his  letter.  Then  follows  in  the  major’s  note  the  rest  of  the  memorandum: 

“ Rather  sold — not  there — came  back  in  drag  with  Inches  and  Mrs.”  But  then,  it  will  be 
said,  why  did  not  Major  Jones  when  he  scribbled  down  this  latter  portion  of  his 
memorandum,  alter  the  date  from  the  6th  to  the  12th,  for  he  must  have  known  that  the 
meeting  took  place  before  the  latter  day  ? It  strikes  my  mind  that  the  answer  given  by 
Major  Jones  is  the  most  natural  one  that  could  be  conceived.  He  says  he  never  attached 
any  importance  to  the  note,  never,  supposing  that  after  such  a lapse  of  nine  months  he 
would  be  called  upon  in  Court  for  it ; that  such  a thing  never  entered  his  head  for  an 
instant,  and  that  when  he  heard  the  evidence  which  had  been  given,  he  looked  over  his 
note-book,  and  finding  the  note,  he  brought  it  forward  to  corroborate  his  evidence,  but  that 
until  he  heard  that  evidences  given  by  the  other  witnesses  he  never  attached  the  slightest 
importance  to  it.  What  object  could  Major  Jones  have  had  in  making  in  that  note-book 
the  alteration  of  the  date?  What  consequence  was  it  to  him  in  the  month  of  last  Julj', 
whether  the  archery  meeting  did  really  take  place  upon  the  6th  or  the  12th  of  the 
month  ? He  never  contemplated  making  use  of  that  note  on  a future  occasion.  He 
was  disappointed  at  not  meeting  the  lady — this  was  what  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts ; 
he  accordingly  jotted  down  “ rather  sold— not  there and  then  the  remainder  of  the 
note  naturally  followed,  and  following  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  he  added  that  he  had 
returned  with  Mrs-  Robertson  and’nie.  Tho  verv  language  used  in  that  memorandum  attests, 

I submit,  its  perfect  genuiiiess,  and  that  this  matter  is  naturally  accounted  for  and 
reduced  to  its  true  dimensions,  and  the  mountain  has  dwindled  down  to  something  smaller 
even  than  a mole-hill.  It  was  necessary  and  only  right  that  I should  make  these  observa- 
tions in  reply  to  the  attack  made  on  him  by  tho  prosecutor,  who,  I believe,  has  in  this 
matter  permitted  himself  to  be  urged  on  by  others  who.se  enmity  Major  Jones  has  aroused 
because  he  would  not  demean  himself  by  co-operating  with  them,  and  has  ever  opposed  the 
league  which  was  formed  against  me — this  is  the  head  and  front  of  ids  offending.  I will 
now  advert  to  Colonel  Bentinck,  and  will  show  his  complicity  in  the  getting  up  of  these 
libels,  and  in  the  unceasing  efforts  which  were  made  to  crush  and  overwhelm  me;  and  in 
doing  this  I will  confine  myself  to  the  matters  which  have  been  revealed  and  developed  in 
the  Course  of  this  inquiry  since  I last  addressed  tho  court.  It  is  proved  beyond  doubt  that 
so  early  as  the  6th  of  June,  1861,  Colonel  Bentinck  was  aware  of  the  intention  that  existed 
to  get  up  these  documents  reflecting  on  my  character;  that  in  tho  middle  of  the  same  month 
the  matter  was  arranged  at  the  regimental  dinner  — so  at  least  I understood  the  purport  of 
the  conversation  between  Major  Jones  and  Mr.  Harran  ; but  at  all  events  it  is  clear  that  it 
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was  settled  at  that  time.  That  in  the  latter  end  of  J nne,  or  the  first  week  in  July,  the  first 
document  whicli  was  signed  by  Captain  M‘Donnell  and  some  other  officers,  was  prepared — 
that  on  the  25th  of  August  it  was  reported  by  Mr.  Harran  to  Lieutenant  Rintoul  that  the 
colonel  wished  the  officers  to  sign  the  libel;  and  that  on  the  27th  of  August  Colonel  Ben- 
tinck  told  Mr.  Rintoul  he  should  get  the  Weedon  fellows  to  sign  it.  All  that  I have  hitherto 
stated  has  been  prpved  by  Major  Jones,  Captain  M'Donnell,  and  Lieutenant  Rintoul.  The 
disclosures  which  have  been  forced  upon  the  adjutant  as  to  the  collusion  of  Colonel  Bentinck 
are,  if  possible,  still  more  startling.  The  libel  directed  to  the  colonel  is  left  by  his  adju- 
tant in  .the  colonel’s  room ; after  a few  days  it  is  given  back  by  the  colonel  to  the 
adjutant.  The  adjutant  thereupon  proceeds  at  once  to  exert  himself  to  obtain  the  sig- 
natures of  such  officers  as  had  not  previously  affixed  their  names  to  it.  Several  conver- 
sations take  place  between  the  colonel  and  his  adjutant  in  relation  to  it.  The  adjutant, 
whose  memory  is  so  fresh  and  green  as  to  the  very  words  of  those  conversations  which 
bore  against  me  cannot,  nay,  rather,  will  not,  give  to  the  Court  with  any  minuteness 
or  particularity  the  conversation  between  him  and  the  colonel  about  these  libels — sufficient, 
however,  has  been  extracted  from  him  to  show  their  nature,  and  that  they  must  have 
been  numerous.  He  says  that  about  the  time  the  document  reached  the  colonel,  the 
colonel  told  him  it  appeared  to  be  all  perfectly  legal — that  at  another  time  the  colonel 
told  him  he  would  only  use  that  thing  as  a support  to  his  answer  in  the  confidential 
report — that  at  another  time  the  colonel  remarked  that  he  (the  adjutant)  had  better 
not  mix  himself  up  with  it  at  all,  and  that  the  adjutant  having  anything  to  do  with 
it  might  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  official,  whereas  it  should  come  voluntarily  from 
the  officers,  as  he  (the  colonel)  would  not  make  use  of  it  on  any  other  condition — that 
another  time  the  colonel  said  he  hoped  the  officers’  letters,  together  with  his  own 
recommendation,  would  cause  the  Duke  to  make  such  an  inquiry  into  my  conduct  as 
would  lead  to  my  being  obliged,  allowed,  or  permitted  to  leave  the  service,  exchange,  or  get 
rid  of  me  in  someway;  and  that  at  another  time  the  colonel  told  him  something  about  the 
document  being  unanimous — that  to  be  of  any  use  it  ought  to  be  unanimous.  This  evidence, 
drawn  piecemeal  from  the  adjutant  in  the  course  of  a long  and  searching  examination,  proves 
conclusively  that  that  document  had  the  full  sanction  of  the  colonel,  and  was.  in  fact  and  in 
truth,  got  up  and  completed  under  his  fostering  care.  But  when  to  all  this  added  the  fact  that 
Cornet  Farquhar  was  brought  by  the  adjutant  into  the  orderly-room  in  the  presence  of  the 
colonel  to  sign  it,  and  that  the  colonel  made  no  inquiry  as  to  theperson  who  leftit  in  his  room,  or 
as  to  the  person  by  whom,  and  the  circumstances  under  which,  it  was  so  shamelessly  destroyed, 
although  he  had  at  that  time  been  called  on  by  me  to  produce  it  at  this  trial — I do  say  and 
charge  that  so  gross  and  palpable  a case  of  thorough  complicity  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been 
proved  in  any  court  of  justice.  T say  that  all  the  evidence  to  which  1 have  referred  discloses 
a deep-laid  and  wide-spread  conspiracy  against  me,  of  which  Colonel  Bentinck  was  the 
head,  but  Adjutant  Harran  was  in  reality  the  prime  mover.  To  the  latter  I attribute  the 
suggestion  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  plot,  but  Colonel  Bentinck  has  permitted  himself  to 
be  made  a ready  tool  and  instrument,  and  has  been  worked  and  played  upon  by  IMr.  Harran 
for  the  personal  aggrandizement  of  the  latter.  Without  the  countenance,  privity,  and  sanc- 
tion of  the  colonel,  the  adjutant  would  not  have  dared  to  do  the  acts  which  have  been 
brou"'ht  before  the  Court.  I regret  deeply  that  Colonel  Bentinck  should  have  said  upon  his 
oath  that  he  did  not  for  several  months  before  the  1st  of  October,  18(31,  adopt  towards  me 
a line  of  conduct  with  a view  of  compelling  me  to  leave  the  regiment.  I submit  that  no  ira- 
X^artial  mind  can  now  give  credence  to  that  statement — the  recommendation  to  me  to 
send  in  my  papers — the  order  commanding  me  not  to  associate  with  my  brother  officers  and 
not  to  go  into  the  mess-room — the  order  that  I was  not  to  get  leave  of  absence — the  order 
superseding  me  by  putting  my  junior  in  command  of  the  regiment — the  back-board  affair — 
the  connivance  of  these  libellous  documents— the  order  commanding  me  to  attend  morning 
and  evening  stables — the  withdrawal  of  the  subaltern  from  my  troop  during  the  line  of 

tXjQ  refusal  to  send  forward  my  letters  of  complaint  both  to  Sir  George  Wetherall 

and  to  Sir  George  Brown — the  suppression  of  all  the  documents  and  statements  which  ought, 

I say  to  have  exculpated  me  in  reference  to  the  Dickson  affair — the  directions  given  by  the 
colonel  through  the  adjutant,  to  Mr.  Byrue  to  discontinue  all  communication  with  me,  that 
he  (the  colonel)  was  trying  to  get  me  out  of  the  regiment,  and  that  the  fact  of  Mr.  Byrne’s 
associating  with  me  was  undoing  what  the  colonel  was  trying  to  do--all  these  acts,  and  all 
this  conduct  procLaim  and  prove  that  the  statement  of  Colonel  Bentinck  was  not  based  on 
truth  But'laying  aside  all  these,  1 ask  the  Court  if  the  extraordinary  occurrences  which 
took  place  at  the  interview  of  the  1st  of  October,  1861,  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to 
show  that  I was  not  a free  agent,  and  that  1 acted  then  under  coercion  and  intimidation 
the  indecent  haste  which  was  exhibited— the  refusal  to  hear  my  statement— the  announce- 
ment made  by  Colonel  Brownrigg,  when  I had  scarcely  entered  the  room,  that  Sir  George 
Brown  h'aii'  directed  I should  cither  retire  from  theseridoe  and  a court-martial— the  re- 
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fusal  of  mj  request  to  be  permitted  to  consult  my  friends;  these  admitted  facts,  and  the 
details  which  have  been  given  of  that  interview,  and  of  my  subsequent  expression  and  con- 
duct, of  themselves  present  the  strongest,  the  most  irrefrngihle  evidence  of  intimidation.  I 
fear  I have  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  Court.  For  the  kindness  shown  to  me  during  the 
progress  of  this  protracted  trial  I owe  the  deepest  debt  of  gratitude.  I am  convinced  that 
the  precision  of  thought  and  accuracy  of  judgment — the  same  keen  perception  and  judicial 
ability  which  appeared  so  conspicuously  throughout  this  trial — will  guide  and  mark  the 
final  decision  of  the  Court ; and  this  conviction  supports  and  strengthens  me  in  the  assu- 
rance that  the  Court  will  not  yield  to  prejudice,  nor  be  swa}'ed  by  passion,  nor  permit 
themselves  to  he  diverted  from  the  specific  charges  upon  which  alone  I have  been  arraigned. 
I have  now  done — my  defence  is  now  concluded — with  solicitude  I now  confide  my  cause 
to  the  charge  of  this  Court ; it  is  a sacred  trust,  hut  I know  and  feel  that  it  is  consigned  to 
an  impartial  and  an  honorable  tribunal. 

Colonel  Brownrigg,  in  reply  to  the  President,  stated  that  he  could  not  be  ready  with  his 
rejoinder  on  the  whole  case  until  Monday  next,  at  one  o’clock. 

President — The  Court  will  now  be  cleared,  and  will  open  at  a quarter  before  one  on 
Monday  next. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH  DAY— Monday,  March  24th. 

The  Court  sat  at  one  o’clock,  and  Colonel  Brownrigg,  the  prosecutor,  proceeded  to  read  his 
final  reply  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Presu)ent,  and  Members  of  this  General  Court-Martial. — The  trial  of 
Captain  Robertson,  now  drawing  to  a conclusion,  has,  I believe,  been  unexampled  for  the 
indulgence  which  has  been  shown  to  him  by  the  Court,  and  by  the  advantages  which  have 
been  secured  to  him  by  professional  assistance.  He  was  permitted  to  have  eleven  days 
preparatory  to  his  arraignment ; he  has  been  permitted  to  have  ten  days  to  draw  up  three 
written  defences.  His  case  has  been  prepared  and  his  interests  defended  with  all  the  care 
and  skill  that  the  legal  acumen  of  two  eminent  barristers,  assisted  and  directed  by  solicitors 
of  the  highest  talent,  could  bestow  upon  it;  whilst  he  has  been  prosecuted  by  a soldier  who 
knows  nothing  about  law,  who  is  wholly  ignorant  of  the  subtle  arts  of  cross-examination, 
all  the  clever  and  imperceptible  gradations  by  which  a practised  lawyer  extracts  from  a 
witness — just  what  he  wants  to  arrive  at,  and  no  more;  and  who  has  none  of  the  personal 
interest  in  the  issue  of  this  trial  which  often  stimulates  a prosecutor  to  exertion,  and  makes 
a conviction  an  object  of  self-interest.  No  man  was  ever  tried  under  such  advantages,  and 
yet  I maintain  that,  from  first  to  last,  the  prisoner  has  completely  failed  in  shaking  the 
evidence  for  the  prosecution,  or  in  establishing  his  innocence  on  any  one  of  the  charges  on 
which  he  has  been  arraigned.  I propose  to  touch  upon  the  different  important  points  in 
this  trial,  seriatim,  so  far  as  I can  do  so,  and  I shall  therefore,  first  of  all,  advert  to  the 
written  plea  handed  in  by  the  prisoner  on  being  arraigned  ; for  I would  not,  even  if  I 
could,  follow  the  prisoner  through  the  laboured  peroration  of  his  first  written  defence, 
wherein  he  argues  that  the  the  charges  upon  which  he  has  been  tried  are  “ vague,” 
and  “uncertain,”  and  “invalid,"  and  “ unintelligible,”  and  “ merely  traps  and  snares.” 
For  my  part  it  suffices  that  the  charges  were  framed  by  the  properly  constituted 
authorities  in  London,  they  were  sent  to  Dublin  to  be  handed  to  the  prisoner, 
they  were  so  handed  to  him  without  an  hour’s  unnecessary  delay  after  their  recep- 
tion here,  and  I apprehend  that  the  Court  had  no  more  option  in  receiving,  than  the 
Prosecutor  had  in  submitting  to  them.  In  the  prisoner’s  written  plea,  he  first  of  all  says, 
with  regard  to  the  first  charge,  “That  the  17th  Article  of  War  is  not  mandatory  in  its 
provisions,  and  does  not  create  or  point  at  any  offences  for  w'hich  be  can  be  tried,  and  that 
non-compliance  with  the  course  to  which  approbation  is  thereby  accorded  in  the  case  stated 
in  the  said  charge,  does  not,  and  cannot,  constitute  conduct  unbecoming  the  character  of  an 
officer  and  a gentleman,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline.”  In 
reference  to  this  statement,  I may  remark  that  the  Act  passed  annually  by  the  Legislature, 
for  the  punishment  of  mutiny  and  other  crimes,  empowers  her  Majesty  to  make  rules  and 
Articles  of  War,  Which  shall  be  judicially  taken  notice  of  , by  all  judges  and  in  all  courts 
whatsoever.  It  is  therefore  vain  to  plead  that  the  injunctions  of  a particular  article,  on 
an  important  question  as  to  the  conduct  of  a person  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
are  not  obligatory.  As  well  might  it  bo  argued  that  a particular  crime  was  not  punishable 
by  court-martial,  because  that  particular  offence  had  not  been  specified  in  the  Act  or 
Articles  of  War.  The  109th  Article  of  War  e.specially  provides  against  any  such  interpre- 
tation, as  I shall  hereafter  attempt  to  show,  and  is  in  itself  conclusive  against  the  prisoner’s 
plea.  As  for  the  rest  of  it,  it  is  simply  an  assertion  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  that  it  is 
neither  unofficerliko  nor  ungeullemaulikc  to  adopt  a line  of  conduct  the  vei'y  reverse  of  that 
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of  which  our  Sovereign  declares  her  approbation.  I hardly  imagine  that  fifteen  officers  of 
the  British  army  will  ever  be  found  assembled  together  who  will  agree  with  Captain  Robert- 
son in  this  matter.  But  even  admitting  the  language  of  the  17th  Article  of  War  to  be  by 
itself  somewhat  unsatisfactory  and  ambiguous,  it  is  not  only  by  the  17  th  Article  that  the 
prisoner's  conduct  is  to  be  judged;  and  I submit  that  the  Court  are  bound  to  take  in  con- 
junction with  it  the  109th  Article,  and  also  the  established  customs  of  the  array.  Under 
those  customs  it  has  always  been  a military  crime  for  an  officer  to  allow  himself  to  be 
grossly  and  publicly  insulted  without  taking  the  proper  steps  to  vindicate  his  character. 
The  I7th  Article  of  War  clearly  points  out  the  manner  in  which  in  modern  times  that  vin- 
dication of  character  is  to  be  made;  and  though  it  does  not  impose  any  direct  penalty  for 
non-compliance  with  its  provisions,  the  omission  to  comply  with  them  is  deemed  a military 
crime  within  the  general  powers  of  the  109th  Article,  by  which  all  crimes,  not  capital,  and 
all  acts,  conduct,  disorders,  and  neglects  which  officers  maybe  guilty  of  to  the  prejudice  of 
good  order  and  military  discipline,  shall  be  taken  cognizance  of  by  courts-martial  according 
to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  offence,  and  the  offender  shall  suffer  such  punishment  as 
the  Court  may  award.  With  regard  to  tho  prisoner’s  plea  in  reference  to  the  second  charge, 
wherein  he  states  that  the  same  is  not  within  any  of  the  Articles  of  War,  and  that  the  same 
is  vague  and  uncertain,  I submit  to  the  Court  that  the  remarks  which  1 have  made  in 
reference  to  the  first  charge  are  equally  applicable  to  the  second.  As  to  the  third  charge, 
it  comes  distinctly  under  the  provisions  of  the  Slth  Article  of  War,  and  renders  the  prisoner 
liable  to  the  penalty  of  disgraceful  conduct  as  there  set  forth.  Tlie  wording  of  the  first  two 
charges  is  identical,  excepting  at  their  conclusion.  In  the  first,  the  prisoner  is  charged  with 
failing  to  comply  -with  the  provisions  of  the  17 th  Article  of  War,  in  not  submitting  a cer- 
tain matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  superior  military  authority ; and  in  the  second,  with  failing 
to  take  proper  steps  to  vindicate  his  character.  The  evidence  before  the  Court  proves  con- 
clusively that  the  prisoner  has  failed  in  both  instances.  The  fact  of  the  insult  having  been 
offered  by  Colonel  Dickson  to  the  prisoner,  at  the  time  and  place  mentioned  in  the  first  two 
charges,  has  not  been  questioned;  the  prisoner  admits  it,  in  all  its  details,  in  his  letter  to 
Major  Jones  of  20th  May,  1861,  with  the  exception  of  the  circumstance  that  Col.  Dickson 
shook  his  fist  in  his  face  at  the  interview  between  them  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club, 
on  17th  Oct.,  1860.  I omitted,  accidentallj',  to  ask  Colonel  Dickson  the  question  that  might 
have  proved  the  fact,  and  the  prisoner  will  of  course,  have  the  full  benefit  of  my  omission, 
jt  is  also  an  approved  and  admitted  fact  that  the  prisoner  did  not  succeedjn  his  endeavour  to 
obtain  an  apology  or  redress  for  the  insult,  and  to  have  the  difference  between  himself  and 
Colonel  Dickson  adjusted  ; but  that,  on  the  contrary.  Colonel  Dickson  distinctly  refused  to 
make  any  apology,  and  declared  himseif  ready  to  abide  by  the  consequences  of  such 
refusal.  Captain  Henry  also,  in  evidence,  corroborates  the  fact  of  Colonel  Dickson  having 
refused,  thi'ough  his  friend  Captain  Durant,  to  afford  any  apology  or  redress  for  the  insult 
he  had  offered  the  prisoner.  The  only  two  points,  therefore,  left  to  consider  in  reference  to 
the  first  two  charges  are  exactly  those  on  which  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner 
hinges — viz.,  firstly,  whether  he  did  or  did  not  snbmit  the  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by 
superior  military  authority  ; and,  secondly,  whether  he  did  or  did  not  take  lawful  steps  to 
vindicate  his  character.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  you  have  the  evidence  of  Colonel 
Bentinck  that  the  prisoner  had  never  submitted  the  matter  to  him,  as  his  commandind- 
officer,  to  be  dealt  with;  and  you  have  similiar  evidence  from  Major  Jones,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  regiment  during  Colonel  Bentinck’s  leave  of  absence,  and  who  heard  of 
the  affair  of  the  17th  of  October  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  and  had  communicated  with 
the  prisoner  on  the  subject,  before  Colonel  Bentinck  had  heard  of  it.  It  must  be  obvious 
to  the  Court,  and  to  all  military  men  of  the  slightest  experience,  that  the  meaning  of  the 
provisions  of  the  1 7th  Article  of  War  on  this  point  is,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  an  officer,  in  case 
of  his  failing  in  his  attempts  to  obtain  satisfaction,  redress,  or  apology  for  an  insult  offered 
to  him,  to  go,  of  his  own  accord,  to  his  commanding-officer,  to  lay  the  whole  case  before 
him,  to  demand  and  urge  the  fullest  inquiry,  and  to  beg  of  him,  should  he  be  satisfied  with 
the  propriety  of  the  conduct  of  his  subordinate,  and  that  ho  has  been  blameless  in  the 
matter,  to  give  him  his  support  in  proving  to  the  other  officers  of  his  corps  that  he  has 
done  his  utmost  to  vindicate  his  honour.  More  especially  was  it  it  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
prisoner  to  act  thus  in  his  own  case,  even  by  his  own  statement,  as  contained  in  the  notice 
sent  by  him  to  the  secretary  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  wherein  he  affirms  that  Colonel 
Dickson  wouhl  not  give  him  satisfaction  until  some  legal  transactions  between  them  were 
settled.  If  this  assertion  was  true,  and  Colonel  Dickson  was  sheltering  himself  under  his 
fiduciary  relations  with  the  prisoner  to  escape  the  consequences  of  the  insult  he  had  ottered 
to  him,  the  case  was  of  all  others  one  that  might  have  been  settled  with  credit  to  tho 
prisoner  by  his  adopting  the  course  pointed  out  in  the  17th  Article  of  VVar.  Had  the 
prisoner  adopted  this  mode  of  proceeding,  all  the  scandal  of  tliis  protracted  trial  would  have 
been  avoided.  But  what  are  tho  real  facts  of  the  case  ? It  has  been  proved  to  you  that 
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it  was  not  until  the  9th  of  May,  1861,  nearly  seven  months  after  the  insult  was  offered  to 
the  prisoner,  that  his  commanding-officer  had  the  remotest  idea  of  the  occurrence,  anil  that 
even  then  the  rule  was  revesred,  and  it  was  the  major  first,  and  afterwards  the  colonel, 
who  first  spoke  on  the  subject  to  the  captain,  and  not  the  captain  to  the  colonel.  Is  it 
much  to  be  wondered  at  that  Colonel  Bentinck  at  this  time  recommended  the  prisoner  to 
look  out  for  an  exchange  into  another  regiment?  It  was  about  this  time  that  Colonel 
Bentinck  appears  to  have  thought  it  necessary  to  bring  the  circumstances  to  the  knowledge 
of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  George  Wetheral'l.  In  the  meantime,  it  would  appear  that, 
although  the  prisoner  did  not  submit  the  circumstances  to  be  delt  with  by  his  commanding- 
officer,  yet,  finding  it  had  obtained  publicity,  he  turns  to  Colonel  Bentinck  to  extricate 
him,  if  possible,  from  the  dilemma  in  which  he  had  placed  himself  by  having  allowed 
nearly  eight  months  to  elapse  without  having  obtained  any  apology  or  redress  for  the 
insult  that  had  been  given  to  him.  Colonel  Bentinck,  had  he  wished  to  press  tlie  prisoner 
hardly,  might  then  have  said  to  him,  “ It  is  too  late  now  for  me  to  give  you  my  advice,  the 
matter  is  out  of  my  hands,  and  you  have  only  to  thank  yourself  for  your  procrastination 
iii  a question  affecting  your  honor.  But  instead  of  doing  this.  Colonel  Bentinck,  still 
anxious  to  give  the  prisoner  a chance,  tells  him  that  thereis  one  more  mode,  the  adoption 
of  which  might  probably  compel  Colonel  Dickson  to  offer  some  redress  or  apology  which 
would  give  Captain  Robertson  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  his  character,  and  that  was 
by  sending  a printed  circular  to  each  member  of  the  military  club  to  which  Colonel 
Dickson  belonged,  detailing  the  insult,  the  refusal  of  all  apology  or  redress,  and  stigma- 
tizing Colonel  Dickson’s  conduct  in  such  language  as  he  thought  most  applicable  to  the 
case.  But  what  does  he  do?  He  does  exactly  that  which  a moment’s  reflections  must 
have  told  him  was  a certain  way  of  preventing  the  members  of  the  club  to  which  Colonel 
Dickson  belonged  knowing  anything  about  the  matter.  He  writes  a notice  which 
is  a sort  of  jumble  of  insult  to  himself,  apolog\  for  his  friend,  a desire  to  benefit 
the  officers  of  her  Majesty's  service,  a reason  why  he  did  not  send  a challenge, 
a refusal  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Dickson  to  have  anything  to  say  to  him,  and  his  (tlie 
prisoner’s)  opinion  that  Colonel  Dickson’s  conduct  had  not  been  that  of  a gentleman 
in  any  sense  of  the  word ; and  he  sends  this,  not  in  the  shape*  of  a printed  cir- 
cular to  every  individual  member  of  the  clubs,  but  to  the  secretaries  of  the  clubs.  The 
reason  he  assigned  to  Colonel  Bentinck  for  not  printing  his  statement  and  forwarding 
it  to  all  the  members  of  the  clubs  was,  that  such  a publication  might  subject  him  to 
an  action  for  libel,  and  yet  he  proposes  that  the  secretaries  and  committees  of  the  club 
should  publish  the  statement  by  posting  it  in  the  clubs,  and  thus  incur  the  liability  ho 
himself  shrank  from.  The  secretaries,  of  course,  do  exactly  what  was  to  be  anticipated, 
by  declining  to  publish  matters  of  a purely  personal  nature  between  two  individuals.  Well 
might  Colonel  Bentinck  be  extremely  indignant  with  the  prisoner,  as  he  tells  you  he 
was,  and  well  might  he  have  despaired  of  all  hopes  of  inducing  him  to  take  proper  steps  to 
vindicate  his  reputation.  The  question  arising  directly  upon  the  second  charge  is,  whe- 
ther the  prisoner  did  or  did  not  take  lawful  steps  to  vindicate  his  character.  There  has 
been  so  much  in  evidence  before  the  court  to  show  that  other  measures  than  those 
acknowledged  by  the  law  and  approved  of  by  the  Articles  of  War  have  been  suggested 
and  contemplated  to  settled  the  difference  between  Colonel  Dickson  and  the  prisoner,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  avoid  allusion  to  them  ; I would,  therefore,  beg  the  court  to 
receive  my  observations  on  this  subject,  not  as  in  any  degree  reflecting  upon  the  prisoner  for 
not  fighting  a duel — that  appeal  for  the  vindication  of  an  officer’s  honour  being  expressly 
forbidden — but  as  showing  that,  even  had  such  a step  been  contemplated,  the  conduct  of 
the  prisoner  was  quite  unprecedented.  The  first  evidence  you  have  on  this  subject  is  that 
of  Captain  Henry,  who  was  employed  by  the  prisoner,  on  the  day  after  the  insnlt  had 
been  offered,  to  endeavour  to  obtain,  through  Captain  Durant,  an  apology  from  Colonel 
Dickson.  Captain  Henry  tells  you  that  he  went  to  Captain  Durant,  who  acted  for  Colonel 
Dickson  in  the  matter,  and  that  he  failed  in  obtaining  any  apology  or  redress  of  any  kind, 
and  then  there  appears  in  evidence  the  most  extraordinary  features  in  this  case,  viz. — that 
when  Captain  Henry  felt  himself  obliged  to  tell  the  prisoner  that  in  the  event  of  his  failing  to 
obtain  an  apology  from  his  insulter  he  would  have  to  call  him  out,  the  prisoner  coupled 
with  his  acquiescence  to  meet  Colonel  Dickson  a condition  so  astounding,  so  unprece- 
dented, that  it  seems  utterly  impossible  that  a gentleman  could  invent,  a gentleman 
propo.ie,  or  a gentleman  accept  such  terms — the  condition  being  that  the  prisoner  declined  to 
meet  Colonel  Dickson  unless  the  latter  staked  the  price  of  the  commis.sion  of  the  former. 
There  is  another  circumstance  connected  with  the  sending  of  a clialleiigo  to  the  colonel 
which  has,  doubtless,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  court,  as  jiroviiig  that  the  pii.soner  had 
no  real  intention  of  adopting  so  extreme  a measure.  On  referring  to  the  evidence  ef  Colonel 
Clark,  it  will  bo  seen  that  that  gentleman  was  present  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  with  Capt. 

Henry  and  the  prisoner  two  or  three  days  aflei  the  occurence  of  the  17th  of  October,  and  on 


that  occasion  Capt.  Henry  stated  that  Colonel  Dickson  had  refused  to  meet  Capt.  Robertson 
under  any  circumstances  whatever  until  he  settled  with  him  legally,  whereupon 
the  prisoner,  on  receiving  this  assurance,  but  not  before,  said  that  Colonel  Dickson  ought  to 
be  immediately  challenged,  adding,  “ If  I don’t  call  him  out,  or  challenge  him,  he  might  go 
and  say  I have  not  done  so.”  I leave  the  Court  to  draw  their  own  conclusions.  An 
allusion  has[been  made  in  these  proceedings  to  a want  of  energy  on  the  part  ofjCaptain  Henry 
in  acting  for  the  prisoner ; but  it  would,  indeed,  have  been  extraordinary  for  him  or  for 
any  other  gentleman  to  have  shown  much  energy  for  a cause,  the  principal  actor  in  which 
showed  such  callousness  to  his  interests.  Captain  Henry’s  task  was  as  difficult  a one  as 
could  be  imposed  upon  mortal  man,  disgusted  and  disheartened  as  he  must  have  been,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  find  an  old  brother-officer  capable  of  demanding  the  guarantee  alluded  to, 
and  axious  as  he  was,  on  the  other,  to  preserve  untarnished  the  reputation  of  his  old  corps. 
1 will  now  proceed  to  advert  to  the  third  charge  against  the  prisoner.  This  charge  is 
founded  upon  his  letter,  dated  4th  October,  1861,  and  addressed  to  Major-General  Forster, 
the  Military  Secretary,  in  which  he  requests  to  be  allowed  to  withdraw  the  application  for  per- 
mission to  retire  from  the  service,  made  by  him  on  the  1st  October,  1861,  that  application 
having  been  sent  in,  as  he  states,  entirely  through  intimidation.  The  charge  against  the 
prisoner  is  that  this  statement  is  untre.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt,  when  the  prisoner 
wrote  the  letter  of  the  4th  October,  that  the  intimidation  he  alkided  to  was  at  the  Adjutant- 
General’s  office  in  Dublin,  on  the  1st  October;  but  becoming  at  a later  period  sensible  that 
he  could  not  succeed  in  establishing  his  charge  of  intimidation  on  that  occasion,  he 
attempts  to  make  a case  against  Colonel]  Beutinck,  and  brings^  charges]  of  intimida- 
tion as  exercised  towards  him  by  his  commanding-officer,  commencing  as  far  back  as  the 
mouth  of  March,  1861.  After  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  the  evidence  before 
on  this  point.  Colonel  Brownrigg  continued — I repeat  here  that  neither  my  demeanour 
nor  that  of  Colonel  Bentinck,  was  otherwise  than  kind  and  courteous  to  Captain  Rebertson, 
and  that  I conveyed  my  orders  to  him  without  harshness  or  threat  of  any  kind,  and  that  it 
was  in  order  to  assure  myself  that  no  pressure  could  have  been  exercised  towards  him 
during  the  few  minutes  that  he  and  Colonel  Bentinck  were  absent  together,  that  on  his 
return  to  my  room,  and  on  his  announcing  his  acceptance  of  the  offer  to  receive  his  applica- 
tion for  retirement,  I said  to  him — “ Am  I to  understand  that  this  is  your  unbiassed 
decision?”  &c.  You  have  Colonel  Bentick’s  evidence  as  to  what  passed  between  him  and 
the  prisoner  during  the  time  they  retired  together  on  that  occasion,  and  the  positive  contra- 
diction of  the  former  of  assertions  made  by  the  latter,  that  Colonel  Bentinck  had  threatened 
to  bring  him  to  a court-martial  for  an  affair  between  him  and  Lieutenant  Rintoul  or  Captain 
Webb,  if  he  could  not  get  rid  of  him  on_the  present  occasion.  It  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  absurdity  of  such  an  accusation  by  the  fact  that  the  circumstances  thus  alluded  to 
by  the  prisoner  occurred  before  Colonel  Bentinck  was  in  the  regiment.  The  prisoner  has 
been  made,  in  his  first  written  defence,  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  Court  by  what  ha 
describes  as  the  indescent  haste  in  which  he  was  called  upon  to  make  up  his  mind  ; but  it 
can  hardly  be  admitted  that  a man  conscious  of  innocence  would  take  long  to  adopt  the 
only  alternative  which  would  give  him  the  opportunity  of  clearing  his  character  from  an 
unjust  charge.  Half  a minute  should  have  sufficed  for  this.  A court-martial,  so  far  from 
havinn-  any  terror  for  him,  should  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  ready  mode  of  relief — as 
the  tribunal  which  would  clear  him  in  the  face  of  the  world.  How  then  can  he  complain 
of  haste  in  this  matter  ? How  reproach  Sir  George  Brown  for  not  giving  him  twenty-four 
hours  to  decide,  when  twenty-four  seconds  should  have  been  ample  for  a man  who  felt 
strong  in  his  own  right  and  innocence?  I can  assert  that  no  agitation  was  observable  in 
Captain  Robertson’s  manner  when  he  returned  to  my  room  after  his  interview  with  Colonel 
Bentinck  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  October,  and  that  I was  particularly  struck  with 
what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  extraordinary  coolness  with  which  he  asked  the  colonel 
to  recommend  him  for  the  adjutancy  of  a yeomanry  corps.  Any  attempts,  therefore, 
to  fix  upon  the  military  authorities  in  Dublin  a charge  of  precipitancy  or  harshness  against 
Captain  Robertson  on  the  1st  October  must  fall  to  the  ground.  There  was  ample  prima 
facie  evidence  against  the  prisoner  by  his  own  admission,  as  contained  in  his  letters  of  the  20  th 
May  and  4 th  July,  1861,  to  warrant  his  being  placed  immediately  under  arrest,  without  any 
alternative;  and  the  ends  of  discipline  would  only  have  been  met  had  such  a course  been  adopted. 
Yet  the  fact  of  his  having  been  fifteen  years  in  the  service  weighed  with  Sir  George  Brown, 
and  induced  him  to  grant  the  prisoner,  as  an  indulgence,  the  alternative  of  retiring  by 
the  sale  of  his  commission,  or  of  appealing  to  a court-martial  as  the  only  means  of 
vindicating  his  character.  In  what  position  would  the  pri.soner  be  if  matters  had 
remained  as  they  were?  It  is  entirely  Captain  Robertson’s  own  fault,  or  perhaps  the 
result  of  sclf-intoresteted  advice,  given  by  those  whom  ho  cou.sulted  after  he  had  been  ordered 
to  Dublin  on  the  30th  of  September  last,  that  he  finds  himself  in  his  present  position  ; 
ftud  if  I am  right  in  this  latter  surmise,  ho  certainly  deserves  sympathy  for  his  weakness, 
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Had  lie,  however,  professed  a consciousness  of  his  own  innocence,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  he  would  at  once  have  rejected  the  alternative  of  retiring  from  tlie  service, 
and  would  have  solicited  a court-martial  with  the  view  of  a thorough  investigation  of  the 
charges  against  him.  Had  he  done  so  on  the  1st  of  October,  what  a far  preferrble  position 
would  he  have  been  in  to  the  one  he  now  occupies  ? He  would  have  been  spared  the 
odium  of  the  third  charge,  and  all  the  soandel  and  unpleasant  disclosures  that  it  has 
brought  with  it.  He  would  have  had  equal  opportunities  of  disproving  the  first  two  charfies  on 
which  he  is  now  arraigned  ; and  he  would,  at  all  events,  have  had  the  credit  of  challenging 
the  inquiry.  But,  instead  of  this,  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  retire  from  the  service.  A feeble 
attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  the  prisoner  was  ignorant  of  the  reason  for  which  he 
was  summoned  to  attend  at  my  office.  Is  this  consistent  with  the  fact  that  his  new  friend, 
Lieutenant  Kintoul,  had  been  told  the  day  before  “ that  an  order  had  gone  to  Newbridge 
for  him  to  appear  the  next  day  before  the  authorities?”  Is  it  consistent  with  the  fact  of 
the  letter  from  Captain  Henry,  which  he  says  he  placed  in  my  hands,  in  reference  to  his 
affair  with  Colonel  Dickson  ? But  if  the  prisoner’s  statement,  that  the  intimidation  referred 
to  in  his  letter  of  the  4th  October,  1861,  was  the  alternative  of  being  tried  by  court- 
martial  for  the  affair  with  Colonel  Dickson,  or  of  sending  in  his  papers,  is  it  not  strange  that 
in  his  conversation  with  Lieutenant  Kintoul  and  Major  Jones,  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of 
October,  1861,  ho  never  mentioned  a court-martial  in  reference  to  the  Dickson  affair,  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  spoken  of  this  alternative  given  by  Sir  George  Brown  through  me. 
The  only  intimidation  which  I can  sea  as  having  been  attempted  towards  the  prisoner  is  that 
in  which  Major  Jones  told  him,  as  he  admits  he  did,  that  he  woul.1  be  almost  certain  to  be 
tried  by  a court-martial  for  not  forwarding  his  letters  through  the  proper  channel — an  an- 
nouncement of  a degree  of  severity  in  military  discipline  for  which  the  Court  were,  doubt- 
less, quite  unprepared.  I may  here  remark  that  it  may  be  a matter  of  regret  that  when 
Colonel  Bentinck  placed  in  my  hands  the  letter  of  the  Assistant  Adjutant-General  for  the 
Northern  District,  and  its  enclosures,  that  he  did  not  attach  that  importance  to  the  eorres- 
pondence  between  Mr.  Owen  and  Colonel  Dickson  (as  contained  in  Captain  Robertson’s 
letter  to  Colonel  Bentinck,  commencing  “ My  dear  Colonel,”  and  dated  “ Birmingham  Bar- 
racks, Sunday  morning”)  that  they  have  since  acquired,  for  the  production  of  that  corres- 
pondence— though  not,  perhaps,  absolutely  essential — would  have  shown  that  in  March, 
1861,  the  prisoner  had  made  an  attempt  to  obtain  an  apology  from  Colonel  Dickson, 
although  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  on  failing  to  obtain  such  an  apology,  he  adopted 
the  proper  steps  to  submit  the  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  his  commanding-officer. 
The  observations  I have  hitherto  addressed  to  the  Court  have  more  particular  reference 
to  the  charges  preferred  against  the  prisoner,  and  had  the  investigation  been  confined 
to  those  charges,  I should  here  conclude  my  reply ; but  the  investigation  has  extended 
over  a much  wider  field ; such  latitude  has  been  allowed  to  the  prisoner  that  his 
defence  has  become  an  accusation.  Its  manifest,  if  not  avowed,  object  has  been  to 
inculpate  Colonel  Bentinck  rather  than  exculpate  himself.  Colonel  Bentinck  has 
virtually  been  on  his  trial,  with  this  great  disadvantage — viz.,  that,  being  himself  a 
witness  in  the  case,  he  has,  by  the  rules  of  the  court,  been  excluded  during  the 
examination  of  all  other  witnesses,  and  has  thus  been  debarred  of  meeting  his 
accusers  face  to  face;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  his  conversations  have  been  admitted 
in  evidence  against  him  as  if  he  had  been  present  and  upon  his  trial.  Notwith- 
standing these  disadvantages,  however,  I felt  satisfied  that  the  truth  would  ultimately 
become  apparent,  and  that  the  prisoner  would  fail  as  utterly  as  ho  has  done  in  sus- 
taining his  accusations  against  Colonel  Bentinck,  whose  character,  I feel  confident, 
I shall  vindicate  from  the  false  and  exaggerated  imputations  sought  to  be  cast  upon 
it.  With  this  object,  I shall  ask  your  attention  to  each  of  these  charges  preferred 
against  hirn  in  its  order.  First  in  point  of  time  is  the  affair  of  the  backooard,  or 
rather,  ns  it  should  he  termed,  backstick  ; for  there  is  an  essential  difference  between 
a backboard  and  a backstick,  the  latter  being  used  solely  on  horseback,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  shoulders  and  arms  into  proper  position  while  holding  the 
reins.  Altliough  there  is  some  conflict  in  evidence  ns  to  the  date  of  this  occurrence, 
I take  it  to  be  clearly  proved  that  it  occurri'd  in  spring,  before  the  10th  of  April, 
during  the  time  the  officers  were  riding  with  bridoons.  Had  it  not  bci  n for  an 
attempt  to  misrepresent  the  date  of  this  occurrence,  1 should  have  made  no  further 
observations  on  this  subject ; but  the  date  is  of  importance  ns  regards  the  moiives 
of  Colonel  Bentinck,  tor  if  it  he  shown  that  the  backstick  was  used  before  the  10th 
April,  18GI,  the  imimtation  that  it  was  used  as  an  instrument  of  oppression,  in  order 
t ) drive  Capt.  Robertson  from  the  regiment,  is  altogether  negatived  by  the  fact  that 
up  to  that  period,  and  until  the  9th  May,  Col.  Bentinck  was  ignorant  of  the  affair  with 
C(d.  Dickson,  and  personally  knew  nothing  affecting  Capt.  Robertson’s  character  asaii 
t lRcer  and  a gentleman.  I shall  refer  shortly  to  the  evidence  to  show  how  conclusively 
the  date  is  proved  to  be  as  1 have  stated.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Price,  the  riding-master, 
coupled  with  the  entries  in  the  regimental  orders,  of  itself  proves  the  date  to  be  iu 
April,  By  referring  to  the  regimental  order-book  it  is  seen  that  every  ride  p'cvious 
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to  the  10th  of  April  was  exclusively  and  officers’  ride,  and  that  no  ride  between 
the  24th  of  July  and  the  9th  of  August  was  exclusively  an  officers’ ride  ; and  by 
reference  to  the  copies  of  the  half-monthly  returns  annexed,  it  appears  that  from  the 
25th  of  July  to  the  8th  of  August  there  were  only  four  available  officers  present  at 
head-quarters,  which  would  not  suffice  to  form  a ride.  If  the  case  rested  on  this 
evidence  alone,  it  would  sufficiently  prove  the  date  to  have  been  before  the  10th  of 
April ; but  when  we  add  to  this  fact  that  Captain  Bragg  was  quartered  in  Birming- 
ham previous  to  the  lOth  of  April,  and  was  present  riding  with  the  officers  when 
the  backstick  was  used,  and  that  he  was  not  quartered  in  Birmingham  between  the 
months  of  J uue  and  September,  and  did  not  ride  with  the  officers  during  that  period, 
it  appears  to  me  impossible  to  controvert  this  date  by  evidence  founded  only  on 
recollection,  and  depending  on  hearsay.  With  the  other  witnesses  the  question  of 
date  is  in  some  measure  dependant  upon  memory  as  to  whether  it  was  in  April  or 
J uly  ; but  this  is  not  the  case  with  Captain  Bragg,  with  whom  the  only  question 
is,  whether  he  was  present  at  the  ride  when  the  backstick  was  used  or  not.  I shall 
now  refer  to  what  I shall  term  the  mistaken  evidence  as  to  this  date  given  on  behalf 
of  the  prisoner ; and  first  to  the  evidence  of  Major  Jones,  who,  on  being  asked  this 
leading  question — “Did  you,  in  the  month  of  July,  see  me  exercising  with  a back- 
stick?”— says  “Yes;”  but  on  cross-examination  he  admits  that  he  cannot  fix  the 
date,  that  he  does  not  recollect  whether  it  was  after  Colonel  Bentinck  returned 
from  London,  in  May;  and  being  further  pressed,  he  said  he  could  not  swear 
“that  it  was  not  on  the  3rd  of  April.’’  The  next  witness  is  the  riding-master, 
who,  when  asked  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  says,  “ I could  not  swear  to 
dates;  I, believe  it  to  have  been  in  July  or  August.’’  He  afterwards  says  he 
was  sure  it  was  not  in  April,  and  adds  that  his  sergeant-major  was  absent  at  the 
time,  and  that  ho  knows  he  was  absent  in  July  or  August.  It  is  pretty  clear  that 
the  riding-master  fixed  the  date  by  the  absence  of  his  sergeant-major,  who,  it  happens, 
was  absent  in  April  as  well  as  in  July.  It  is  true  that  when  the  riding-master  made 
his  appearance  on  the  second  occasion  he  was  more  positive  as  to  date ; but  he  then 
came  to  substantiate  a most  serious  charge  which  he  himself  had  invented  against 
Colonel  Bentinck — a charge  which  this  court  has  unanimously  declared  to  be  un- 
founded and  devoid  of  truth.  If  the  court  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  this  affair  of 
the  backstick  occurred  in  April,  and  it  must  come  to  that  conclusion  if  it  believes  the 
evidence  of  all  the  officers  present  on  that  occasion,  with  the  exception  of  the  riding- 
master,  can  it  acquit  Captain  Kobertson  of  blame  in  this  transaction  ? He  has  said, 
in  his  first  address,  that  “ all  matters  connected  with  these  transactions  were  too 
vividly  impressed  upon  his  mind  to  admit  of  any  mistake  or  failure  of  memory  on  his 
part.”  Can  he  have  been  mistaken  as  to  this  date?  Can  he  liave  forgotten  whether 
the  occurrence  was  before  or  after  his  interviews  with  Colonel  Bentinck  in  the  months 
of  May^  and  June  ? Or  has  he  endeavoured  to  fix  an  incorrect  date,  in  order  to  in- 
duce the  court  to  impute  false  motives  to  Colonel  Bentinck’s  actions  ? Next,  in  point 
of  time,  is  tlie  intimidation  alleged  to  have  been  practised  by  the  order  given  to  the 
prisoner  to  leave  the  mess-room.  On  the  9th  May,  1861,  Colonel  Bentinck  met 
Colonel  Dickson  in  Hyde  Park,  and  knowing  him  to  have  been  a intimate  friend  of 
Mrs.  Eobertson,  he  addressed  him  on  a subject  relating  to  the  family  affairs 
of  Captain  Kobertson ; then,  for  the  first  time,  he  heard  of  the  quarrel 
between  Colonel  Dickson  and  the  prisoner,  and  of  the  insult  which  had 
been  offered  by  the  former  to  the  latter.  Immediately  on  his  return  to  Birming- 
ham, that  is,  on  the  I6th  May,  1861,  Colonel  Bentinck  sent  for  Captain  Robertson 
who  admitted  to  him  that  he  had  been  insulted,  and  had  obtained  no  apology.  It 
was  then  the  duty  of  Colonel  Bentinck  to  have  placed  Captain  Robertson  under 
arrest,  in  order  to  bring  charges  against  him  for  his  conduct ; but  as  Captain 
Kobertson  promised  to  take  itnmediate  steps  to  retrieve  his  character.  Colonel  Beu- 
tinck  was  willing  to  off  ud  him  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  showed  in  this,  his 
first  interview  with  the  prisoner,  as  he  had  done  in  every  subsequent  interview  in 
reference  to  the  same  transaction,  even  including  their  last  interview  on  the  1st 
October,  1861,  a willingness  to  save  the  prisoner  from  public  exposure,  and  to  allow 
him,  if  his  retirement  from  the  army  became  necessary,  the  opportunity  of  doing  .so 
by  the  sale  of  his  coramiS'ion.  But  as  want  of  energy  appears  to  he  a characteristic 
of  Captain  Kobertson,  Colonel  Beniitick,  to  stimulate  him  to  action  on  this  occasion, 
thouLiht  it.  well  to  desire  him  to  alxent  himself  from  the  mess-room  until  he  could 
report  to  his  comm  mding  officer  that  he  had  taken  some  such  steps  as  he  had  promised 
towards  vindicating  his  character.  The  next  morning,  that  is  to  say  tm  the  17th  May, 
Colonel  Bentinck  finds  Captain  Kobertson  in  the  mess-room  reading  a newspaper, 
and  addresses  him  in  these  words,  “ Captain  Robertson,  I shall  be  obliged  to  you  to 
leave  the  room.”  Tnis  took  place  in  the  prcscnuo  of  several  officers,  and,  although 
Captain  Kobertson  states  that  the  order  was  given  in  an  offensive  manner,  he  has  not 
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ventured  to  examine  a single  officer  present  on  the  occasion  in  support  of  his'state- 
ment.  From  the  circumstances  above  referred  to,  and  about  which  there  is  no  don- 
trover,<y,  it  appears  that  this  order  to  leave  the  me.ss-room  was  the  result  and  neces- 
sary consequence  of  Captain  Robertson’s  own  disregard  of  the  order  of  the  previous 
day.  and  that  it  was  not  given  through  any  improper  motive.  Although  the  prisoner 
has  alleged  that  fora  period  of  six  months  Colonel  Bentinck  was  using  every  species 
of  annoyance,  insult,  and  degradation,  in  order  to  drive  him  from  the  regiment,  yet 
it  is  a significant  fact  that  from  the  IGlli  May,  1861,  upon  which  the  last-mentioned 
alleged  acts  of  intimidation  occurred,  until  the  25th  of  August  in  the  same 
year,  upon  which  day  the  order  to  attend  morning  and  evening  stables 
was  issued,  he  has  failed  in  proving  any  act  of  Colonel  Bentinck  that  even  the 
ingenuity  of  his  advisers  can  construe  into  an  act  of  oppression  ; for  I cannot  for  a 
moment  allow  that  the  order  given  to  M;ijor  Jones  to  abstain  from  giving  the  pri- 
soner leave  of  absence  during  the  colonel’s  absence  can  be  so  construed.  It  would 
seem  that  the  officers  of  the  regiment  thought  that  Colonel  Bentinck  was  carrying  his 
forbearance  too  far,  and  determined  themselves  to  interfere;  hence  the  origin  of  the 
letter  to  Colonel  Bentinck,  prepared  during  his  absence  in  Ireland,  of  which  the  court 
has  heard  so  much.  This  document,  so  far  as  its  contents  have  been  proved,  appears 
to  have  been  a letter  addressed  by  the  officers  of  the  regiment  to  Colonel  Ben- 
tiiick,  requesting  him,  as  their  commanding  officer,  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  General  Commaiiding-in-Chief.  through  the  Inspector-General 
of  Cavalry,  certain  acts  of  Captain  Robertson  which  they  thought  unbecoming  an 
officer  and  a gentleman.  Colonel  Bentinck,  on  receiving  the  letter,  thought  that 
there  was  nothing  illegal  or  improper  in  it.  Acting  under  that  impression,  and 
thinking  it  fair  towards  Captain  Robertson  to  make  him  acquainted  with  its  contents, 
he  sent  for  him,  read  the  letter  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  told  him  he  considered 
it  extremely  unfair  that  there  should  be  this  document  in  existence  without  his  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  that,  as  far  as  he  was  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  on  the  part  of 
the  officers,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  there  was  nothing  improper  in  it,  as  it  was 
extremely  respectfully  worded.  Although  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  origin 
and  signature  of  that  document  are  altogether  foreign  to  the  charges  preferred  against 
the  prisoner,  and  can  in  no  case  affect  his  guilt’or  innocence,  yet  they  have  formed  a 
principal  subject-matter  of  investigation  before  this  court,  and  one  upon  which  there 
is  great  confiict  of  testimony.  I must,  therefore,  refer  to  them.  An  archery 
meeting  took  place  at  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham,  on  the  I2th  July,  1861 
(a  date  now  fixed  beyond  controversy).  Many  of  the  officers  were  present, 
amongst  them  Major  Jones,  Major  Biggs,  Lieutenant  Wright,  and  Lieutenant 
Harran.  Observations  upon  the  conduct  of  Captain  Robertson  were  made 
so  openly  at  that  meeting  as  to  reach  the  ears  of  these  officers — they  .are 
hurt  by  them,  and  fear  that  the  hitherto  unsullied  reputation  of  their  corps  and  their 
own  position  in  society  may  be  compromised.  Major  Jones,  Lieutenant  Wright,  and 
Lieut.  Harran  return  to  Birmingham  in  Mr.  Wright’s  carriage,  and  with  them,  while 
on  their  return,  originated  the  idea  of  addressing  the  letter  to  Colonel  Bentinck,  to 
be  presented  to  him  on  his  arrival  from  Ireland.  The  evidence  of  Lieutenant  Wright 
and  Lieutenant,  and  Adjutant  Harran,  as  to  this  having  been  the  origin  of  the  docu- 
ment, is,  no  doubt,  in  the  recollection  of  the  court.  The  prisoner  relies  upon  the 
evidence  of  Captain  M'Donnell,  who  says  he  first  heard  of  the  document  at  the  end 
of  June  or  beginning  of  J uly,  as  being  inconsistent  with  this  origin.  In  addition  to 
the  positive  evidence  of  tho  four  officers,  you  have  also  the  positive  evidence  of 
Colonel  Bentinck  liimself,  who  says  that  he  never  heard  of  the  document  until  after 
his  return  from^  Ireland  on  the  15th  of  J uly ; yet  the  court  is  called  upon  to  believe  tho 
statement  of  Lieutenant  Rintoul,  that  on  the  5th  of  June,  1861,  upwards  of  a month 
before  the  document  was  ever'thought  of,JColonel  Bentinck,  in  a conversation  ho  had 
with  him,  spoke  of  an  intention  at  head  quarters  to  prepare  such  a document! — his 
only  corroboration  being  an  entry  in  his  diary — an  entry  so  opposed  to  tlio  positive 
evidence  of  so  many  witnesses  that  no  more  reliance  can  be  placed  on  it  than  on  tho 
now  abandoned  entry  in  Major  Jones’s  note  book.  Colonel  Bentinck  has  positively 
sworn  that  ho  did  not  know  of  the  preparation  or  existence  of  this  document  until  it 
was  laid  upon  his  table  on  his  return  from  Ireland,  and  although  he  admits  that  from 
this  period  he  w.as  aware  of  its  existence,  and  in  conversation  with  one  or  ttvo  officers 
ho  may  have  said  that  unless  the  officers  were  unanimous  in  adopting  it  ho  w'ould  not 
act  upon  nor  forward  it;  yet,  he  tells  you  that  lie  did  not  solicit  any  officer  to  sign, 
or  to  take  any  active  part  in  i(s  promotion.  Wliat  is  Captain.  Robertson’s 
return  for  the  forbearance  on  the  port  of  his  commanding  officer  during  the 
period  to  which  I before  alluded — that  is,  from  tho  16th  day  of  May  to 
the  25lh  of  August?  He  is  inattentive  to  his  regimental  duties,  and  generally 
late  in  attending  the  orderly-room.  Ilis  conduct  in  the  town  of  Birmingham  is  so 
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disreputable  as  to  be  tlie  topic  of  general  conversation,  riot  only  among  pwsons  in  his 
own  position  in  life,  but  even  among  the  workmen  of  the  town.  The  cfiicers  feel  that 
the  unenviable  notoriety  he  had  acquired  reflected  upon  the  entire  regiment.  Major 
Jones  thinks  it  his  duty  to  remonstrate  with  Captain  Robertson  upon  his  conduct, 
and  to  advise  him  to  be  more  circumspect.  Colonel  Bentinck,  upon  hearing  of  his 
conduct,  asks  Major  Jones  if  the  reports  are  true — is  informed  by  him  that  they  are 
perfectly  true,  and  directs  Major  Jones  to  tell  Captain  Robertson  that  if  he  again 
beard  of  such  misconduct  ho  would  order  him  into  barracks.  This  brings  us  to  the 
next  charge  preferred  against  Colonel  Bentinck,  the  order  of  the  25th  August,  1861, 
to  attend  morning  and  evening  stables.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  to  this 
court  that,  although  in  ordinary  cases  a commanding  oflScer  has  no  right  to  exercise 
inquisitorial  power  as  regards  the  private  habits  or  amusement  of  offlcers  under  his 
command  when  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  due  execution  of  their  military 
service,  he  has  an  undoubted  right,  and  it  is  his  boundcn  duty,  to  interfere 
promptly  and  decidedly-  when  the  acts  of  any  of  them  are  such  as  to  attract  public 
scandal  and  reproach,  or  as  being  contra  bonos  ?nores,  and  for  the  performonce 
of  this  duty  he  is  responsible  to  his  military  superiors.  This  trial  has,  through  the 
pertinacity  of  the  prisoner  to  attempt  at  all  hazards  to  injure  his  commanding 
officer,  been  dragged  out  to  such  a weary  length  that  parts  of  my  reply  will  appear 
disjointed  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  prepared  at  intervals  during  the 
defence,  and  this  must  be  my  excuse  for  alluding  now  separately  to  certain  points 
in  the  prisoner’s  third  and  last  address,  instead  of  incorporating  my  remarks 
in  the  body  of  my  reply,  under  their  proper  heads.  Whatever  may  he  the  result.  Col. 
Bentinck  may  well  be  consoled  for  the  attack  that  has  been  made  on  him  by  the  way 
that  all  the  officers  of  the  corps,  of  all  ranks,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  who 
have  become  his  assailants,  have  rallied  round  him,  and  have,  by  those  kind  and 
honest  acts  and  expressions  of  attachment  which  a just  and  kind-hearted  command- 
ing officer  can  alone  inspire,  shown  how  they  repudiate  that  attempt  to  injure 
him,  which  I shall  no  further  notice,  as  I could  not  characterize  it  as  it  deserves 
wdthout  bqrrowing  from  the  prisoner’s  address  to  this  court  some  of  his  strong 
epithets.  The  cause  must  be  weak  indeed  which  can  only  be  defended  by  such 
unscrupulous  attacks  upon  witnesses — attacks  which  could  have  made  no  im- 
pression upon  such  a court  as  this,  and  which  can  be  made  only  to  influence 
public  opinion.  The  court  have  on  record  my  protest  against  the  admission  of 
evidence  of  any  occurrences  as  to  the  third  charge  anterior  to  the  1st  October  ; 
but  the  prisoner  and  his  advisers  would  have  it  otherwise,  and  he  must  take  the  con- 
sequences. He  knew  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  prove  intimidation  in  Dublin 
on  the  1st  October,  so  that  the  term  was  made  to  apply  to  a previous  period,  although 
he  has  been  equally  unsuccessful  in  proving  his  alleged  acts  of  cruelty  or  oppression 
against  Colonel  Bentinck.  No  commanding  officer  is  safe  from  attacks  of  this  sort, 
when  such  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  of  making  them.  No  commanding 
officer  who  conscientiously  performs  his  duty  can  fail  to  have  some  enemies.  The 
ordinary  routine  of  military  discipline  will  inevitably  produce  inconvenience  to  some, 
and  when  those  inconveniences  fall  upon  ungenerous  natures,  enmity  is  the  sure  re- 
sult. Every  commanding  officer  has  felt  this  at  some  time  of  his  life.  He  may  have 
to  cast  his  major’s  horses,  or  he  may  have  to  check  a refractory  subaltern,  who  thinks 
he  does  not  get  as  much  leave  as  his  own  idea  of  his  merits  leads  him  to  expect,  or  he 
may  have  to  remark- upon  the  absence  from  parade  of  a veterinary  surgeon’s  servant. 
Each  and  all  these  things  are  enough  with  some  men  to  engender  bad  feelings,  pro- 
duce anonymous  slanders  in  newspapers,  and  to  ensure  cimibination  when  circum- 
stances shall  admit  of  an  apparently  safe  attack.  Such  attacks  have  been  unsparingly 
levelled  at  Colonel  Bentinck  under  cover  of  a defence  for  the  prisoner.  One  of  these 
attacks  has  been  made  in  court,  and  was  so  reprehensible  that  the  court  deemed 
it  necessary  to  summon  Colonel  Bentinck  before  them  to  make  him  that  acknowledg- 
ment which  was  only  his  due,  and  to  assure  him  of  their  unanimous  disbelief  of  a 
degrading  insinuation  which  was  made  against  him  ; and  I am  satisfied  that  every 
member  of  this  court,  and  every  person  who  dispassionately  weighs  the  evidence  bear- 
ing on  this  case,  will  acquit  Colonel  Bentinck  from  all  moral  guilt  in  these  transac-^ 
tions.  I thus  conclude  this  painful  and  embarrassing  subject,  rendered  doubly  pitin- 
ful  by  the  duty  that  has  been  imposed  upon  me  of  controverting  the  testimony  of 
officers  holding  her  Majesty’s  commission,  with  what  success  the  court  will  decide. 
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